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PREFACE. 


Having suggested to Messrs. Trdbner & Co. the desirability of the issue of a new 
edition of 11 Marpren s Nl'wismata Oreentalia^ oti an enlarged scale and on a basis 
calculated to secure the co-operation of representative numismatists of all nations, T 
felt myself bound to draft the general plan of the ’work, and to invite my coadjutors 
to a consideration of a common method of transliterating Oriental words, and a 
possible compromise among ourselves towards that important end. 

I did not propose that my name should be prominently identified with the 
undertaking, desiring to leave the various sections of the publication to more able or 
younger men, and taking only so much share in it as to appear as one of tho staff 
of contributors, answerable merely for my individual writings. As the prospects of 
the work have matured beyond, all expectation, I have found it necessary to assume 
a more direct part in distributing the divisional subjects among the tried authors 
who have consented to join our ranks, and, in a subdued tone, in exacting con¬ 
formity to a fixed method of treatment in the execution of the work at large, 

Several papers were already in an advanced state of preparation, and in one 
case the illustrations were even printed off, when the urgency of the Publishers in¬ 
duced me to come to the front with the article now submitted. It has the advantage 
of appropriately opening a Book on Coins, inasmuch as it begins at the very beginning 
of the art of coining, otherwise I should not have cared to reproduce an Essay, 
partly published some years ago, without a much more searching and complete 
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PREFACE. 


reconstruction than time has permitted in the present instance. With this reserva¬ 
tion, I have sought to make the article as comprehensive as possible in itself, and 
seeing that this edition may go forth into foreign lands, where access to the English 
and other works cited iu its pages may he difficult, if not impossible, T have further 
endeavoured, under the saving shadow of the smalt Note-type, to substitute explana¬ 
tory quotations for the bare references it is usual to supply. 

E. T. 


Loxposr, Atqtvtt 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE WORK. 


The guffling scheme of the literary portion of the undertaking pre-sup poses the complek- 
independence of each signatory Editor, whose article or separate section of tho combined 
work will constitute a detached bmAttre 9 or publication in itself—paged without reference to tho 
larger Encyclopedia, the final limits of which it may be difficult to foretell; tlio ultimate in¬ 
corporation of the separate Essays being determined by priority of date of the dynasty treated 
of-—while ample introductory heads of chapters and copious indices will secure all eventual 
facility of reference. * 

The general plan for the conduct of the work submitted to the different contributor* con¬ 
templates— 

*-L—A brief but comprehensive outline of the history of the dynasty whose coin* form the 
subject of review : or preferably, in some eases, detached notices for each reign, 

JL —A lending and critical list of the regal succession, supplemented by u serial recognition 
of the contributions of all modem writers on the subject, 

(\—A subordinate notice regarding the original intrinsic and exchangeable values of the 
current coin. 

—A full and exhaustive numismatic list of the coins in due order ; tho text-notes 
or comments on individual pieces being restricted to marked peculiarities, which should only 
be enlarged upon in mstaneea of historic ItnportnncOi On the other hand, kindred illustrations from 
PiiliLOgraphte or contemporary inscriptions, are hi tectum! or sigillnry monuments will materially 
aid the higher objects of the publico lion ► 

E—A concluding r&iumi of iho normal sites, the varying designations and fortunes of 
the mint cities, with u mop unci general geographical index of the towns and the dates developed 
on the dynastic coinage. 

The following are the names of the contributors and the several subjects undertaken up to 
this time:— 


Cains of Southron India . , . „ . . * , 

-- Arakoa and Pegu* + ..... . 

-— Certon *.*......** 

- tl« rndo-Scjilitaiui . . , . , . _ 

- tllL' Bopl Sultiuu 

— - the £01W Arahiro-Bjsmtitt adaptations 

- the Ruan-Tiithr Dmiurtie*. „ * . , 

— - l he KhaHfr of Spain, Ac* . » , , . 

— - Ihs Kadimlcs u£ %ypt 

- the TO lib Djnaaly of EgrjsE .... 

- the iSdjdk*, Ortoksurs and Atilw^rs, . 

-it* SsMininiu of Perkin, ..... 


Sni WAirra FIu sot, Seutlund, 

Sia AitTUfA ruAYtir, Ireland. 

Mkv Rhys Datiiwi^ Lnt* Ccjlott C.S. 
GoiHiiAL A. ChntXixoHJtfr* India. 

Urn, IE- Risers* any, Oak'iutt 

^f. F. HI S.IILC-T, Paris, 

PsiOFa-orOiL GueOouiek, St. Premtiitrf?, 

Ph'iX PASCHA*. IrE GaYA**MS, Madrid, 

M. n. ^a^taih*, Cairo. 

MU* K- T. IloMnn., Calf*, 

M*. Stas t,iv L_ Pdotj, England. 

Mu. Edwaeh T iiohas London, 

























THE TRANSLITERATION OF ORIENTAL WORDS. 


Thk first responsibility the Editor of tho new issue of Marsdcn’s Nmmsimta Orientslia baa to 
encounter h the endeavour to obtain the adhesion of the various International contributors to n 
fised and uniform system of tranriitcrntion of Oriental words- 

Were the task limited to reconciling the different schools of the Arabic language, it would be 
sufficient Iv formidable at this moment* when each representative of a sectional adaptation of that 
speech claims dominance for his own method. But, in the present instance, wc have to satisfy the 
requirements of numerous varieties of Aryan and Turanian speech* and to determine how far we 
are to admit the reconatmeted Semitic alphabet to take rank over ils elder brethren. 

Considering the very late date of the elaboration of Arabic grammar, and the confessed 
adaptation of its alphabet from previously current systems of writing, we must clearly recognize 
the higher claims of the more Eastern nationalitics* who did not mould their vocal organs on such 
mixed and discordant sounds, and who arc so much more largely represented* both in spread and 
numbers in the work now in course of publication, 

It is a singular but suggestive fact that we hear of few difficulties in the my of the traus- 
literatioti of the archaic languages* Egyptian* Assyrian* Phoenician* or Hebrew on the one part, 
or of the Turanian and Ary an writings on the other. For the due definition or reproduction of 
the Sanskrit alphabet* os developed from the Indian models on the Monoliths of Asoka (Rtu 250)* 
the learned world are sufficiently in accord in the acceptance of Sir W, Jones's system. The 
contest commences when we have to submit Aryan and Tur&nian languages to (he test of the* 
for them, needlessly amplified scheme of Arabic writing. The central type by which the question 
has to be tried for the purposes of this work is the Aryan Persian, already full of Aramaisms, 
but retaining much of its archaic simplicity of grammar, 1 and which ultimately spread as the 
official language of the GhazntiYis and their successors* the occupying Pathdn and Mughal rulers 
of India, and formed the basis of the modem (TWA or camp lingua Jhanca of Hindustan* 
the now vernacular Hindustani. Seeing* then* how much of the orthography and attendant pro¬ 
nunciation of the language of the majority of our coin series are dependent upon the Persian 
bafiis, the Mi tor recommends to his coadjutors, in accordance with the genius of that language* 
the simplest form of transliteration possible for the consonants* while admitting a mom extended 
range of option m the vowels* to meet the varieties of speech from time to time embodied in 
the adapted Persian alphabet. 

The subjoined Table of Alphabets will show at a glance the different systems of transliteration 
advocated by the various linguistic authorities of our day* together with a final column of the 
scheme proposed for use iu the present work. This has been framed upon the groundwork of the 
system adopted by Mr. Francis Johnson, in his Persian Dictionary, the latest and moat enduring 
effort of our country towards the critical definition of a language once of the highest importance 
to us In our capacity as rulers of India. 

In order to conciliate* and in eo far satisfy the reasonable demands of the contributors, who 
undertake the purely Arabic sections of the work* a tentative scheme of diacritical marks for con- 
flommts has been devised : though in the parallel association with the words and names in tkt 
Qrigimtf character, which will appear in full, the discriminative signs in the English test scarcely 
serin to be needed. A further provision has been made against any confusion of letters like */i 
and jj * A* etc., by the admission of a break between the English letters in the latter ease. For tho 
more simple Persian and ether languages* tho Editor would suggest the rejection of all but really 
essential diacritical marks. 


x MtnU* Ibrahim, enne lVnjinn Profcpwr it the CoHegt 
of HMIvrjtrtzy* in speaking of ilu? nimplirilT of hi* awn 

nemarb; 

ik Tlii beginner cmrant ut] t& absert^ that many af tl» 
Mtm, «i ibcy arc «l dawn in tbo order of the alphabet, 
have th& iame unnnd*, w 

* \ C. t 1» <J> } jujttC ,j 

wiiicll have been marked a. r k a, a; arid he may 
tlaLiindlir wander at thU redundancy, la Uet them ii jao 
redundancy, Ktijbt of tiicn IcUnri 

^ C U* V* ^ k £_J 


Urv peculiar la the Arabic. ftfi'E art MUnded in that lun^ti.i^e 
Vcly differently frpm whit thev art in Pcnriaiw Thfjr have 
gt-certlly Boaikda tcit harsh and rough; *cm$ very rlirfirnp 
and at Lera almo«L impassible for hcl EugtUfi W^iaqer t c» 
imitate. Let ham bo rnnaoled, however, with ihc eraqraitCIS, 
Itut an ettaet imitation of theae fuundl U not only tau- 
necciiMiy, but abwlalely wl&i la a trader of the P^ntaEl 
laneiiaj^; ijitrerrraeb a* the I'eraaBM ihtmsolTCf uuvuf attempt 

to pronounce thrai ns the Arab* [do. but) prni&tintc them 
merely ]ik& ihtm Pc ratlin Irttcva whErb coma tho nnue^t to 
ibera in pint of Mind, clictly m I hate let them down 
La the orqer of the ilnbibaL 11 —Ionian Grammar,, London, 
1041. p. 4. 




The Sanskrit Alphabet, with the corresponding Romm equivalents, after the system of Sir If, Jones. 
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Persian and Arable Alphabets, 
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The Mop of India which accompanies this article has been reduced by photography from 
the standard copper-plate Map of the Boot India Government, which constitutes the matrix 
of the various transfer lithographic illustrations which appear from time to time in tho Indian 
Blue Bosks* 1 have to express my acknowledgments for the permission to US© the reproduction, 
and to thank Messrs. Markham and Saunders for the adaptation of the outline chart to tho 
definition of the India of Mam, 














ANCIENT INDIAN WEIGHTS. 


wise 


Oye of the latest authorities on International Metrologies, Don V, Queipo, 1 abandoning the 
reserve of Boeckh, Las undertaken the task of tracing the derivation of the Indian system of weights 
and measures to primary Egyptian sources. 5 I atu quite prepared to recognize Egypt’s antecedent 
and more immediate influence on tho civilisation of the ancient world, and to admit, in advance, 
that. By a curious coincidence, her copper standard of 1200 d.c. is closely identical with one of 
India a earlier current weights,—a fact, bo it said, hitherto unrecognized-* But, on the other 
hand, we must demand much more complete and searching evidence of Borrowing or imitation to 
establish the leading proposition so confidently advanced by M. Qasipo,—some such scale of proof, 
indeed, as that already sketched out by Eoeckh himself in tho following terms:_ 

" 1,1 HBCS ' rtere ttc weights and measures of two different nairim) are found to be in a precise and definite 


] Yjam fltr Id System-* Mcbiquc* ct Mouitairei d« Anriccu 
Fi,'U[tlm r pur Don V, Qm?tpu p 3 vo]>_ 5 tq. PArin, 

* “ It uVn esi pas de ttR-mc dw Ipdi«l*; eebl4d Mint c*mine- 
mt'nt trik-audcLfl; la twmdcftLh'ra^ wt autorii’Ur du nil nitric* A 
^ c3LretLi-ime j p Jr brahmAnismi? est ant^mnr uu hoii.ddhD'itic 1 , 
c£ It* \ edn* rutokiLrai b tonipj ow p ppintix Ln mro indicUM 1 , du. 
tiwdiLfii I'hiliwni d [mine. l\ ost d«u Curicm do 

t&ir 4 eetto draisataun itimifc p qui a m trnuTirr t&nl 4* chases 
& m *wi tiutTrcr par die-illame tine m* Indore, tm d c.I!e a 
ks poet* ut nuwiirff da fHiupk^ encore plus TiettSt qn'cIK La 
indiirnnr, ha*ia t list compose 4c duui cm pan* {fitotfi}, it 
d-UQua ompon 4a t!i duijjts (arrpii&M ); e'esi LtidiTisson ^gypticEm*. 
Li op| inluce a 1$ piimY'i ABgkis cm liS7 to 1 1 iiiuc'Cn a ■ 

c H «t la comj£o tuitortlJ* d r %yjfEitqili tst 4*450,, oU f id Ton tool, 
3a CVfi4£c djmplqBg qui **t dc 4G1L Maun tun tint, Commtnl 
IndMiiH fammoui^h Inns mrauris 4* capacity CricraL-fr 
qn'ik imt fall leurl Nam, Ili nut uuc 
r*fi»Wff qui «t do 1<H IlejcSj cl qui Kpuful nu cube do- la cotohki 
huclifitfllie uq Mapima* [640 riHunttM); ce< du maim, w 
que M. UTicifKidctarmiaa par d« calculi |Qdu&ttMRifcltl conduit-,. 
Si I'an m> moms d"iui autre rilti, at qua I nn rechrttbc Fomll ifc 
pwdi die* ks IndicM, on ImuTo lc qni at do 3gr. G0 P 

C F 4*-i-diHr b drachm* dm Lagides* qtli at td [p-mcmt uc* p*isii 

ilDri-iue egyptkoue/'—Altidc bjM, Liitri, Jour, ties AptiJ, 


18G1, p, Thi^ stsntwcT crmriruhw 4L Kn pfufttast *k 

(rtitiTiLilJta {jiiir La coudc’0 %yptif?REi« p rtc.] un Jiabilt gieui4tru f 
51. Saipry, pub] in un nnYTagu mt Lu incLrakfpu anaffflUr d qui 
pr^*cnta h± ebusis wm mi nouvrali jnur. D£*C0 mament, on 
p- ut Is diftt, ?tuto«t apr^ tuvaiul dc M. Qucipo, U Uivuriu 
^cn^ralo cn im trcuifsif. Cctlo tbouric nipt^ bqr di-UX Init# 
fundammtftJUi K u W dtr quti lai vih* \rn pcrdii cl 

kfl mLinaiii*# p §unt relies par 4cs Tfliitiutia Bmlhcraatiquc* 
dam Ec syit^mn priinnidiid, qut A mn Plchfu tkna 3 H %TpEE f 
FAHtTit p k r'huulcw, t-t qu* Esf i^iun di la Gr*cfl p 4 b 
T Italic, 4a I'Arabie* de I'lndc, ct 4 d In Ch3nc + cn bbis! d» 

durivts." 1 tuny remark that the fdal'au/d, JLJa 

nb*Te fcLwi on nsewH g MINI far ihf produftlMl nf *oiu t not j 
in its in4q>fEidt'Ul wiiw, The wiwd or U 

fftatnd by Eisiiao (History of India, i. 544) to bans |hn:q &f 
CluL^nlal Tuiki ongin f derired from faiay p “ nubile ■” ^ 
ImI™ i t '-to. Sec aka A, Yinabtiry* 4r«y^ 1 " mnfituiiL- d'nj^cnl 
(Js^pitoi DktioMjy), and ibe Biroum tktwtf but h ou lb* other 
Euind p Aryan etyuLolojnjtn^ with Iraa rca*on t duim tbc word n 

their owu tinder W^ 7 ^ >jJ r /™ii p dc. 

* Tliii appmainmltiMI af WBigbtJ WU ftr 3 i Unlked in my 
FatLlm Kiojrt uf Dcbli (Loudeo, LS7I), p, 


l 
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ratio one to the olber-rithcr exactly eqmd, or ««t multiples *nd F*rta of enrb other we way f^ly 
ptm either that the one b» Arrowed from the other, or «« «* b>> 1™"* from some « 
source. Where the ratio is iaaeenrate or rimpty approximative, it is to bo ^ T* 

derignod-^-George Grate, Minor Works, P . 13S, Betuw of Bo«kh f s *■ Metrologiseho, etc. {Bcihn, 1833). 


It will be discovered in the following pages how far these conditions are fulfilled by the record* 
of Indian monetary progress, traditional or material Had M. Queipo eonfimsl the claims of the 
West to having influenced the literature and learning of the East at a later period, I shoul avc 
been too ready to support him, as it can be proved to demonstration that the Brahitumiml writers 
in after-tunes borrowed Greek science, and even appropriated the tenets of our Greek Testament, 
not only without acknowledgment, but with studious disguise and pretended Indian authority. 
The origination of the Indian system of weights, in India, however, seems to admit of no question, 
the fundamental principles of which wore probably framed in situ before the TcdJc Aryans moved 
from the banks of the Oaus, and long before the Western brunch of the Aryan family took their first 
lesson in Hellenic idolatry. 1 That the Indian system should disclose fragmentary points of relation¬ 
ship to the Egyptian, and more decided associations with the less remote Acead civilization of tho 
Euphrates valley, was only to be expected,-the three nationalities were all members of the great 
Tdrankn family who once seem jointly to have occupied the southern limits of the supposedly 
habitable earth. 1 But the intrusion of new nationalities on the Tigris severed whatever of ethnic 
continuity may have previously existed, and left India to work out her own future, ^disturbed 
by ties of race or foreign intervention,—*! that very many centuries afterwards, when the Greeks 
penetrated into the land, they felt and acknowledged a purely independent national development, 


1 iV/rti, p- 27. 

I Aptfta* A ttd ifr JfcwifM.— 11 Tim patent* of ml! U» lltt*at» 

. ^ m [if* lhc*0 four primary one! t 

n ri*tlr-l U RarhfcrtcED (Etapftvi^ Eatriareyna F), wbieh 
pri-va il • d without a rital from the ilnyi oi Adam through ten 
pcUfMTUionft to the timo □! Noah- - - - 

m Jh® H’iXJEid i* Heythism f£n4ir^f) P llli^ pir failed from tho 
dtp nf Kaab, add thence downwards to the building of tho 
Tower and Babylon. . * - 

ii Tim third i- OcHbis™ CEAAm^f Inman),, which 
tiAEcd in tli* day* of Swwh with the mtrodnrtmn of idolatry: 
a0 d as niaJl hml hitherto followed €mrb eone demon oblTOn* supor- 
of hii own, ihEj were ndW nidnred to A more established 
farm of polity aad to the rita ami wrtmoniai of vdok and tho 
foUowtrt M ibis with tU u§® Af pointing mating BIb* 

(yf whotti they hod foFEAirf ly hmuHlrod, either iiTigS 

(ip thfabi - s * The Egyptiaui, and Babylon Urn* Mid Fbvjpuu, 

n, n il J^trrumttS wore iht first pfrojrogatirfs nf tbb mpimtition o! 
mafeSn^ LBiapr* and of lb* WTwte™ ; from whom it wu farms- 
ferred to ihe Gwfffci from lb® time of fr*mp* downward*. But 
It m not mi afterwards. and at a coirfHkrabt® Intimra!, fchnt 
kronen 4 f.i] EbABf Zrlh* and Apollo, and the rrat. were cstoctiiod 
and bewnrcd ai gads.”— Eppblflims quoted In Ckny h i ’* AurdfiUS 

fpgmrfib" (LoTida-ii + ps- 

1 Thera Afo ruaiiy enriow traces of tiis ancient 
material and traditional. Strabo, it. L 2d, quoting 1 Nwclins. 
SiTTB t “Wlim Aksvtfltr KW crowdilfiS in Elw Hydaipci, ned 


Egyptian bflflTtt (Aywip^a 2V>/fcf«Ao) in tlio Acednefl f to tiicragbi 
ha had dumrend the simiw* of the Kilo." 

“In mnntier f Ittcigua^c^ and many other rwpttf’tf, Kirypt *M 
fflrtafailj more Aititir than African ; and thofl^h thw ls flo 
a]j|ifEifiince -rf tha JliodA arul Eg^^ian rcKgiotd been 

bfimiwi^d from f-Fi-j annttier, - * . yet it Li nni EnifirobisbSc that 
thosT! two nasbas may haTfl preowdod hum tho kmpc stoclt, and 
have migraled iwiqthirardu from tbfdr paicttl eouakj in Central 
AflPU' p — G, Wdkiiaon N Ancient E^ptiaas/' i. 3, See aka hi* 
article in r:awltiL?on"* Ut-nwlattLi! ii, t®, oo tc imd Appendii^ 
p- 27W. 

S&B also Herodotus, 44+ wii, 70: Strabt> F i + il 2d. 35, 
IT, L { 4 F 13, 19, 25: ArHaHi Indian, ¥t. "Ilio Northern 
Indian* hear a greater roscmblnnee in farm ifid feainre fa the 
-T,;iypiumfi: ak vii. J b The Indiana were anciently Utff the Scy- 
iWft^ a wandmofir mee cd aw^rtalsi who tilled HO lands ;’ fc 
G. Srn«0»+ 1 51, c„ Aldfowff dwi p Ir5oa 

^pctrsar. Ll TllP EtbsopLaiif camr liotn the Induj 
and irttlcd in Efjpi;" Enscbia*, Chinn, Can, ii, 2F3; l l !iny+ 
tL 22,2^: Justin, il I; Am. M arc. oil. 15: Caldwell, Dm- 
TLilian {iriLmmar, note, Sw a1*o the ethnologic:a) SeylLic 
coDDCliofl treated at y r 23 f H The Brnhni, tho lmqjnage of th® 
IWlui-hi menntainFCTB In the Kh^^hip of K<d*t, etmhlea ns to 
t yarn the Drfrridjan nw? bi'Tnad the ladtiS to Lhn mmiiir-m 
contine* of Central A*ia“/ + and pp. 33, 42-3-5, 71, 

and for tho Australian contmciud question, p. 53; PnJtwp'B. 
EMoara,, ivL ii p, 59- 
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altogether removed from the characteristics of the other Oriental nations with whom they had come 
in contact, 1 

An regards the near approximation of a single Indian weight to the kat or unit of the 
Egyptian*, this point will form the subject of further illustration. In the meanwhile* we may 
freely recognize the possibility of an accepted commercial weight, in these primitive days of truffle 
and barter, passing mechanically from nation to nation; and though divided by distance and other 
obstructions, there were many intermediary carriers who may have transported the given weight 
or its near counterparts; From Egypt to India. Whether this result was due to the wholesale 
deportation of races so prevalent in Euphrates politics** or brought about by the ordinary com¬ 
mercial intercourse on the lines of the Gams and the Hindi! Kush, or more directly through the 
deserts of Southern Persia and the coast of Mekrin* we need not stop to Inquire. 

Having so far outlined the case of the competing claims of two dissevered nationalities to 
priority in the adoption of an unimportant item in the Metric Scale* we come to the much more 
pertinent inquiry involved in the closer and more abiding relations established between the old 
and the new lords of India a soil, and have to endeavour to distinguish the traces of the later 
contributions and innovations of the northern Aryans from the homo developments of the aborigines, 
or the secondary advances of the earlier occupying races. The Ycdle Aryans, as will be seen 
hereafter* during their passage in tribal sections through the gorges and valleys of the Hindu Kush, 
carried down with them a type of Phmnician writing, in ft very advanced stage of adaptation 
towards the higher aims and more exact expression of the Sanskrit language ; and with these 
assimilated characters* os shown by their subsequent co-ordination, a method of numeration dis¬ 
tinctly based upon Phmnico-Egyptlan ideals : while the indigenous Indians of a closely subsequent 
epoch are found to employ an independent scheme of figures, in appropriate unison with the out¬ 
lines of their own local alphabet. These and other international questions will have to be examined 
more at largo In future pages; but thus much of preliminary notice is necessary, us h may be 
verv difficult to discriminate and separate these conflicting influences as they present themselves 
in the ordinary course of the investigation. 

* M Moreoyrr, India being of the IngVft Client n| all ntben, 
by far* is inhabited bv etj lci v dillCTeill nntionff wbom none 
W forripiep^ bul all natural inbabitsiifA): and they flay |hal 
no ntrajagera ever planted Ibtm, nor tbrj fhfiTMft tTM 

PIT M>M forth imj colonies nilo other ttjwUrksi and tboy 
t*II fiorii* that JUkrie&tlj the inhabitants led Ottly «p<ra brrb* 
and root* Ikttt prow in tlio Edd* p and clothed themselves with 
wild bmtf h tkuu* m the Grecian* did: and tbit art* utid 
other thing* conducing to Lho wall-being of Btan h s life Worn 
fo'ind on* by degree*, necessity pressing npon U OVSture that was 
ratinswl aniiS ibgrniuiu, and bud IiLewis*; ifac fortbrr beljM and 
advantage# nf hands* speech, anil ([iLLrLnra* of indention Uj iLnd 
out wav# to ttUcto bLm*i;3f J rr —{Higflftfmei} BLodorns Siculus, 
it 3 A TfiiutattfltJ u.f G. Booth (18 1 1} W l p. 1So also Strabo, 
quoting MiguOum^ who “advises persona nri to credit thn 
ancient histories of India, far, except the Vipcdltxona of Her- 
cnl», el BrtdUi (R, and the Inter imika of AktaBdar, no 


army was ever pent nnl of thdr country br iIip Indium* nor 
did jmj foreign CW invadn or conqaer it. , . . ISat 

not one of lhe« persona proceeded os for ms India T and Semi- 
rami# died btlflffi bar intendixJ enterprise was undertaken/ 1 
Strabo, if. r. i. <j fi t Falconer 11 * trnnilatiuR., See Arrian, 
Indira, i. ti ; Pliny* tL 21; Mututdi* Undom of Gold, 
Ptarii cdiLg i Il& 

* JUwUniftTj'a Ancient Monarchic*, ii. &19 t iJ ruder the A*- 
vjt'im Kitiiff, Chaldeans went transported into- Arafftk* Jew* 
and Israelite into Assyria and Media, Arabia®*, jiabylunSsM, 
SiiiLanlitny, and Furdans into Palestine. The nt^Hl distant por¬ 
tion* of l he empire changed inhabitant*; and UQ soOBtrdid n 
pc^pln become tronbli Home ficnn in patrimum uid lot* ol la- 
drpchibiwcp-lbaii it wins wenbened bjf diifwrsion, titid ita spirit 
Ftibdned By iho seveWflCO of att ita fiicnl afifocinlioiitf/ 1 Sc-e dan 
p, 430, 
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The general subject under review seems to divide itself into four groups, 
x Weights and their corresponding Measures. 

II. Money, under its historical aspect, 

III. Coins, proper, as distinguished from Bullion. 

XV. Weights of the normal Indian Coins tested by their coincidence with the later 
Medieval Mint Issues of the land. 

Tins division into chapters will necessarily entail a certain amount of repetition in the test, 
and frequent cress references to the illustrative notes; but, though inconvenient in some respects, 
it is the only methodic way of placing the whole question fully and dearly before tho reader. 


f 








CHAPTER I . 1 


WEIGHTS ANB THEIR C0ME3P0NBIX0 MEASURES. 


Tiie system of Indian weights, in its local development, though necessarily asserting a minor claim 
to the ecmaidemtion of the European world,, may well maintain a leading position In the general 
investigation of national metrologies, on the ground of its rudiuncntaiy and independent organi¬ 
zation* and the very ancient date at which its definitions were embodied and committed to writing; 
while to numismatists it offers the exceptional interest of being able to exhibit extant equivalents 
of the specified weights preserved in the authoritative text of the original code of Hindu law, as 
professedly expounded by ilanu T and incorporated in the Mtuava Pharma Ssbtra* The positive 
epoch of this work is undetermined; bat it confessedly represents* in its precepts,* a state of society 
considerably anterior to the ullionite date of their collection and final redaction j 3 while the body 
of the compilation is assigned, on speculative 1 grounds, to something more than 400 B*a 

It is a singular and highly suggestive fact that numismatic testimony should have already 
taught us to look for the site of the chief seat of ancient eivilimtioa in Northern India, to the west- 


1 Thu hoods nnd parting framework of this article* amounting 
%n about one-quarter ef tbi wwlwr now printed, were originally 
pubtidied in tbfl KuruMmntic Chronicle fur issi. The A.-in tic 
S-rctety uf Ikngd dad ine lie unaccustomed Icmour to rtpriut 
the article in their Journal for 18M--G. 

1 Tmtkfl en Law 1 oel£ anterior +l to Mn.uu ore "till in enut- 
imw.* 1 '—Plot Auirccht, Philological Society ? uTnuaMaeEsoni*-|, 1S“3, 
p. 222. 

1 J Unit it will not bfl Imagined that I rkwiro to ignore 
Mc^Tis4heaea p !j statement* tbat the fndwiw hud “no written 
law* ,h (Straho h iv. e* L } 53). TMi t*, iudwd, pmn»tj %b' 
teitirnaiiy^Ecemp the Bourcc from whence it TM derived—WO 
ihmild expect from what wc note Lemur of Bnihmaaicid policy 
(unto 3, p, 8}. As to the addition „"who are %ttonllli cteh of 
writing," thy vague assertion had prerieu&ly been uulliahd by 
the more accurate LrifuimaUdR of Xwchuv (Strabo, it. c; i j 6T) + ‘ 
and u further eofldtiiiirely repudiated hy thii incidental undent* 
contained in the remarkable puraiigft in till name Work, where it 
id dated, |H _4l the beginning af the new year all the phUowphera 
repair to the ting 1 nt the cmte T and anythin™ useful which they 
bare committed to nr nbaenwl, tending to impri the 

productinni of ih* earth, is then public Cy tkcUfttl'* (it. c, I.} 33)* 

Professor Mar m bin wort un “^ajutttt UbrnlUlro 1 * 

(louden, 18oB) p hiW dflWtld iflVms! pegva to the CjtiimiiLatkin 
of the use of writing in India, in olden time. 1 concur La his 
eooch&LQlU ai to iti limited employment among the Vedie 
Aryans, though I explain ihts lintly by the imperfect derciop- 
HLimt add unv tth-d life they led, and tee<ind]y by the defective 
Diture of the BittrUsi alphabet they nppMtiif relied on; bui 
mene especially to Ihe later priestly tendency to diKountge un¬ 


a-utJiort£Cct readers. Beit I demur distinct!y to any Hurh limitation 
bring applied to the nations of India at large. lEuddbiim, in its 
ovm act#, implies education among the >»«■, if in nolhLRg 
eluc s m lLc prominence aceonh^d to doctrinal pyldie iu&rLpEiuiti 
and practical writing uh nDt-«tone«. 

1 3if.il MtillfT *ay*— IJ Thr C?odo of Monti k nEmo-t the only 
work ill Sifci^krit litcniflK which baa as m not been j^saikd 
by tfvioe hho doubt the antiquity nf I'ViTTthing Ipdiaa 1P ; 
though he reduces the date to abonE 4C0 n,r. n and point* our 
that the Laws of Mann are paraphroiei of tho DfaiiBft Sifcrfl* 
of the MtiuiTas.— fSaJl*krit littmtett* |ip. 61, 206; and 

Morley'i p t elevii. 

Prof. H. IT. WLbou, though hesstatLng to admit the high 
antiquity of the entire bqlk of the Ci5mp0ffitww + »W fnESy pre¬ 
pared io mvign many to a dab? |J «i w early oi 

fvOO n.c.—^Pnu«p r e Es*ayn T i. msur, p. 222. ike u1m> hvfww 
Wd-.iCi p A traELil^tion of the Rip Veda Sahbit& h 3. p. tlrii. 

M. ViTii-O de St.-Martin pkees Mono under Kl la perindc ihi 
tt ifipn Mf&'it} wi' r Uf between the twelfth «nd thirteenth cmtUfUT 
n.c, and the buddhirf tpoeh &f n„c, j I:J,— Kfudi.' sur la 
pnipliie et Im lViptdatiH>n^ prLaiiiiro Jh ITnde^ Pojip t LS6&. 
rim *zm\) writrTp in a later paper In the H^rue frcrtnaltiqile frf 
1861, p. 8C, hies the first appearand* of the Aryan* in India at 
1600 lLc. t thi collection of the Vedic writings at 1260 Jlc., and 
BuddUm's ^frr&na at of!t ne. 

I Veil. €owEll t in his edition of £]phi54ono H s India [«Et, 1S66, 
p. 346) h Figure* tha data of Slami to the third rcnlury ix, p bat 
odik that li it wit undoubtedly compwd from older dorumeat*," 
and #l may tbereforo bo eunjodcred ai the hut rctlactitid of the 
traditional lAWt af the Hina* ae/ K 
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ward of tliq Upper Jumna—a tract for *g«fl past, relatively impoverished. For such a deduction 
we have indirect hut not the less valuable historical authority, derived in parallel coiHeidenee 
from the comparative geography of the Yedic period, and from the verbatim test of Maim* the 
integrity of which seems in these matters to have been sufficiently preserved. 

The most prolific field among tho favoured resorts of our native coin collectors, in 1S37, 
chanced to be the esaet section of the country constituting the Brahmdiarta of the Hindu lawgiver ; 
and Thaneswar flat 2D 1 ' 5B* long, 76" 54 r )—since so celebrated in tho annals of tho land as the 
battle-field of successive contending hosts—contributed, at its local fains, many of the choicest 
specimens of the inceptive currencies. In th is region the Aryan a appear to have almost lost 
their separate identity, and to have commenced the transitional process of merging their ethnic 
individuality amid the resident population, though still asserting religious aud Incidentally 
political supremacy. Such a state of things seems vividly shadowed Forth in the ethnological 
definitions preserved in Mourn; and it may possibly prove to be more than a mere coincidences that 
the geographical distribution of the limits of * € BrttAmarM t as distinguished from Srahmdmrla” m 
the same passage* should so nearly Ik? identical with the general boundaries I have elsewhere traced* 1 
from independent sources for the spread of the B net nan alphabet in its Eastern emm>e. 

As I have claimed for the Pre-Aryan Indians tho independent creation of an alphabet 
specially contrived for* and adapted to, their own lingual requirement s* similarly It can be shown. 


1 J*/mp p- 47* 

* EiAjv t IcnidfiL, ii. 42; Xnn. ChiOQ. tS^3+ 

p, 21M, L^l^r hlYe¥f%[illiJILS CHjbtfd Sfllr to tj’k.'. IL mDfO L- CII- 

prohenarto ri*v of t\u* duriTution of Aryan alphabet^ of which 
| Fqbjooai B mnitn nff. 41 At A Mooting of the UoTld Alttltic 
Society, on the fUb April* ISfifi, Tho Right Him. VwmujI 
fitnngtard in On? chair,— Mr, Tboons, adraiiiig to tewnl 
contro'reTU't'i iwpwfilift tbl pUltlflgti flf tha Tirirtu modes ot 
writing in VW iu Ancicill Indim 1 On the Adapts 

Alphabet* of the Aryan Rnct*/ Theto wwe the rebuilt of hli 
pala -i^TDphiiT'BJ inviatigntionai TLip Aryan* amov'd no alphaM 
of tbiiir i.i nr n for thrif special form of human ^pL^ ilu hat wen?, 
in pH tbi'ir m** indebted to the natiotlulity uruid whom 

they lettltd for thfrir instruction in iho kioih of writin"? 
(1) The ftnj&W Cwtfijvrm owid iia origin to Use Amjti nn nod 
tho Asfjrian Cuneiform rttt dusted from an ttJmfal Turmia& 
tpnbolir character * (2) thn ami Latin atphahnu w*M 

laimifi^tly derived from the Pfcntuima; th* 
adapted to iu psuye prreiic funi-tinn? by a nccuutnuilfon and 
AmpHflralion uf I'hoimrian module; (4) the iMmndfari wru 
appropriated to the exprearian of the Samkrit hagup from tho 
prc-ciHtfng Indian S*Ml s»r £& alphabet, which was obriniHlj 
originated to meet Ulfl TtKpiirePteflt* of Tnrjmmn (Dr^Tldian) 
dude-cte ^ (i) tho firAtri ww tho effapring of later m4 already 
modified I'htriiUiiifi tetter*; and {!) lbs im elaborated out 
of Ihfl limtlfll rkltlfQEN uf tlin PtbJri writing, hat by a totally 
di Iterant method to that fait owed in ihr adaptation of the Semitic 
Barldan, Mr, Thomoi then procvi dod to ndtrrt to tho iu^Io 
p, i ut njiep tl> dlvorwion inv^Lted ojiiEtr tha fuurth head, tror tnjf 
the pri of the anttoaiittf w&m of Aryan immifrraUoa from 

tho Uaiu intu lha ptovinwa of Arinin acid the Kind (i KimEi, and 
iho dowQwaid roofsa of the ptui-ond racoe hom Ibtlr fmt entry 


into the Pasjbb and the iia^iate rnidd fhftDTJ of ttn> V«lic 
hrnuu to thu imtildMhiiu'at of the eultjt^tod FmhmRnte iQHtitu- 
tiiULi 4vn the 3mmLa of Lbt: Sar^Tati, and tho cUEwiralton of 
^a&"hril grninmnr at Tank, cwtncelitl^ llo ad-Tintfl nf their 
litemturo irilh I he s impli fied hot extended alphatKit Uhj »n- 
stnacted in lln^- triantan prtrYtflOet nut of a vdiry archaic ttpo of 
rhcrrikmn T and wh«io grjphic eOicioney war WD^'nIarlf aided 
by tlje Irw lusa of birch hark. Till* nlplualxt rootinucid in 
um as thu official writing nnder the Grctk nml Indn-Sej-thEan 
Taicia of Nortbnm (fuliii, luitii it wnr Eupincdod hy the najirritiir 
titiiss and eap^hiEilin of llie lwal I'lsIl. whidl is proved by 
A*oka"a Lnacriptioiia. on tocka aud Douolitfaa (LktaJ to 

(lave c^Turtimicd the ewad writing the rnJcirurnt India 
it! b.d. 2oQ^ while a rimilar, if not Idtlaikal, character ia seen to 
hare farniihod this prokHJtypD of all Ibo Varyinjr fjitiims of writing 
emptayid by tin' ditTer^nt nationaiitica of Indio at from 

Bind to L’rjiifflp and apn^adin^ oth Durmjih, till the Indian l*aU 
TKitU CbUEC«0 Blptiabola an thtiir own toll IQ A tin am, [q coq- 
dmiian, Mr. Thoinaa pointed emtths importance of Hie duKMivmrs 
of Nurrk and Cddwi’U, derived from complexly iitde|MndenI 
wurfw, i^arding tbo Scytliic origin of Iho introductory Indian 
ilpbbetl, 1 —A/AfflYPfw, April 14 + IS416. 

Xo 3Uhaumtivr articlo wm ever prepared er pohlliheil in fort Ilf r 
dsfitlnpcantU of the tomnwbat cfiinpr^hciLfi7o tluwry chai tmm* 
ciatod; but ita purport \y as Wa i|(liitod F with ectmin^ approval* 
Bud* m far aa I am mraf* r Wtlbout hmdJu Comment,"in FnaCQ 
and Ui-tmany, The subject luu JilcawLs* been dtecu^d at two 
Mineral BtH^up ef iho .kiiatin Shifty fl f Itmigd jJoura, Ai. Soc. 
Bengal K and Eepwrt of Bth Feb- 1.867, p. 3S. Son also 

J.U.A.S. toL t. [s a.) p. 4*1). IVilh the geoeniJ [ennr of these 
^iWTi-couTcnsitjrjiua prixctiEingi l hftVD na po»jdbln cslw of .lb- 
wdifactiou* Nfltmally* the laving- rcpn-Kniatriai of tin- indian 
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from as valid infernal indications* that they originated* altogether on their own soil, that which has 
so often proved a nation's unassailable heritage of its indigenous civilisation — a system of weights 
and measures, which retained its primitive identity in the presence of successive dominant exotic 
nationalities. It seems clear that the intrusive Aryans, at whatever period their advent is to be 
placed, met and encountered a people, already dwelling in the land* of higher domestic civilization 
and material culture than themselves* Whether their eventual supremacy was duo to ^diminished 
northern energy* superior animal physique* or higher mental powers* 1 does not concern us at present; 
but independent of the inner-life evidences to that effect, a parallel inference might bs drawn from 
the indirect data and the contrasted tenor of the hymns of the Big Veda,* which, while indicating 
in their chants nn Immature social condition, refer almost exclusively to tho geography of the Seven 
Rivers; whereas Maim, at a date but moderately subsequent, 1 associates the ihr higher progress 
manifested in the body of the wort with a more easterly seat of authority, and while asserting no 
community with things or people beyond, or to the tc#&t tcard of the Saras vat i, arrogates ibr the exist¬ 
ing representatives of the Aryans a dominance over kindred kingdoms, extending, in the opposite 
direction, down tho Ganges to Kanauj> But* in demanding credence for the simple gifts of invention 
arising out of manifest wants uniting the already thrice commixed* and In so fur improved 1 local 
inhabitants, as opposed to the Aryan a^siirnpLicn of the introduction of aU knowledge* I am by no 
means prepared to contend that the domiciled races gained nothing in return. The very contact of 
independently-wrought civilizations, to whatever point each had progressed* would tend mutually to 
advantage both one and the other; the question to be asked is* which of tho two was best prepared 
to receive new lights* and to utilize and incorporate the incidental advantages within their own body 
politic? The obvious result in this case* though denoting the surrender by one nation of all their 
marked individuality* by no means implies that they did not carry with them the full force of their 


Aryans rrScBLcd any notion of thoir narrator* tannE' bcTrawf-d* 
i,-Yen muza cnnvfdk'Ui me-ch anient tchiclei for the of 

lhon^hl P from lint* prtteffldedq ^nnrusl DraridiaJu 0f ihr mutitL; 
kut the fsols coiut? up cumulatively ii^iinst ihcra. Tu the ttbon 
liKt mny now (1874] bo added ^ihii Cyprian alphabet* embodying 
tho tintk inxgtWftJ' Tht* former tl found to be Li of fnUufonn 
origin and so impi'rfWt, :lb compared with tho riuvnU'i.m nc-heme, 
that sm bdo-il qp the J^haenkian Ifttm become k&own n it tm-d to 
vRftiih/ 1 —)lii MiUlloth Hay, 1874 p p. 5* A 
[ The Ttor. M. A. Shorting [Indim Antiquary fot* Sept, 1872), 
dwtribes the Hralmno, in hil moddED stronghold nt Brnar^, 
“ ouj endowed with an nxtrntmlj (ful>tlfi T rather than with. a 
powerful mind; whkh by lung habit* perpetuated from ogo to 
ac^-n and from fftaiiEy to family* ha has trained to the utrci*.»st 
■ dtigtitttffr, **lf-wiikd, jwrtinm; toW f and flipwiftdj 
arrogant and vain. 11 

* WlUm* Big Ycdii Sant Itti, iil pp. rriiL aii. Ltmdon* 
1SG7; VMoa St-Mmtia* Etado iitrU 04of»|biv * - * d b ipha 
lev Hymnra Vi^IhLOC#* Ffaritf* 1B5G P p. 8J>. 

3 Jamal Aa He*. Bengal, IHG2, p.-19; Mai M idler'* Big 
Veda* preface to text, IT. pp. Xit-miit. 

fur fpeculatiTV la regard to the Yedas P iw aKi Max 

Miilli£T F Ponirkrtt fit F pp- 21 t F SBC, etc.; WiLwD f Vftk fc L 
47* ii. 1; St,-Martin, p, XIX ; M. DvtkleiQT St .-Hilaire, J&tinwi 


&3 SarnttUi lSci H p.ift; Dr- Martin tfaag, Aitanji Irlkisu, 
Bombay, tsfri; Utdfbitucker, Piritni* p. 7i!, etc. 

4 11 WV ha*e F therefore, dceorrfibg to (in? riewfi jmrt ffumcnortiv 
lOtp-mnded, four ecpiwntu itmln, ?o rprai, d popnhaioa in 
ladiu: I. Th- forusl Inbii, eudi im tin KuI.tjj, SS^lttbalu, bhlt3i( r 
cEC-p who may ha\i- fuM Inrlja from tht nini.ti-f’api. 2. Tho 
Dr^ridimu* who rnti rod India frruu the north"Wt^i, ,iciJ either 
ToSmuaiily towiml* thrk altiumk' in tit* sooch 

p| the ptfaiDifula P or Wiiw driT^rO by the prrMun? ftf iub»(|uei]t 
honh-^, fnllowifiLg tlbfi m from the Bamo duwtiaD, 0. The mce of 
Scythian or non-Arran immigranta fnenn the ner|b-^rBt p whoso 
lin^TLige idtrrwiink united with the Sanskrit to font! the J*r6trit 
dkaJecti of Nurtln rn India, 4, Tho Aryaa invsilm who (after 
er|Miratia^ flrit ftom th* 1 other braarhe^ of ita lEdo-tieimaiuc 
stocic t and k*t of nil from tho 1 Vadim braaoh of iFiat farnily^ 
mlraneed into Indin, bufrjtv Ihrm itir non-Airam trib« 

who were pirrioUsly in pnwt-slicEti of the PBnj&h and otbtfr porta 
of the North-West proTmcw of India, and after on?atiiiing 
|fnlLiqnnh;n] roravnunitii'? r and fniiodin^ fimhtnanieal in^titutinm 
in tbs north, gradually dlffitsod ffctttUiitFv* to the and eoqth T 
and OTtnlually extended ihi-i r discipline R and to pome degree thuir 
iirral IflOCnJ^*, Ihk the irmojort part* of lb pcfMEllllk"—Muir's 
Sanskrit TiXte, 11 pp. 4S7-S. abo Cal dwell'a Dr^ridian 

Gnumnmf. 
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influence,, and affect nmfcediilly the character of the people among whom! at the end of tbfiit 4 
wanderings* they introduced a priestly absolutism, which hm progressively grown and increased 
rather than lost power over all India, 

Here again a consecutive query forces itself upon our consideration. The Aryans are inferentially 
supposed to have been in a comparatively barbarous state on their first entry into the land of the 
Srtjrfu Sindti, or “ Seven Rivers/ 11 There arc no direct indications of how long a period they spent 
in traversing six out of the seven streams, or what opportunities may have been afforded for social 
improvement during the onward movement j but even by their own showing in the sacred hymns 
of the Hig Yeda, the Aryans, when they had reached the bunks of the Sarusvatl, were still but 
imperfectly civiHued. The Daxyus, or indigenous races, with whom they came in contact in the 
Punjab, may also have been in a more or less backward stage of national development! due to 
the influences of a ftuttf-postor&l life; while the more settled inhabitants of the kingdoms on the 
Jumna must be taken to have been well advanced in civil and political refinement. 3 Is it not, 
therefore, probable, that when the Aryan tribes, at the close of their migrations, settled in Iho midst of 
an organised and homogeneous nation, independent leading spirits may have detected the opportunity 
for the origination of a new religion* to ba evolved out of the rude elemental warship of the immigrants, 
aided by the mystification of the exotic language which came so opportunely in company ? 3 The 
narrow geographical strip, to which the promoters of this advanced creed, m represented in the pages 
of ilanu, confined the already arrogant priestly dement intervening between the two nationalities, 


1 Bk-Hulm, p T H II ititnMfl quo la ne ioomte de* Am* 
if nit mi mein ucc i{cf a Inrit □ t tin j^iand lb live (I'l la^Llu-J r tftmxm 
Hi y* tH.bu+ r 4 tih dlf9 If franchirsmt, rUMcELt cIl* Hop 

bteharn encore pirfkr at oil panl6. Ll memoiri! Jt> If nr vie nnt£- 
rimiref FrufowDr W. I», Wbilnry, of YbSp mm of our 

mufsl Bdvwirod SiliAnl •cbuUt*, tikewbv Htmck it ith tlm 
■MinLrn.nL presented in their diJcrefiL uf Vrtlir life, lie 

remark*,, “ Tht bjmzu ul tho Vtdas were di ntl y tOEnpLwcd on 
tho bulb uf t|ue I cute- and it? brihuLkrii»p thru the jm-jl nJ3cy 
of the fji AD-fo wqj us vi t unknown tu the Aryan immigrants; :iud 
liny thr oh-phant m a still-wumlrrnd-at ummnj; while 

the cttHovt tidua£*of India whteh we hni* from wltV-utl show 
uf prat kingdom* mi flip (fongfn and t3ic ihjdmnt red net*! to 
tho §fmcu nf min both in taf and pfttiei/'—Thc Study of 
Lnnpu.tt[r& r Ijobdob* LUG?, p . 

1 Prof. WQiili while epinbn^ of the ultimate sc-lf-dfTelnp- 
mmt flf tlHr Aryan* in Lhe Pm jib*remark^ “ Ji [is] indisputable 
that the Hindu of tht Fgtifik m bad ntlamrtl lo tip advanced 
stj"c of ciiilutAlion, liule, if at all. differing from that In which 
they W£3V femnd by tltr CrceLi at Akxmder It intUkod., lllbfPflgh 
pin hSi-'hiTj! llti'T bid not *pniad no far to the «UH P and tm located 
chii-rly in till? Punjab and alcin^ Hue IihIiw" (ItVeda, ii. 
p. Jttil). I Am indued to qniatinn this Utter inference, ] do 
mt think the eirll tJUitiun orideuted In the teat of the El£ Yedm 
by any narnas up U\ the tmtk nf that dbcovond on iho ftdrent of 

llii! Greek*; indeed, It Wotild be n compIrU annnudy ti> 

tlml thv. wElUc oecnpLcd in their way oAW-ajili, 

b i-i>TL«timt biV'tilitj with the local tiibef, ihmild hate made i 
pTupuftum4kly greater pmgTM* in natioiml cultnrt than they 
did in the tuU^nant ii* or ieten centnries of fi*c4 rtddente ia 
ibeb a*w Ji^nai* ^ Libia the StCfcU Ilivtn. 


5 The late B t. Cobbtatk-tr, itf as is the Weiiminttr 

litwitte {] Hfl-in |l 1 dl), has j'bstly n mikikni Hut ihc- 102S in - 
ftjbennt hymn* of the R% Vtda ^onHtLluted but a p**T *t«ck in 
trndr urbr-rtHin lo futmd a iLpnr rclijrioE, Nor db the Sam a 
“ kn*piwd rp HtMfau to whom they were revealed, nr technically 
* E aeea, M nfi^crir* from the Lna-nul evidence of their embodied 
compositions, to have poraessed any *nch mental riualifleatiotLB 
m* sbeuld have been equal to the oragbiitloa of the higher in- 
tellertiul fitrueture of llmbmimkraa. Broh O^ltktaekir proceed*, 
“ The Hindu pric^thaod, buwcnT. has snsaged to ilkmonAtrato 
lhat 10iH hj-rms mean in mility a very pomieroiM mma of dlnsdy 
iFfnltd works. 'These hymn-. 1 ii sap to the people, p you 
must be awnre r Ffwnk of ritual ads which are untutelljjpble to Tn« t 
and they make silonon alsri to evemte, lilifaiui and dirine, whieti 
ore ihrondrd in ohecurity; tirnw fan tnn-t admit that Ui^e 
wcski tailed ilrdAnidwii, which tip lain the propter perfominca 
of ri [(^—which giw ill rutralions of those emit* And Ji^nnlary 
tunaisva. and which contain philostiphlod *f«ciilntions. to boot— 
nra a sece-wary wmpkuwflt of the in*puvd Ei^ Veda hymns/ 
* . . ■ lU-H hymn« r of A few frfKi r-ach, are hut a poor lireli- 
h*M.d for A fast ioen:u*inji number of holy and idle mun : but 
CXpiiUd liiOw hyrans into A host of wot fe* which even the most 
diligent itstdent ronld uDt master m h-» than percTat yCArs; 
apply to their teai’hm" the rale that i pupil muni nrver study 
them from a muaiciipt, but r«rkc them ntally from bi* 
Kpilitual guiifa; mttkt them thr basis at a complicated ritual* 
whidt no one U allowed to perform without a h*Mt of priesta* 
and harnlsome presents to mob of them—and what A bright 
penpectiTO opens itself to a number nf the BrikmonicBl caste, 
and to those who follow la hb track! fp 
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would seem to savour mo re of m esoteric intention than of any natural peso It of conquest or 
of progressive power achieved by the settlement of an intellectually higher class. That the 
Aryans should be able bo completely to divest them selves of their national entity, and leave no 
trace behind them, would bo singular in itself; but the concentration of all god-like properties on a 
mere boundary-line, so much hiusted upon aa Brahmanism grew and pushed its forces downwards 
into the richer countries of £Iindu&t&n, while it ignored both the land of the nativity of its votaries 
and the site of their later more advantageous domestication, forms a fair subject for present specula- 
lion and future mature invcsUgutiom So that It may be summarized, if the pure Aryan races, in 
their other migration*, ultimately arrived at contrasted theogonics* adopted divergent forms of speech, 
and submitted themselves to the prevalent manners and customs encountered in their western 
lines uf settlement* it is asking but little to attribute a dominant Influence to the independent, 
cl villas! ion of u nation Alexander no more recognized as his ethnic brethren, than the British soldier 
in later days discovered his kindred in Professor Mas Muller's typical Bengali, l or in the Sepov 
mutineer, who might have claimed a less degraded relatioti&liip + But this in Itself is a matter only 
incidental to my special subject, and I return to the question, that if the Aryans wero so far in¬ 
structed on their early sectional immigrations as to bring with them, or subsequently to import and 
amplify, the Phoenician alphabet, and similarly to secure Its transmission, even as a secondary 
system of writing, over all the country of the Bmhiimrshb, it would be rash to attempt to 
place a limit on the amount of Chuldxcan or other western sciences that may have accompanied 
these cursive letters/ which, either directly or indirectly, travelled eastward from the borders 
of Mesopotamia to tho banks of the Ganges. And clearly. If the grammarian Pimini's age 
has been rightly determined by his special modern commentator/ Bactrim writing, or Facamhti- 
Spit* roust have been freely current at Tasila at and before u.c. 543, even as it subsequently 
became the ruling alphabet in those parts, so as to appear as the Inscription character under 
A-Eoka {b.cl 246) In the Peshawar valley, and to hold Its own as the official method of expression 
in concurrence with the local Pali as low down os Mathura until a much later period. Under 
these evidences of the spread of Aryan civilization in India, there will be little or no difficulty 
in admitting that much of what has hitherto been esteemed as purely indigenous knowledge 


* Mai Muller., Sanskrit Literature, p, 13, 11 Or to cormnc* 
the Engliib Mildier that tho mme blood nmning in tut veins 

usd In Lbe Vi 1 in.4 gf tha dark 

’ Wa faaiTe Indirect evident to show tint tbi-s stylo &f writing 
obtajnwS vary rarly aumney m association with tbe mimsraafc'nlal 
mu inform T Wherever, in the mrim S sculpiuriw, wo we two *cribcs 
emptoyod—ton o&o tiaing n vltlfi filial marking ft day tablet, the 
other writing- upon 4 iciibl® subetaiicn—I avurtM? that tho Utter 
ta using the cumvo Babylonian character. dr what btu since been 
eofiMialtiinsUy ttro^niKcd as L^hsujfm Spo also the srnbjcct 
aioro Jiltlly Mol, J.E.AA UL (ISGiJ sr.&_ p. 24a ; and a nonce 
of Lheiatetiptwa on tin- Moabite Itour, nx- SK, r # (1*71) p.iltf. 
M-1to&aia mraden it youeJusmdj a*ub3iibrd that tiitt Jtv* Hwd 
PhomcD-BnbyIonian letters at tho coming out of E^rpt in 13.12 H.C. 
—LaB^tK’s ScuiiliilUbS, pp. I08 h 2 Hi, 

* G DidstLickerJ 11 Fkmnip Mb Finn b Saaikiit Literal™/* 


London, IS^lp pp. IS* 227 3 BO oIpo Atwu* Thli Grammar. 
Cobjnbo, p. sUE; nod Col#brrak@ K ii SDk. E^t= p iL p. #. 
Early GrtunnuLra (of "the ibr?o Situ Id hT )_£mfr« 

bj Eiuuai: rules of grammar S a i%bl boots entitled 
dApiyaz comprising 33911 apbomJiu. Fdr/tiia by KitTSyanji T 
nnunniiuLg or oipjai.ain]' lintni'a rales. Sfahdihriih^^ by 
Panin jail, intorprfc , tm£ OF COtrrc-Lin^ EitjiTiuiu'ft imnotntdonis— 
Coltibfwsi^# ^iyv nL PmL Cowed, iiL p. 3S> 

4 Mat Midler, Sanskrit LiL t London, 1 Wi9, p. 521: and 
p niaev to tart of 11% Vtda, London. |fi£!2 ( Tot jr* p. Ixiiv. 
i4 YiivHai^Ll-Llpi u most, lltoly ttuit Tarit'ly of the aiplmbcl 

pronon* to Alexusdar, «4 proTionji to Fag ini, Me amt 
tbo typo of top tmltao- sdplwhrt^ Thts is bo far tnio of ibf 
AorMirn Indian or B*Ctri4U alpbabotH bat dpt* flat apply to Ihr 
protolyi^ of tho local Lit or lmliaii-Pib chaxuttcn of A?oLa 
and of hit i&swtimi pnedoceiBnr9, 
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mnv, even thus early, have been improved and matured by the waifs and strays of the dis¬ 
coveries of very distant nations, without in any way detracting from or depreciating the in¬ 
dependent originality of local thought, or the true marvels India achieved unaided by foreign 
teaching. 

In illustration of the preceding remarks, and as the necessary definition of the boundaries of 
the kingdom to which our initial series of coins refer, I transcribe in full a translation of the 
original passage from Mann. The “ orhis veteribus not us" will bo seed to be closely circumscribed ; 
and, as I have said before, the ancient seats of the Aryan races are altogether ignored in the general 
summary. 

Mimu t ii IT . 1 “Between the two diving rivers, SarasvatI and DriahadvatI [Ohltang]., Ilea 
the tract of laud which the sages have named Brahma vast a, became it teas frequented by gods. 
18- The custom preserved by immemorial tradition in that country, among the four pure classes, 
apd among those which are mixed* is called approved usage- 19- KoitURSFtETRA [modern Debit]* 
Matsta, PaxchAla [ Kttnyafoi&juj Ennnuj], and Slrasexa [or Mathura], form the region called 
Brahmarshi, distinguished from Brahmavakta* 20. From a Brahman who was bom in that 
countjy, let all men or earth learn their several usages. 21. That country which lies between 
Him Ay AT and Yindhya* to tho east of YiXAMXA [where the Sarriivati disappears in the desert a J* 
and to the west of Pray An a [Allahabad] , is celebrated by the title of Maduyadesa [or the 
central rcprbjj] + 23. As far os the eastern and as far as the western oceans, between 1 the two 
mountains just mentioned, lies tho tract which the wise have named AryAvarta [or inhabited by 
respectable ffifli], 23. That land on which the black antelope naturally grazes 1$ held fit for the per¬ 
formance of sacrifice^ but the land of Mlechhas [or those who speak barbaromftfl differs widely 
from it. 24. Lot the three first classes invariably dwell in those before-mentioned countries; but 
a ScDRAp distressed for subsistence, may sojourn wherever he chooses." 3 

It is reasonable to Infer, as a general rule* that all schemes of weights devised by isolated 
peoples, developing their own social laws, should primarily be based upon some readily accessible 
unit of limited proportions, rather than upou any higher measure of weight which advancing 
civilisation and authoritative legislation might impose upon tho normal datum. Such a metric test 
was found ready to men's hands in India, In the seed of the Wild Licorice [Abrm prceateriue) f a 
plant whose habitat was os extended as its produce was uniform and comparatively exempt from 
desiccation, — advantages which from Immemorial time have secured for the local rati a repre¬ 
sentative place amid the adjuncts of the goldsmith's and money-changer's scales. 


* Sir W + jotn*"* Works* Lcmdos* rol, iu.; Jlan^tiiort, 
nindn Law, p. 22. [The (ulic* mturk tho Sanskrit {xim- 

D3e?nfi]liir |, l irUcrpretnl uni* ij tfcfi original k‘lt p wLiuh ii preserved 
m ihi* tnitnlatiim In It-omuli Iclkis,] HipTp Li ak a French 
Unnsktmn of Muitu hy M . IdJisdi'ur Deshli^luHnps, Ftnii p L8&L 

* Mon-! Sanskrit Testo, ii pp. 4IME 

* Hr* Moir has tri VejIJ a* a new frMutati&u of tiui celebrated 
paajiajJV, which* UJ it dillLTi fli*m the obgitS ill lim introductory 
portion, l ippttd in hi* om words. 


" Thu tmetp foihltmri by the gr*ls, whieh ht§ between the 
twft diTine liron, Sarnsrati and Dri^bjuivr^ i is a\M 
vptrm, Tke Usage rilariu^ tn cast** and mild c&lfaH, which 
hrn been tralidirauHy rfteufd in that country, h CfiUiil tho pyre 
Tins country d Kismtshutni [m tho n^iun of 
Dchlijp nod fhf the XlatAyiif, Pnuchhlad (in. ibv vj^initv of 
rawfera Euiuj) 7 and SCrawnw (in tho district of Mathuri), 
which adjoins BrnlLinJmLma B U’the land ol the DrahnuuTih^ 
(diiiuij Riftii)*—Anahit Tests* ii, p, 417. 
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* The later Sanskrit writers freely conceded its claim to tho title of “Balance or Seales seed" 
' tuldrtfa), and the great Akbor, in the sixteenth century, still continued to recognize its 

position, under one of its ancient names, in the “rerf" *wriW): for all reductions upon, pro¬ 
vincial payments of revenue, though, having felt the inconvenience of so inconclusive a test la mere 
exact mint analyses, ho ordained that tho State trial weights should henceforth be kept in pieces 
of cut agate . 1 

After the rat \ 9 in ascending order, appears the uiiMa, which, in Its acceptance far and near, 
beyond its Indian home, may almost claim the title of a second triuY, if not that of a separate standard; 
as such, Indeed, its name has come to figure m the indigenous speech m “an elementary weight/ 15 
In its static sense tkk measure also owes its parentage to the vegetable world, in the form of a 
tangible seed* whose properties of permanence arc shared with the associate rati, in a hard compact 
texture and a protecting glazed ski iu Unlike the wild rati, however, this is a cultivated bean,, w hich 
has hitherto been identified with tho Pkaseolm radiatu *; hut none of the seeds of this plant, even tho 
most highly developed, at all approach the required weight; go that the representatives of tho true 
J luth i Hindi had to be sought among other varieties, when the prototype was readily 

traced in the Ffafteoim miff arts, which has disappeared from the north-west of India* to bo preserved 
in the agriculture of the south, whore* like other congenial products of the soil, it has the advantage 
in point of growth over its counterpart of the higher latitude, and even discloses a weight slightly 
hi excess of that demanded by tho metallic tiker mdsha. 


Table op ’Weights or Indian Phaseou* 

Ota£fli r 


Miriras.^pjfaw&M mtfarU *. *. *. 20 seeds 

= 70 grains, average weight 3 5 \ 

„ 20 

lr 

77 „ 

|j 

3-35 f 

>, 

ll 

n » 

11 

3-85 Averasc3 ’ 6< ' 5 

„ 20 

ii 

66 „ 

11 

3*3 J 

Picked specimen* mount up to 20 

II 

10T-S „ 

U 

5-37 

{ PJutwolw ttdgurit? 




4 

Madras*, * j Black seeds 20 

t* 

134 „ 

Ii 

6-7 

' lied seeds 20 

ll 

HI „ 

It 

5*55 

B + India.— PKq**qIu 8 wrphii 40 

ll 

46 „ 

11 

1-105 

K. India tt 20 

ll 

10 3 „ 

11 

-515 

n u 20 

u 

10-3 „ 

11 

*515 

Oude.—Bakaln, Jkfci xulpiri* 





„ , r Black seeds 20 

It 

96 „ 

ii 

4-a 

,, *, Brown seeds 20 

11 

94 „ 

lr 

4-7 

„ Valin, Zallab riripm#.„ 20 

II 

91 ir 

11 

4*55 

The mdrim is concurrently mentioned as a 

food grain in Mnnu (ix. 

39J ; und Prof. Wcbfr remirka, that 


die noro, in ita metric sense, id not found in any texts authentically Vedic/ though it seems that the term, ns 
applied to pulse* occurs in tho Athaira Veda.* 


1 “ Bj the ftflimini of Hli Hljcftr th^r mud*} gTfthu of Apitr» + 
which were onkred to be it«d in weighing/ 4 —Ain h Akbari 
(ftlailwia), I. HO. 

1 WiliKia, Glrcttaty of Indian Tcmi t twbrorr. 

3 Weber, “/Tatislu *" 1 Berlin Audsny Tr. l 3 G 2 t p T s* 


* Muirs Sinifcrit Tpito, toL v m p. 403 . 

The Vlihnii notice nw.iA* m quo of the earliert 

Cidrivat*! pSunOi, md Ol» l but iJ may be eflered in Bflc^ifLDe, h, 
—WUm + i Vwhim Purkga (edited by Ihoft^r IMl.J, iSG4 h 
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I exhibit these necessarily imperfect seed tests merely to demonstrate that there once existed, 
and still remains amid the produce of the soil, a safe and sufficient foundation for the resulting 
weights contributed by the metal equivalents, with which we are more immediately concerned. 

The next progre&sioiutl step in the table of weights of silver, though seemingly of a more 
theoretical character, in the abandonment of the seed test, may after all bo found to represent a very 
practical appeal to some definite and well-understood sum or equivalent of value of prehistoric 
tradition. The denomination in question is variously styled by the term i iharana (from ^ dhri, 
“to hold”},' or by the more suggestive alternative of jitirdna, “old,” indicating a thing already 
ancient when Mann's Laws were conceived, and pointing to a period long anterior to the date when 
the so*termed “Poetical Editor” embodied, those Laws in Sanskrit verse. Whether the Aryan 
designation of dharitna, us a fuari-standard, should bo taken to imply finality in the primitive 
scheme of computation, mfty be a question; but the dosing item in the amplified gold table, 
to which the *ume name is given, certainly favours such a conclusion. It is to the surviving 
representatives oi this ancient punina, embodying precisely the requisite number of rat is of silver, 
that 1 shall have to appeal for confirmation, of my estimates of weights and us furnishing the Curliest 
specimens extant of Indian money. 

The final denomination in the list of silver weights seems to bear a less archaic aspect than the 
lower gradations of the same series. The multiplication by the decimal ten amid the dominant fours, 
which brought it into harmony with an established and identical weight in the gold table, savours 
of foreign intervention ; and the exotic designation of satuimina, “one hundred measures,” equally 
points to Aryan mil nonces. Wc can appreciate the motives which induced the northern races to 
devise the fatarakiiia, or “ one-hundred rati” piece, ont of existing units of value; but it is difficult 
to divine the object or meaning of “one hundred measures," which do not fiUn with either of the 
national metric schemes. The specified total of 320 rate is equal to 960 barley-corns. Accepting 
the latter seed as the natural Aryan unit, the r L_ part 0 f this sum would be 3’2 ratis or 96 barley¬ 
corns—a broken subdivision, which can only be accounted for by a theoretical rather than a 
practical assertion of the decimal system, already indicated in the fen above adverted to, and the 
parallel ten in the crowning total in the gold ecries* 

Having gone through the metallic items in the table of silver weights, this will, perhaps, he 
tho fittest place to introduce the combined tables of natural products, silver, gold, and copper, from 
the text of Mann, so us to bring under one connected view the smaller seed grain weights, which In 
the original Sanskrit text are made to originate and lead-up to tho larger totals in metal, but 
which I infer to have been in their more minute forms, at least, mere fortuitous subdi visional 
parts of tho central rati. The barley-corn may well have claimed an earlier title to the honours 
of the lesser unit] but at the period: to which these data refer the local rati had clearly established 
itself as the normal ond guiding test of all descriptions of weights. 

hgW - 1, F* oTd ' rapport" etv.^WilHon, iwi row. wrigh or mMumrs/'-TTil]taim'B Saj^i Dirtwnnr? iw, 
Swredtfv RiMnlsp (-stand to, “to weigh in a to Luo*,”- th« pragrcMbo to * medaii of fised *»!«„, „ to"'the m * 
fttlaj/4 Mfi {« without the tstsjfA 0, “ In hold m a twlkBco, mifcrial iisntfi, or “ j, ™ 
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TiiL 131 ♦ 11 Those names of copper, silver, aud gold (weights) which are commonly used among men for 
the purpose of worldly business, I will now comprehensively explain. 132. The Tery small mote which may 
he discerned in a sunbeam passing through a 1lattice is tho first of quantities, and men call it a iraimxw. 
133. Eight of those tratarmm wo supposed equal in weight to one minute poppy-seed (likhyd), throe of those 
seeds are equal to otto black mustard-seed (rcyh-jwjAojNi), and three of these last to a white mustard-seed 
(gaxrfritmhapa)* I3-L She white mustard-seeda are equal to a middle-9 used barley-corn (yora), three snch 
barley-corns to one krtihnate (or rvatiii*), five l-ruhnala* of gold are one twhha, mt] six teen such mritha* ono 
iuriirnn. 135. Four mrnrnflj make n pafo, ten pala* n dfan tm r hut two kruhnata* weighed together am 
considered «s one mdriiak*. 135. Sixteen of these mdiJmkd* are n silver dharana (or purdm), hut a copper 
Mrtha is known to he a Of 13?. Ton dhnrana# of silver am known by the name of a 

tatamnnti, and the weight of four twturnai has also the appellation of a fiMta." 1 


Ancient Indian Weights from Manu (c. viii. £ 132 p rfjef+). 


Table I. lEpnom Si^DimiQn or tcp Uset, tub Rati. 


Ym* -m a.1 .-.1 -prei. jhC LTl gfi. Tm JT , 

■ooiaj 

JVlUillYJlU. 

oloso a „ 

= I f^^TT 


-03210 

21 

M 

= 3 

litAyti or LikiM, 

» = i Tt*+m 

■0972 

71 

rp 

= Q 

n 

= 3 „ - 1 

■5833 

432 

Pi 

- 54 

tf 

GattTa*TBrihafl!r, 

= i« „ = a „ =i mt 

176 

12&U 

ft 

= U'2 

ft 

Tfli. 

= 54 „ = IB „ =3 „ “ 1 


AViS flriaAl OX M*Hm 


Eitfauiri wri^i In gti, Troy. 


3-5 

2 ^fri= i 



JWL 


5fj(i 

32 „ = i<; 

„ = 1 

50)0 

33) „ = iso 

» -10 


Gold, 


S?5 

5TfH= t 

*mi 



Miha. 

14(H) 

8(1 „ = IG 

„ = i 

sew 

320 ,. = Cl 

„ = 4 

5GtMM> 

321)0 „ = 640 

„ =40 


Conn 

14D-0 

80 Tf<\= 1 



Ah'. 

A^JrjAu^rhd. 


Table II. A&cesvisg [ych£MB cm tee a 


BLirtrqQ OF >VftHliT. 

n Pt = 1 1THHPT 


tiatilfr.ii rUi. 




- 1 ^ «r fjT^f 

iW* or JTuAJbi, 

= IQ n „ = I VT*T 

BAmt***, 


■ Ilinda Law% or th e Onhuanrai of Mann, bj Q, 0. £Eau>;li£ r..n r IIwigbion h j traiLEhiifrn Hag b^ea Eli^htly randiied ** gi*en iWe 
L^adoQp 182 S f nail W&rl* ef ffirW. Jofles, Ltinduti, 1700 F xttL iii. by my irk mi Mr- Joha Muir 
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TUo insertion of the smaller kinds of seed grains m tbo above table might, at first sight, 
appear to have been, pedantic and purposeless; but in an essentially poor country infinitesimal atoms 
of gold, gold dust, or silver in like minute proportions, entered largely into the dealings of a people 
just emerging from the primitive phase of barter. And wo may intuitively realize the early use, 
and indeed the necessity, of such very small change, in the fact that, within our own thues, local 
rulers have coo tinned to issue pieces of money hut little removed from what we term spangles. 
With these diminutive seeds at his command, the untutored villager had only to arm himself with 
the produce of his own fields, to cheek the deficiency in the fraudulent goldsmith’s tale of weight,* 
or the merciless discount of the money-changer on the wear and depreciation of the currency. 3 

In a land where official standards must have been exceptional and difficult of access, the ready 
definition of denominations and interchangeable counterpoises, afforded by the seeds of the earth, 
must have proved next to invaluable; hence we find, in the elaboration of these criteria inter te, 
iLut white mustard had to testify against black, while poppy-seed effected a prompt subdivision of 
either, and the average barley-corn checked and determined the integrity of the rati, which again 
might be used, in its turn, to provide for the sufficiency of the mdsha ; so that repeated averages of 
even such seemingly untrustworthy data might after all produce comparatively crucial results,* 


1 Thu- inln ii Ip- paid tain* of ihe nan tin, called by the Muhnm- 
nnylanajJ 1 jr^-1 lk paid sLir*/" ore described by Sir W. LUi*>t mi 
iJ just like little etaic* ef gold.”—Pushtu Kings of Dehli, p, 170 j 
Elliot’» Huk-rinn-.s ill. 1&3. The nldiTiiJailll nil™ rurreury 
of Klpfil nut* into flat i.-? obwut the diameter uf our pea> uud bat 
little thicket tbu til? paper this ls prints m. The Multkn gold 
ru pee u a recent uimpk diroiinitUe mnpey, 

* 11 Bat the tnrwt pemiekm* of nil dtceirer* U a goldsmith 
wLsi rommEia frauds £ the kin# shall order him to be cut piece- 
mrnl with nufi^—Monia t in, 232. 

44 ft in notorious tlidit gtildsmitlui u48 nne s*.E of M*d4 fnrbtty- 
in-T* and Mother fnr wilingJnnria, Wcightu of thu Kcmkiin, 
|k« 39. For the cvriooi penultiw uspid fur trade fraud* m 
Inter drip, tee my Filhtn Kinpi of Debit, p, IG4 ; Rllicrt , i IIU- 
turiaw, iii p. LIST. It won hi etarile some of oar enterprising 
pnrrryfirt to hate H.i make Up their dnlteL-Jttt Wrights by flesh 
inrrcifolly oil fruns 4+ their liithx'b" 


a TftTtintier, ^pt-ating' nf the Indian imd/of the -=e too tee nth 
ecninry, *ayf, “Alt the Jew.* that deal in money and eiehnjqgc ™ 
the empire of the Gftiritl fkiffnior ora accounted a most subtil 
iort of people. But in the Indifa they would be sanely thought 
fit to l» apprentice* to then bankers."—p. 22, nlai. el 1677. 

*• L do not wiih to iatcTrapI the independent Con™ of the 
nrcTinnrnt rm the nncirnt data by inEriwincing eitranm u- and |ww- 
f tbly more modem element* into I he text ; but n refenmee to the 
smlunw of the weth^m utinai uf India ii in^tm)’tive in ehqwiiiK 
that they also relied H[W]3 the eamiMteney of imwd^ tfl WMlt ft 
^rnxl ovemgii* ntul «jiuit!y tbni they selerted lltose fowl piwitw 
which wcm *i H*r niilr to their haikiU in the urdbojt culLiviiti&n 
of the soil. 

w Tlie follewinjj i* a table of filch ancient weiphtii as are pt[|] 
thv twill ol the Pinal] wwgfcta now prevnlcnf ifinja^heisl India, 

2 ebkwnl [bn^tKl rice' - 1 dbin ■frfen in honk]. 

B „ „ ’= i „ =1 Mil. 

te « I, - 8 =a „ *1 «B«. 

64 ,, h : —3lS „ —-B ,, =4 ,, —1 


Later wri^hti 

(945 rati*, Of 4S Tollai^ or IS mbfibaa= 1 tola], 

Th* table of higher weigbtati ** follwi:— 

2 eh&wnj — 1 dh&ci. fin, or gmhi vi wheat. 

3 „ ^ 4 „ * l nil 

61 n ** 32 „ c- 8 IT crl E^tllr 

25G B =12B „ ^32 In =4 ri tank. 

LnL« lul.lltlroL’. 

(P tanks = J (k«f T 1 &kJp 3^s| p and 73 ^1 ie*v 
10 sen f?i - J > tdflltftB 1 t3Uin r 20 tuanml khundi, or oCO lbs. 
nvointypol'Wj}. t "—rape.. T- B. Jitvit,¥^b«f India„ HemlHy + 
l3SG r p. 30'. (The tfA&ic or clLkwnl is mcidpatiilLv stuteil to be 
a eery ^constant quutiir*’; and it is further mationed Ehat 
“ the hirpe weights in uiwi pnanntea eonferni to the wesirhti ot 
Ctihi m**t in f«put»% and which lurili the ^t-litrnl medium of 
wiinmme. rp —p. 5L] 

" That thu ef the principal enm^temns of nrn&imt r 

which an 1 synonymolli with ami oqaimlnt to the f ones ponding- 
weijfhta uH’di in ^oifinscrcc^ are rai*ed alike from the freight of 
certain Te^tabk puins or seeds, smeh ha ihoso of wheat, barley, 
rice, of Ihc Ahntl.' B —Jerdfi n p- 261. 

General Cimnin^ham hai tested m n eempr^hensite mannet 
Hcmra! Tarieries-of indiaD Mcdwrightri f w1th the subjoined resulla. 
The arera^n wrights urn higher than 1 should hare aniiccpaUd ■ 
bill ihe locality of ^noirth ± richness of Mil, freihnf^s of lie seed, 
mi^hi all affect the ^nenil return, IloweTer, iu tho author 
awepts my of 1-73 for ihe praetlml wwktng weight of 

the rn^' k I need not Stop to dbai-* his taLOnr detaik 


Qfihi, 

1000 * rice seed* * wmu m -irrunrT 

WIey-cenii T husked... 4 E3 J 3 
fiOB mltsbaka, stanit henna 179L0 
60 bak:aln. common hraos fi46-t> 
10 mbiha, black bqnw ... ]46 J 0 
— Xumaiiiiitw Chronicle, 1673, p. 1&7, 


vatat Of 

Each. Italia Ltt 4frai:ni r 

0 - 3 *S 53 t 5 =l-r!>a 5 
Q'4>a7B*3=I-'a34 
3 58^0^-3= 1-7910 
^ 10004 - 4 = l'» 20 O 
li'MttU 4-4=1-8250 
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Tbe aborigines, or their early successors, having exhausted tho natural products of the soil in 
the descending scale, tho hand of tho intruder may be traced in the fanciful addition of the micro¬ 
scopic form of a "very small mote, which may be discerned in a sunbeam passing through a 

lattice,” _ the prototype of Professor Tyndall’s " dust,” ’—whose impalpable elements are still 

farther reduced, in later Brnhmanleal writings, by several degrees.* No attempt, however, seems 
to have been made by the Aryans to vary or enlarge the seed verifications of the earlier settlers; 
indeed, when tried by the test of tho hymns of tho Rig Veda, they would seem to have been very ill 
versed in the mysteries of the Flora ludica* an extensive knowledge of which was clearly necessary 
for, and is evidenced in, the formation of the normal scale of proportions; and consistently wo find 
that, although the Yedio Aryans often invoked their gods to aid their agriculture, the result so little 
availed them that their efforts in that direction were chiefly confined to the primitive barley, in the 
raising of which even they do not seem to have been uniformly successful. 1 

It will be seen at a glance that the gold and copper tables m the present scries follow a 
different system to that of the silver weights, the only points of absolute contact being the rati basis 
and the incorporated jiah or nkhka, which is introduced into the silver table under another and 
inappropriate name. The copper denominations arc identical with those of the gold only in the 
SO rad measure common to each, which, however, is differently divided in the two instances, going 
at once into tV hi the gold calculations, but descending bv 1, J, to the parallel -V or five ratis 
in the subdivisions of the lower metal. The first deduction suggested by these facta would be, that 
inasmuch as a crude scheme of exchange in copper probably preceded any effort at a silver currency, 
the copper and gold weights should take priority in point of date over the associated silver series; 
but such an inference is not supported by the positive evidence available, which establishes, in a 
distinct manner, that there were pieces of copper of identical form and fabric with tho silver-punch 


t a Soliir lidlt Ln piULiiag thurngh a dirk room htbbJ-i Lts imek 
by tilt dust itoatins in tho atr. 1 The ma $ * fats 

baud Cfllrcnrcll, ‘dkwrers itMiies, though they be mraftto 
hy candle lij-bt K and msk& them dance naked in hb btfiiu^ M — 
DtLvt und LUdi L-., p. 29 I t published ill « FrajUMisii uf Scmucv,'" 
by Jolm Tyndall, Lo&duu, 1871, 

3 ‘'Writenon medicineprowd o *icp further, andaffirm that 
4 iWMtiftiiH contain* 30 perumdqm or stoats" obewhere “ BO 
twnHI ii n gr pfitfi/ 1 are stated to he “equal to L maritAi er 
Mtndbla portion of Light/' sLi id wh kb go to the tdmk tuiutiurd 
n«eil. UlL* MCulztkpi-.kya FnrW ptiA M pertirminru to the 
fr,73,i „—CokbrcoVe'fl E&nyi r L PP- fi2S-530, A3 & 

3 Mr. Muirs tibainti™itawcbflcmly produce the Mowing 
tni'i^T© list: “Fruit (pAii/d) is mentioned in the Rig 1 Veda, 
L 110, fit iii 45, 4. PJunta (ariaMi, r/rWA) nr* fH^CU-ntly 
itl] adrd top and mm enti invoked (ri T 40, 14; ri.L 34, 23, and 
3 a t $ : 1), where some of them arc fpoten of ua jm&ucd 

three agra kffln tho god*; and bto said to be diriaa (Jr iJAlj 
X.97,i. Scunu of LLmq fimring and prodmctWe and fruit- 
heariti^ ami other* merfe."—Muir* Sanskrit Tests, f. p. 4 53. 

* Wilwn^i Eiif Veda, i. pp. xE, ini i and iiL p. 11. 

Mr. John Muir, with hi* usunl m re and complete Bess, has 
wllcrtwl Lhe entire ■erica of V*dic n-ferc-ncia io seeds in the 
subjoined pamugii—^In the Eiff Veda p. 23, id; L fiO r 3j 


L 117,21, etc.) froqurtit Kicaiton if made of whieh m Liter 
SatLakrit m^am; harley: hot aecafdifljr to the Lexicon of Mftwrn. 
Bobttingk and Hoth, s+r, t appears to havcp in early Unnoted 
corn ib guoml. Kies [rrUi], necoidinj;' lo thu autboritT, 
b Inst reftmd Ihj m the Rig V^-h, but L ruunv-I ib tlte Atls-Tn’i 
Vc-dn. as well bj barley and mdiAn (beans) :ind HU {Sf*<Tmuin 
; Bt'f ri, 14 „ 2. Tttrclwsd cm (JAtiMi) id Enontiobod in 
eeTgral pla^ of the Ri^ Veda u a on otTeritit? to tha godn + nm3 in 
■ii- 35 } 7j u mud to k proTided ai food lor Imb p i lw*». ,T — 
Sanskrit Teito, v. p, 4*33, 

With all duo deference to mj friend ^ifr, Mult and hi* Pn>- 
fewors, there ran bu littli doubt but that the word yne«± 

PH tho pUifiaua of Central Anin und the 1 *iopes of the tlim-ilara, 
p referent tally impJi&J horEigy f and rmt wheat, ’‘Hio parch«l Eiariuj* 
f«rWi of TnilSions of lina^ tn'-li rflU MifiH to its in¬ 
herited M€. Prof. Wilson eonsbtb'ntly npou tho meno- 

ir™ of tho wtHtl \m £ar% f ami espeeiAlIy in Lhe Lost vrdrnnn uf 
the Rig Veda (iii. L p 4) lie tivmf to edit, wtei Initm's hwtwt art 
said to Iw fed upon ^ -uitabte |raiiu t p * iMt il t according tu tho 
EeboRMt, fried barley, fiA ntAf^ytitdw. 

Htic> Voymjps dans Ib Thibet, spenki uf 11 lA principnJe TficoTtB 
eet cn nhw'fr* m or^e noire, dofii "« fait le rjjmAr^ ba^ 
nSime>ntain* de tonic la population Ihilwfalilin, rithfi oil patiTre," 
—ii. p r 259. 
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corns concurrent with the latter. Added to which the chums of this conventional weight of 32 
rads for 56 grains) to remote antiquity are proved by its remaining so much cf a fixed institution 
in the land that it intruded itself amid all the Muhammadan monstructions, and received full 
recognition from their rulers os a noiniual standard, undisturbed by prior or subsequent changes in 
the coinage, up to 145Q-14SS a d., at which period Bahl6l Lodi had to improvise a new compound 
copper currency, 1 to supply the denudation of the country of its precious metals by the ruthless 
plunder of the Mughak under Timur at the close of the fourteenth century. 5 

The advance upon the gold surarna of SO rails to the pata or nhh&a ia made by the local jbur, 
while the grand total is created, as in the silver table, by the decimal ten, This weight of 80 rath, 
or 140 grains, which we find thus domiciled in India, as a second or alternative standard for gold 
and for copper under the denomination of pana> is the measure to which I have alluded m the near 
counterpart, whether by hazard or design, of the Egyptian for if, the data for which latter weight 
will be found below, 3 But identity in this case by no means necessitates a direct borrowing either 
on the one part or the other- The Phoenician draeftma' like wise runs sufficiently close upon the 56 
grains of the Indian purdnu - f but if it can bo shown that the latter amount was arrived at in 
by locally cherished figures applied to an indigenous unit, we can afford to disregard mere approxi¬ 
mations However, this question need net be pressed further, as the 140-grain weight, in its 
tangible form, only appears amid the coin ages of India just so long after the period of the first 
national pieces as should suffice to establish their age and high antiquity; while its transmission 
from foreign buds at so late a date need not affect the complete independence of the first efforts 
of the local mind in the direction of monetary exchanges. 

In following up the subject of the derivation of names, wo discover a much more distinct 
assoc iation with Send Lie traditions in the word nishka t for which a Sanskrit root has long been 


k Falhisa XiiL^rs of Mli t p. 3G3. 

3 Ibid + p r 313 + 

3 ftps *c fit g£n£ra!i>meiU Eat . . In peak preuri? dkttte 
qa’-oEi ail de h vakar Eat *e d&fnh du Rajluti, 

Eitora, tioffl dt? k kutrpJe t-i?vpiU*niiP an T«i«inu^e -ilu laqnElIo 

Alimunlr^ f dI uk k ttoUf tUo capiuk- do ^F^rpU 1 . L . Id manqoD 
limbi tie lout* indi nation d'lina menm- in lent'are ad A.i: di- 
ra^h tr-iic qtH? « potds cIaLl 3‘unite infcriunrB de la k 

paid* de 11 piem (Mr. Ilnmj’i five jfaf weight] *'en troUTfi 
Igal k 698 grain* Tmj; adnnrfctoiu I# rhlftt* dfe 7GQ pfiur teair 
e ample. Non* spprtDftiii a audie (from Sir. Harri/t pdpvitu ol 
llamas HI.) qus kafubdiraioni du AT*f fmdI dc snnplii fruL'twins 
do Cftte niLflire, il dun «lt* unite* d’ltoe tat^Urt piiu petite.'*— 
EL Chibu. Note sui Wi poidi E^yptim, EurHc 
(Faiil, 1861]. p, IS. (The &*tm wn* of the vulne ef ten An/.} 

I AJinL'i tta interesting uxcHldi uf another Terr uckm K^rplka 
freight frnin the pn£fli of JTatiirW» 11 The firey ftt&Hito bnll turn 
a mtan diameter of 2} inffcfii. Il* form U that of an orange 

squevircl somewhatnUfc of it* plural ikpf. It*ffrmSrat diameter 
is S5 inchea p and its IriHt S'66 Indies. Iti iiirfar* is Litu'Yr; n t 
and ibowi Jin murk of unj tool, and it pr«cntj the appearand o| 
hjumg hewn reoghly rounded bj bcin^ shuJtt-n in a t«*?I wflh 
other itoiii* T On the rarfltn when faund wem fr^rcnil whsfa 
rpoti of lime of plnrtiT. In fhii cottditkjSL it has been A^conli ty 


weighed in the Standards Department, and iu weMglit wbm fannd 
te- lie 8p&£4' ST sraiin. After thin weiprhillpfp the LLnie- or pltuter 
Was earefallj rem&red and presumed, when the weight ef the 
pnnhe hiU wm faltnd to b# graiits, wjuitfilent Eg 

mrate It dDli remained fnr ccrtuddemilen 

hew far tin- weight fli ihil gnuitUr \r±\\, which must have n- 

tnained nndnuirbtid in the Great pjr«nid for not much lesd ihaa 
4000 Wftra (the duE* more geu^rttllj: ascrihcd to the cotLFtme- 
tie cl ef the Great Pynraid beui^ ’2L^>0 n.c.), to with uny or 
the ancient Egyptian wdghla. Amuiting fa 6t. .trbnih ont, u 
pftfad hv I>f B YotLag id his artirfa * Wesfhta‘ in the fiticv* 
cfapiiHilfl Britanniei^ the nDeoint E^rptiftfl xUiaa weighed S 
Hogtiidi ^ttuds, or SS2-0S3 praiiiimw, thus ditfmug not very 
Diuch from that of the granite kill, licit laEft aathnnded do 
not Hijire with thid wi ighi of the Egyptinn Mitia Aeounlin^ 
tn UiL'm Oil* Uidvxjt weight m-nmt to that of the bdi is th« 
Eahykoisn Mina pwtnmes. Fn>f. MiElpr, in hii JweGtmt 

of thu %>w Standard Foand (p. 7&5},Ut ehown that m frrquant 
Us^ Imperial modern JKHLIid, or nnii of weight, differ* 
tery little from + anJ u thcmfaffl derived hnm ¥ Lho anckBt 
Egyptian lHuu^_A^KrVp Bee. 2& f |&:-> i p , 4 ^ 

* Mr + Bwgon, hoverer, edeulnEed that thii weight ihould bt 
plMtd u high OJ 58 and 59 pxiatL '-Madiktl, Jewiih Cottui-e h 
p. ^34. 
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sought in vain* 1 * 3 but which seems to connect itself naturally with tM?! (< to he weighed''of the 
Book of Job/ an imperfect form of which vert may kayo passed to the Aryans with the PhEEuiciau 
letters already adverted to; however, as the lado-Germanic races were not bound to respect 
Semitic roots, they seem to have lost the final /, and though they may have caught the 
meaning and retained the vague sound of the word, they do not appear to have imported or 
had any knowledge of the weight of the Hebrew #kefol of 220 grains. So that the integrity of the 
Indian system of weights remains altogether unaffected by the introduction of a second or 
alternative name of foreign origin to supplant the original pala. 

If the empire of Darius really extended to the banks of the Indus, in our acceptation of the 
term, and bis Indian revenues were assessed, within the limits of the Satrapy, In Euboic talents* we 
might anticipate a possible introduction of the weight in question through that channel, which 
must, in effect, have represented the old trade route in gold, from the eastward, of many previous 
generations of men; but the difference between £4'5* the estimated unit of the Euboic system, and 
the full 70 grains of the | ktirvha of the Indian scheme* or more than y T , k too large zi margin 
in the sale and purchase of so precious a metal to admit of any louse identity in proximate 
elements of the weight. So that we must look for other possible means of its transmission from 
the west, and perhaps* like the name of the m*hka r seek to associate its passage with the downward 
coarse of the Aryan migrations, through the highways and byways of the Hindu Kush, when its 
primary identification with some of the undisturbed systems of the Euphrates valley, newly come 
out of Egypt* before the age of authoritative debasements/ and its reception by the Aryans with 
the accompanying Phoenician alphabet, may serve to account for its appearance in Northern India. 
The geographical spread of these copper weights is not by any moans confined to the intersecting 
A nan track, as we have indications of thetr presence in Aracbosio, in the earliest Greek coins 
of Pantaloon; 4 mention of their currency in the grants and inscriptions of the western coast of 
India; and frequent reference to their uses in Ccylotu 

As ethnic systems of computation and the ruling distribution of numbers are calculated to 
throw light upon the identities and derivation of weights and measures, it may be useful to compare 
some of the more ancient methods of procedure. The Egyptians seem to have delighted in vulgar 
fractions, theoretically dividing the whole number into every possible combination of fractions; but 
they evinced no preference for Joar$ t and definitely accepted the im for the higher estimates, 4 The 


1 "Nishfc* » i ur^jrht of p> Id, or gold m gtoeni, uid it 
rurtninly Ika* to sitL*factorj ctpan]*>jgj in JkiL-krii. Nothing 

m.i uioTc likely than tb.nl it should b* demed from Kailfrhfc i, 
thu Sun?kiit name of Kancrki,' + —Max Miilkr, Sjuuknt JJtrra- 
tmt, p. 333. 

3 ri. 2. ErniTilL 25. Root 7^ “ lo weigh.’* Thu Armbfc 

Hlki* it JJj, bffife JlicL* vtiikdL 

3 Wo must ptLinl wiiiwha in ilnse matter* by ttr? 
of a puadiMtf elict'i.Ti n co ktirai coTmuerriul vci^blx and aatbori- 
jitiTf oficiad ib-bii Ltioh*. Mr. tirato giTDo us i maiirbbk 
iCLftoncc of trjijc utterly disrupinliEi^ tba action of the nilioi* 
jM>wtr, ** It b aseuFtiunod, not miTily by tho evidence of I'i j nl-in m. 


bat by the it LEI tnere uwoatror&rtiM# Untimoiijr af a pnblwbed 
Atfaeui&a iiauriplEon 1 that thfl 4 grvut AlEi^nion talent abd mih*' 
cuntinuHl in elrfiLiire Uw al Atbctt?, <u for Kjvtiri] 

centuries aftw 3 o1gu t —that tho iiitrodiifed by tbit 

legiiktor applbni only to ibe coma, dracbttja^ uboli and IbuLr 
multiple*, taftrthtt with the minn and takst emusdeml uu 
pftrbaLnfy dvuomttiatZHkiii apart from irtml weight-*'— Minor 
Works of Goorgc Grotc* IS73, p. 114. 

*• UoneraJ Caniiliigham itio weighs of the copper ■ealiu 

of Pantaloon at 133 grft., IhHttff Etairitidei rsmwlr at 137 19, 
13S 2S, HO 1 24-—NumLiiELit^ Cbronicle T IS7$ T 2i7. 

* Dr. Biivh, tt n pqb|iihod DixnntPnte and thie Him* Pops™. 
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Aecad Turanians, on the other baud, to judge by the numbers preserved in the tradition* of tho 
land, 1 seem to have had a decided leaning towards fours* though* wc Icarti from the Assyrian 
translations of their earlier documents* they attached singular importance to the number of seten** 
The Assyrian system was essentially sexagesimal, 3 so that it has been laid “down ns a law" for 
Mesopotamian metrology* that “all the older systems are divisible by either C.GGO or 3 p fi0(b The 
6,000th or 3,600th part of the talent is a divisor of all higher weights and coins, and a multiple of 
all lower weights and coins, except its JnW* 4 

Tho sixes and sixties of tho banks of the Euphrates* find no counterpart to the southward of 
tho Scwulik range beyond the inevitable ten and its necessarily included half,, fae. The Indian 
system. like all else pertaining to it, had its own independently devised multiple* the four. Whether 
the first suggestion of this favourite number was derived from the four fingers of the hand, or the 
more suggestive four-footed bcasta .. 6 we need not pause to inquire; but tho Indians have at all times 
displayed an unprecedented faculty for figures, and were from the first able to manipulate couapli- 
rated arithmetical problems, and especially delighted in fabulous totals; but with all this they huvo 
ever evinced their allegiance to the old four, which wo find in its place of honour in the earliest 
extant writings and inscriptions. As the nations of tho west* to meet their own wants, speedily pro¬ 
duced a separate symbol for _/TWj 7 and abbreviated tho five perpendicular strokes of the Phoenician into 


1 EftwliawB'* Ancient Moiuircblei, ii. 325. “ Thf Kija^ call* 
hiiflw*-lf Kind rif Ibe Ur riH_'i">D5. . . Tbu su-atliFU nt four dif- 
triet* is curb l ll*, m nvu the sam* nismtwr ins from tho firs* ifliTted 
by ibe ChaJdiean?,'"' L 19. 14 To each uf tbo» districts wt* luivw 

i port of trtiMrhT or Fpmal pra-cininatlQB of fm qre r ‘ 1 £pp aUo 
Sir n.HaditukHi, J.JL A,S- i. p T 193, dtfa-iK " tllft fow god*." 
Kce btrtbfr th* lift of fmn girom auk li XaBibtJTi in Script an?/* 
in Smith 1 ! Dictionary of thv liable : imd the fmrw LEI CndeU 4 * 
CuBcordllUMp Mu-hs* &t Khureflo Geography P p, 3G3, and IIuLqtj 
< d Armenia, I. p. n. 

1 Sna Thw/i artiolw by ihc Rev. A, IT. Sayre* 

June, 1674, 709- Hl The innjj of r*v«j spirit*” (Fox Talbot), 

Tho seven ipiriii wars 11 the gnudlwu of the pEanetii And of the* 

w«k. p " 

“Se^ra '!:pt fin-; 1 , irnrn tbej arr. 

In Ibc ipleaJwir of beams wVfo they fiw) + 
f^TPR tTif j MTfji they (■,»), 

£ft«n Iwi cr apun Ujpj i arc! ” 

Note also tlm “ semi-liesilffl] Afftpeni.” hVl i±r Yh* seven £aics of 
Hades.” In I "bur n detent (a the infcnul itg-insu. Tablet in 
th# British Minium, trauutakd by F«>i Talbni. Records of the 
Pa.it, pp. 146 -7. Sit al*o Fox TtiJbt, Ji-urn. R, Slk.-. IpLEifFainrfc, * 
pp. 249, |al. Symbolic numbers Lcl Scripture, The Ik. ^ T . L, 
Banfi, in SniitlVa Dirtionary of ihe Bible, mnifki, u Tbn-e. 
four, ^rten, twelve and forty am 'symbol «lgW( p ; but seven era 
far Wlrpu-^^ tbfl r^i. Until in ib^r bi^^eyvii which it rocuri, 
And itt tbe importance of the objects with which it is uaewiateth 
Ibat it may fairly bo ti'Etfleii the 1 rrprfMfmUiiti rymboUc niiwberr” 

1 Weight! etui Money* of -ij4rria by the Rev. A. II. Sayc*}. 

b tir or 11 royal shekels 41 =1 shekel 

60 sbekdt .... . + . + *.* , = 1 nj. i riit -gi m (1 Sb. 4 nt . . 

2 DLiai-cin^ (^tiuiiknlntan..-bi-) =■ I Rtam-EL (21K boz. Srkiti.;, 

30 rtiJiTH’lii ^ |L ..wl td€Ht S^lb*.), 

g ^Tba r.-mlmci mbleti varialtsly give 1 tftlent of silver BJ n^ai- 
vnlelt t»> 5 EUanclu of gold r o uliqiL^ ut silver to 2 tasnebs pi 


gold, 10 nwiehi of silver to 1 niaaeli of gold,"—ItMonta of tba 
l k rn r lS"3.p. 166. 

* R. S.. Poole, of thft Hriu-h Hons, has favoured mti 
ATitb tbe fiELhjoineJ mthciI list of tbe and on t metric irrimia of 
the West: 


.lTEk.hr, ri- FnetEesl 
taiiv^ Unit, 

nra:ai. DLT^cnail Stik. Uoil, L'pLbi. 

Hebrew OoHfdbL) 1,320,009 -=- I0O-M90 =132 gr. 

p. SilTur . . 660pOM ^3009 «220 220 slirLel. 

Bubylouian (full) . 059,01131 -f- 60^120-133'2 [12S7] 84^5 

or^ 60 4- CO = 266 4 " [siglov, 
n Iwecr 479,520 t 60-^- 60 = 133 2 
Persian Gold ^ a 399.C00 4-3000-?- =133 2 129 Baric 

Egyptian , . 840.000 frDQi ]0»]40 m Ea L 


JBQUlriMH . . h 660,000 4 60vl«J-110 110 

Altie {viiinmPErial]. 693.800 4 604100=09-$ 

(lowered), . 553.900 4 604100 = 937 92-$ 

ti [SoiojiiflB) . 43fi a 2G9[4 604100 - 7 t + 7 ]| 

„ (diUn double) 86& p 520 4 l ®0 4 MO-. ? 1'7 J 6 ^' 3 

,* (ilitta loweresi) 405.000 4 60 4100= 67 J 5 

Euboie .... 3&7,0O0[460004 » Oi-fiJ 

^ Sir H. RimvI1ji i]i nn. tbe Batiyloniau SeiflgesiumE \ T n ^fe a 

Juum, Rfly. As. S« r sv. p„ 217 - 

1 **i irto| p a foariV' TR M ft. t. KI 

^ r«b$*A (in Hindn law). 

" fw ****** of a kw-taiL ,p —H«^ r Bruhtnanism, eic_(p«iiLab p 
1883}. p, 9, The ScythLc name for /,^r k gifen m ha/ 
M MtoJngy of Wbick to tbe DriTfilLm aJ; cr {, tett rt- 
izuifkible.”—Caldwell. p r 27*. 

T G ™ ilL1 - P- M Kt*«V Sisa« ft« Vvmfn&ut oitiLes 
e1i« In Pritfile* Orienuui, r<wi, p IKG&, p, ig: ; «t,J f nootiai* 
Bppext. p. 16a. 




ANCIENT INDIAN WEIGHTS. 
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-h and the FalmYTCQe y; the Indians, apart from their indigenous Pali signs for four, simplified the 
tedious repetition of the four lines the Bactrian writing had brought with it from Mesopotamia, as 
seen on Anoka’s iuscripliuii at Kftpnrdigiri/ into a cross like a Konian X, which wua doubled to form 
eight, while they left the fire utterly imeared for, to follow in a measure the original Phoinician 
method of IX, or 4 plus .1 = 5.* Of course the Indian table of weights had to have its lower pro¬ 
portionate atoms accommodated to the weights actually pertaining to the seeds in each instance, 
but the higher gradations are uniformly grounded upon fours and tens i and to show how distinctly 
the idea of working by four* w as fixed in the minds of men, we find the gradational system of fines 
in Maun (viiL 337) progressively stated as n 8, 16, 32, 64/* and t tried fi t; while the exotie dement 
betrays itself in the distribution of the civil administration, in the r * Lords of 10, 2Q T 100, and 
1000 towns/ 1 and in “ the larger fines which rise from 50 and 100 to 500 and 1000 papas/' These 
contrasts arc suit mono distinctly marked in the later legislation disclosed in Y&jnavalkya^s Dhurcmi 
Saslra, though so many of the old penalties are copied from Mann and remain as before, the tendency 
towards decimal reckoning is patent in all the new iiimg T etc. So much for the antiquarian evi¬ 
dences ; and to prove the custom at the other extreme of the chain of testimony, and its survival 
within a nation of almost Chinese fixity, it may be asserted that the whole arithmetic of the mossca 
fir whose f'orclhthera these hiwa were enacted, is primarily based on gmultvi or "fours” ; 3 and in the 
modern baz&rs of India the unlettered cultivator may any day be seen having a complicated account 
demonstrated to him by (he aid of a serie*} of Jour^ represented, os the case may be f by cowrie 
sheila, seeds of puke, or other ready reckoners ^ but the contrast may be completed by inquiring if 
the most ardent advocate of Arym supremacy can advance any tide for that section of the human 
race to a speciality In joum , 1 

Among other very favourite numbers among the Indians, and one which seems to appertain to 


s Jounu Hot, As. Soe 1 , x3L p. 22a, JiiUy&ktna rkaUtro I | | f 
nyw^n, Ll ihn tum kings, 1 p Afldoduu, Pudi-ruy, Mugas, and 
Alciindcr. 

* J«:ilErjiJ.L Royal Asiatic SocieTy, lis, p. 12. 

1 ■" A Gan^n is equixnlent to four Kunris, 1 to taunt by 
■iguifks to count bp toat* r or by the quaternary sole* to which 
the Ditirei art \*ry partial,—in the same way ru to count bj 
jMi* or ii m count by fire*, nr by the qamitfj Kiln. 

As C'Hir Kauris, mob- •■as* Gandi, so do twenty Gamuts make ona 
i 'lt., and sixteen Pans maLn one KahEiwon. Ilia there ore 
pmdi-a of mcmctcuT value even bekw that of Kumr*; lor (ha 
Eiadiis se*» m fo-itii of dealing wilt theta uSnt^iml qroititiM 
ns th-.y art with she higher nUmbeni, a* exemplified in (lie nTtic!e 
.Kapur- 'ITiU^ 3 Krmfet, or 4 Kai, or □ or 3 Dual* ur 27 Jau„ 
or 32 Bar, or SO Til, or BOO Sana, are each equivalent to urns 
Kauri Tbew are not in practical u*e in the X.W. Province** 
but urn ontemi in Mrcral acfiiant book 1 *, ami Etuqjj &f the-jn 
appear to ta employed ia (ho tarSr tran»rtitrti* «>1 Kaiuk and 
porta «f Ik'ttgTtl/*—EUiot'l Gkwury at Indian Terms,, ii, p. 310* 
Tbo Editor, Hr. Ikamiu, add*, ,+ These mfmitn a mounts ore of 
^rtat und constantly occurring use lel calculating this shores of 

proprietor! m Lh* enermnm ZanUnii Uf (a rt RitAr and Ren^td 
tuuir the perpetual Mdkusent. Eaeb ost4ce h hoirevw lar^t, 
(wiuff cotiijiitetvd ferr purpoflcn til partitieu UBe rupee, a porsua 


w!m»o itarff ta only two nr throe krfmti cnar barn ao interast in 
the estate equal to B^raml tboiyiand and worth uuiny (nfchi 

nf TUp^?/' Dr. 'W m W. IliuiUr fir« an of tba 

aboriginal nf four. It seems that am on# sh^ ^jnruli anil 
other liter rEmnw iu Bengal 44 they *m plnr a curiom Word si^uiiy- 
lug i hy». Thus bvaj of *n,ring 2* ib; Kir J l-.-sd 3 T . . . in 
Ib n^ali pvtw-r, * I te*l, B Bsmtall ! fnor/ Uum] Bengal, 

p. 177; blit rills is mt-rtlj unn of iIlo *^ r -ntIaEtf nt TCmocnJir 
Hindustani, whore we bate \ Iws, and 1 s-j J mart, 

wl.ieh is extended bevnitd the units into huEhJjvtU ufol thinj ujjiL, 
as 100 —4 = 7u, and ICHSOh-■ = Mr, Caldwnll mnar^s, 

H It i» a clLiiiucleiirtic nf the Scythian liiigurt^ts that thoy u#o 
for S and 0 eumpound^ %-^jLify 10 — r l and 10 — 1. Id roma 

instances an original EMOdapoundud word is used fur hat & M 
alwayi a furnpound.' 1 —p. 281. 

1 U. Pictet p wkn ku an laborionjily mllfrted all and tfWfjr* 
ttLiaii; pertu’min^ tn the early ilt voh-jum nr of Aryan d^illzatinn 
in his Paloontnlofio Lin^m^rtqnii,, doo^ not even nolici? tha 
ntimher. SfHmkir.^ of the four, Bnpp remarks T i4 S’ i! 

OH etust [Ultii, ll Wirtit littiraleiniiot exact da dire qne iiua ancetres 
ne SHtentCfitnptPT qua jiwqifa tmu p ct qua, dta te nombrt qnatre, 
ih nut rttfoum a tinci addition (1+3)- A son tonj, cinq cuntieE- 
dialiquctre/ 1 —Bopp, edit, ftrlid, Paris, 18Sfl| p. uL 
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the very earliest traditions of agricultural communities, is 84 (7 x 12). The Chaurdsi (^A< l+Tl 
vulgo Chdr-m&i) or groups of 84 Tillages, like our httndr$d* ¥ abound among the aboriginal divisions 
of the N. West of India. The number was largely affected by the Buddhists; indeed, everything 
good or holy seems to have required eighty-four repetitions * In this mm the coincidence with the 
mystic astronomical numbers of the Aoead or Chaldnxm system is most striking, and cun scarcely 
hnvo been fortuitous. As the dwellers on the Euphrates invoked the sacred numbers of the seven 
spirits and the Zodiacal 12/ so the Yedic Aryans* in India, appealed to the seven horses end the 
T2-spoked wheel of the Sun (A'diitja}* 

Having gone through the data supplied by Manu, we may now refer to the next succeeding 
authority on Hindu lnw p the Dharma Sastra of Y&jnavalkya, whose date is attributed to a period 
shortly before YikramSditya* or from B.c + 57 to 50 A + Eu 4 His tables are nearly identical with those 
already quoted* one unimportant but possible variant being the assignment of three white mustard 
seeds instead of six to the barley-eom. There are some apparent contradictions and com plications 
regarding pa fox and mrarna^ but no additional mformntion is afforded respecting the weight of the 
copper-measure of value, which is described in Dr* Boer's translation, equally vaguely with Manuks 
text, ns, “a copper puna is of the weight of a kdrxftaj* and as the English editor justly observes* the 
tables " by no means satisfactorily define the intrinsic weight and signification of the pana, which* 
as the measure of pecuniary penalty/* would naturally be of tha greatest importance. It is to 
be remarked that neither Manu nor Yajnavalkya refer in any way to the cstcrit-sheU currency* 
which was clearly in these days a seaboard circulation s unheard of in the North-west; nor b anv 
mention made of the bh f which now plays so leading a part in Indian metrology. Neither ia 


1 Soe lhi 1 cihfllL^li^ article on this number in Sir H. ElLiafs 
fjl L^ary of Indian Tcrm* h tub r«v, Sjiir IL Elliot B nms np hi* 
nrtnnrks nn Claurthi* with iffltwui afamlkB dnrtved from 
his own Incul fspcrifU^, to fchfi affect Hull u tbiii il flat Elia pi act 
to cnler, tu tally U tho Ent#n*tiDg n&Uuv of tha subject demand*,, 
into the ioqiizy whan CkuvrditJ were first iolmdurod into th.tr 
mythology ji tul ■dtujniatrallvL'i di’toiJs of Indin: hut it i» qbrtgm 
to remark that I he Buddhists and Joins are partial fca ih i- 
number ikan the Brahmans : and ihnl iho Rijplta,, . _ an well 
tu Hair congener the tiiljar* nod Jut*, Ddlt partifalnrly niaet 
tbnl numb- r than any other tribe* at pra*:Ut Land in occnpatioji 
of tha noil.” 

1 Tile Rtr A. II. SflVM r JrWi JTa^WuWp p. 707, u 
manthn astron u mi cal ly fannrd lha Zodiac/' 

1 WiLfcni + Rip Vwlii, toL S. p. 125 (H, iii. ft), again, p. 127 + 
11 The mrtm who pr^ick over tikis hj rL'n-whe*4tt! chariot (nr©) ibo 
ieun hnr*w who- draw £l; mtfb nnUft rid* in jt ti^ctber (ray* 
of Ihe Hiraf% and in it ora ikpnited tho u?v*n form* of ntu-ranec/" 
1 hare adm'dlr timphA*itod lha w^-nl i in India in tha tarttdmr, 
is the iVitffli to which the fnir^iog o«Hn p UModiki 

it with pddmse* to Sunutoti [stanuia 49, 52). Sc© illo ^fr. 
Mair's *4inifnary of the Yedk flotktf* of Sairft^vata P J.ELA.SiL 
p, 18; and Eater referents to Lha town ni Sap-ali, in my PaHtta 
p. 2£!o. Wr mat colitfii-E Ihli tom bi nation of milnbmi 
Wtlb lha tsut Aryan eonraplian, hold aliko hy Talk and Ininiikn 
wrilara, of lha 33 Ik W# of tha former and the 33 roitu of the 
klUir; reffwdinf whith Ptoi. Haii^ tetaorkaj il Wo mi? palmer 


with a soriim reason, Uml it mza a dmft-baHnwcd formwlEi only 
to HTooiil dmna ihiag^ ita bearing «43d import being not more 
understood at all (sic) by the IraniAm Slftar their ** pant lion ham 
t£iu> Cmhman^ ir —M. Ilaug, litnlm of the I'am** {Bombny T 
1SG31, p. ^33. See also Muir, J.R.A.S. jfj, i. p, 2b3. Mi 
Matlff, in speaking of number* in hu upw tnumliitiou &f Eli* 
.Htg \ edn, Ixnadon r ISGSb L 24.& h icoi&rkr<, Lli To *ay thnl ievra ii 
n viUfmn or nam'd MUnbtT u to nsy van- little, for however 
BotEmn or Haernl that ntiniber may ht <-W-whtvv r k ti not more 
sacrftl tbu any other ouniber in lha Yadu. . . Ail these do 
not prove Unit the nnmkv of 7 waj niH>n." sacred Ihaa the 
ft limber I or 3 or & or 10 iksad in tile Veda in n v&rV simiiar 
wny/’ 

* Ifid. AIL iL pp, 374 p - 170 , SIC ; Dr. Roer, TrtLEi-jln- 
lloH uf Y4jnaTaHya* Cslraik, J$5U t p. U ~ M. M d liar, Sioakril 
Litem tune, p. 330; ^leMlor tawigns the work to the second 
century a,n, 

* See, 362, Five tfiabiiah tmiia rr | + ^Jliha, 10 m^has^ 

I llttfarpu, M See. 303, A pain is 4 or 0 snvjupju. Two trish- 
talfM are a silver mJt-hfl; 16 of ihe Inner e dluimnfl. Soo. 304 
A ^.tomtom «nd A pain are ea^h *qtm\ to Jo dhflmmis; a nLlkka 
ij i flLll^lrT?a^/ , . , Xrjte r "la therom^pondiitg jM** of N&m t 
10 palas are mid to be aquinkal to I liluLmnn. We ran only 
reconcile ibis by mppofag Mann to refer 10 n gold pttte, Bad 
YijtUTnlkyi to 4 silver ptf*. Tbo Wkrti ctxmam uu,t ndda h 
nmkr Gepper t 4 kiribou ^l pdn r 1 pan* ^ k*&ha r J pda. ,p 
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Ihe now omnipotent raptf oyer heard of, 1 * which is readily accounted for by the fact that these latter 
were true Aryan words, whose incorporation into the speech of the country at largo was not effected 
till a later date. So much for the weights and their relative proportions inter s*\ I shall defer 
any examination of the corresponding equivalents in the English standard till I can apply the 
result to the extant coins of the period. 

Before taking leave of this division of the subject, I am anxious to meet, in anticipation, an 
object ion which may possibly strike philologists as hostile to the general position I hnva sought to 
maintain in this Essay; inasmuch as it may be held that the fact of the several divisions of the 
static tables being expressed in Sanskrit words should, primd facie, imply that the Sanskrit* 
speaking ri Aryans” originated the system upon which the gradational scales were based. But it 
mast be remembered that the entire work from whence these data are derived is written in the 
Sanskrit Language, its very exotic character justifying the inference that it was so embodied, not 
with a view to vulgar use* but for the purposes of a superiorly educated, or, more probably* of an 
exclusive class* Moreover, it is to bo borne in mmd that the speech itself, though foreign* had 
for many centuries been partially introduced into the land* and constituted, the chosen means of 
expression of the dominant religions and occasional temporal authority. But apart from these 
considerations* there remains to me the mom comprehensive question as to how much the Sanskrit 
tongue of our modern dictionaries, at this time undergoing the process of elaboration and gram¬ 
matical definition^ on Indian soil* was indebted to the local speech ? It cua be shown from sound 
pateographic, as well os from philological testimony, that the intermingling Aryans borrowed 
Driividian lettera to improve their then imperfect alphabet, 3 * 5 * * * * * adopted Drdvidian words till lately 


1 Xolff ^ p. ,13, thj/rti. If the iraprwd rupn ,L fturn 11 came 
la 1* Applied U nilver ffaelf* alver punch-worked ctnu 

onght to have pr^tisL-d the application of the term In that metal, 
/wl, 11 to lift up"" {ij. ta iL^Tsee iohb. 

TJf,<£# n kenne rdWro*. “a buiJanci', a pair dl scale* " 

ioOt> r ki to lilt up," Gothic fjU/tf, 

5 F r Mul]er, m tho Ara*frt>ty T A up:. 15, LS71, p. 31 9, retturb, 

" The Safchkrit Jj-lkoU t in particular, which at pnsfifcit, like the 

Arabian, rcnUiitia an amalgamation of the mem % ikqnfint 

ilailfflilit" 

* Nami, Juuni. R.A.S, sv. p. 10, Tbe Scjrthic Vetbion ol t kn 

Beh^fiui lufitdptiNU of Darin* ; M I will here expnssn my eon- 
Tirtian ilm the jwambi culled eerebml are peculiar to (be Tartar 
or Finnish doss of )u^n|tt; that lltfl rally EndUa hncfuagM 
ftf? all tif Tartar origin, or, At leant, that Eli*- Jr pboaetic and 
Erasnmatieal a^mtsea 1TO Tartar; and ihni the writer# af KatnkHt 
Adopted the muds from their Indiwi neighbour*.’ 1 Caldwell, 
Drt vidian Qnatntt, pp. 13, 107, It l: M Thfl Cerebral con- 
KHiaula hit HM'nltul tompoiieiit tie taenia of a large number -nf 
primitive Drtdfi tt r^T-tB, . _ whiTt^ in moat ruei in Hanjkrk, 
the U» nf cwhml roosoTiuntfl infiead of dt-ntiih. and especially 
tb.& tL^ of lb* cerebral n Imfcftd of th* dntll (r, if merely 
euphonic. None of the ccnbcid wnwhanU liaTo etcr bwndis- 
covered in any of the primitive languages which are related to 
the Sanskrit." 

" Endn, la ela*» dei lingiude* on cerehralei SoafcritCI on » 
troUTft paa tn jjiiqd; mail o'wt-il pad retnufqMhk qu'ou nc la 


rfncontffl pas davantx^e dan* I*' 1 * lanfrue* do T Europe quo appar* 
tir-ni], nt a La menu.- funiUJe,. t1 que, parmi 1« mot* imi!i-na oh >0 
ffdent Ees c^ri-bral^s, il gd wit pass*? an m petit o&ttibrv daft? Sftt 
idloitLM tiuiop^ena ? Pour moi t qnsiid j* potiK- BU role quo j queis± 
££* cfjTi40Hni^ difciL-’ Lei dialeetl'i du Duiaa, partjcuU^reiui at cji. 
tMttlil ct tn iu uomhre rebitEremeat a^>fi re?Lraint 

diii mota wirwrit* que pooMuut, Jg mo fhfr*uadc ipi'd^ 
apporticnai''lit ea prnpre- in sid «fn et ijuti Igut Hiirigiar, 1 iso 

doit plw ^tre ■cheir-h&fi em diH^a dn 1 - ITodiL^, duos ram-icmio Arie, 
II nSo pacuLt qq p e|]es OOi cte oniprmst-tes par iaftAerit anil 
dudeetia pnmitifu quTE rtueontra ttnuii I' fllJop ct udniiw?# JUr Ini 
diin,4 »oii alphabet, lursque It* fteubnuim-s h-d tircnl tc tH'-ain do 
k fv^illnri-cr t-l de \r rrsa-ttfe *'ti porlalle harmonic arse L’elat da 
la lingufl/'^Bomwd, Va^n-i, p. cilr T 

*' The third eli^M Ln called that of the lingual* or and 

BinbrtiC^ % podOliti kind of of i kig *ihclt with it* naaaJ ; 

a kind not original* but whieh has developed it*df fnilfi tFlo 
ordinary cla^i of I ^Lpuud*. ... In the Ihikrit ihin filiPM ba-* 
obtained ^v'4. roptotuafv. 11 — BtffTi Grammar, W T il?L^ BJid 
EjuKwitk, i. p, it. 

“ It rntut he clearly understood , . . that the Dorann^ari cere- 
bmls were ontuDwa la the trf the (Ptm Cowfarto) 

TuseriptioM” (nf Uanffit).—Slf II. lUwtinsGQ* I + HhA- 3, i r p. S3L 

limiter** Annuls of Kuni] Bengal ;|SdS}, pp- ITS, 130^ mit k 
14 According Sdllrkhcf, th-c San^kril alphabet originally con- 
si*tod of only 15 cotuMjtutntis and adopkd 31? fivm the alKJri^in^^' , 
i'msep’i E±sap, ii- p. 151. 
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as Aryan, 1 and, m lias been discovered from the inherent evidence of the Bactrian character, 
appropriated a very largo amount of Indian Pali design in the mechanical construction of the 
vocalic and other portions of their needfully amplified Semitic system of writing, 1 

These considerations naturally lead to the inquiry whether Br&vidiao. roots do not throw light 
upon the clearly misunderstood meaning of the passage in Menu, defining the value of a copper 
kirahdpana. The result proves that the-Tamil Mstt,* corruptly “cash; 1 is described as "coin, 
money in general and, among other grammatical details, it is fountl tbutponnldsu, and 

ptitalaikdsa, still exist as the vernacular terms severally for gold, silver, and copper coins, while the 
corresponding verb kdsadikka primarily means " to coin.” With these hints a new and intelligible 
translation of the verse In question may bo proposed, to tho effect that a " kdrtlidpana is to bo 
understood (to he) a coined (copper) paw'* If this interpretation will stand criticism, wo obtain 
new light on the Indian monetary system, to the effect that the earliest Sanskrit authority 
on such subjects extant recognizes as an ordinary feet the institution of coined money; while tho 
context proves how much of Drdvidian civilization still remained in the Upper provinces, and how 
little competent subsequent Sanskrit commontatora on Mann’s text were to appreciate anything 
beyond their own confined views and conventional teachings- , 

In addition to tho above suggestive rectification of the reading of a passage in Menu, tending 
to prove that coined money was in use at the period of the compilation of the text of India’s earliest 
lawgiver, any question that might have remained on this subject may be satisfactorily set at rest 
by the testimony of the published Sanskrit version of Yajnavulkya, 1 the commentary on which, 
known as tho JTddksAard, defines the kdrs/dka as “measured by a kfirsha" [kdrshenommia ); 
while the copper karshu itself is described as tdmraiyit rikdra, or "copper transformed," t'-r. 
worked np from its crude metallic state into some recognized shape. 1 This proves, in the one 
t»as c , that tho interpretation, of the term kdrsha, os a coin, or fabricated piece of whatever 
description, is fully authorized \ and, in the other, that the copper kdnkdpana, as Manu’s tost 
would imply, constituted the ready referee of weight, which its general currency as a coin of the 
period was calculated to insure. Indeed, it is curious to note how near an adherence to very 
primitive customs this state of things discloses, in that tho original idea of the use of definite 
and subdivided weights of metal for commercial purposes is still so closely identified with the 
secondary function these fixed units had come to fulfil in tho guise of money, os circulating 


I CitdwuD, p. 438; Muir, Samkrit Tort*, ii. p- Moira- 
worth, MarSt|hi BwtioiuLry* p. iiiL 
1 Nc m* CbJOTL 1863, p- 232) PrifiHp* E*»jw, ii- 
a WlUofi, Oioeaajy ftf JihIjmu Tuniu, iw* rwr. 

TamiS " a#h," Twin ka* t OhianH tfd. 

* mkk*h&r*L t im. 

1 Wilwa raUml tho full time of it lb ciplftfi&tbn in 

adhering to the old traiialatLrjitCif MuSOt where " kdrt\a or^'’ 
ait gtTBO.— A-r iattft Antique, p a i&i 1 I’rtuK-p i L p, *$3 k 

ante. 

Cufinjn^lina^ ill hi* hie pajwf OB A Er 10der's Successful 

{Sum- CluML IS73| P- lS3^)p has overlooked the ahovm 


eifdsnntidB (pidilUhed be me Ln I&S4) r and \m allow^J hlMSetf 
to be milk'd hi the test of ibe LttvroH, n modem «HdpOffitfn& of 
a.tj. LI 5 fl„ into supposing cirnE bccntLM tho WgtL id quests ob hjM'^k 1 * 
of " [of cop per J hoidg equal to l ({.Warm or of 

nArer*” i hal F ilntfate ,tklMivpi we ight waa ralkd n +k 
Whereas bin own wateii frvm Iho A mum Kostin fihnwi that Hi*™ 
was a 41 capper Ltifihn*' it* a copper coin, end cqtLoUj a "turnr-v* 
or £vtdoo WffA #/ 1 which hut was ►implr i ttirarna, or the given 
weigh! of gold, id the feum of ■ coin. In ihort* llic weight of 
fift mti*t ai tho Ce^oq teita (note 4 r p, 41 h irf/rd) prove* was 
imdautnbk,, end U won cmjdofiedj wiihnui K-^ard !u mctnle, to 
mei-'iire goldj iiJTcr r pr ceppcr T down the whole western const. 
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measures of value, while they retained their hereditary acceptance as bases of ponderosity. 1 * 
This duality of function remained so essentially associated in the minds of the people, that the 
revised scales of weights of the British Government, in compliance with local predilections, were 
adapted and adjusted under a similar system,—the current Rupee recommending itself as the 
initial datum and “foundation of the Set- and Hun ” 3 * and as the criterion and handy test of the 
higher weights. 

I must not close this chapter on, weights without a momentary reference to scales and balances. 
It will perhaps bo admitted that any such elaborate system of counterpoises of seeds, os wo find 
in operation among the ancient Indians, must print A /hew imply a knowledge of the technical 
appliance of scales, in their fully developed form/ To a people whose burthens were habitually 
slung from tho opposite ends cf a bombu, and carried on the shoulder, the mechanical advance of 
first principles into the realization of the balance would demand but slight mental effort.* 
They also, very early in the civilization of their own. land, seem to have learnt the use of the 
steel-yard, an Invention which would likewise bo self-suggested, in tho every-day employment of 
the irrigation whip and the nice adjustment of the counter-weight, corrected from time to time 
with crude lumps of clay or mad. 5 As the nation did not take to pabllc epigraphy till Asoka 
taught* them to use nature’s rocks and boulders, and fashioned monoliths, for the purpose, so their 
sculptures only present themselves under the auspices of advanced Buddhism in the ornamentation 
of their sacred edifices. Amid the bas-reliefs surrounding their colossal stupas, or tumuli, wo 
observe many of the incidents of home life depicted with contemporary fidelity. At Sdnchi 
(whose sculptures date before our era) we ace the rite or corn being passed into a measure* hut 
scales or balances do not occur. Among tho later sculptures referring to the Buddhist faith at 
Amamvati,' we discover tho steel-yard in full operation/ AVe know not what further illustrations 
may be in store for us in association with the more fully draped figures of Gen. Cunningham's 


1 An early example of Hus stso of the K^tui an a weight Ls 
jfirra. in the BuiMbiU Leg^Ll* (BmHuf, tniral. HLsfc. Hod, 
p. £aS)i, where etic K-irfhn weight of sandal-wood k stated to 
bare EOft " 500 KiSisbhpanjis,, 1 * 

" Prints Useful Tables* If. pp. Go, lOt-€ ; Jmirn, A?, Soc, 
BenpJj uippitofix,, p. flip etc. Seo also Jotirn. At. Sue, 
Bengali p. 4i$. 

3 Looting bark upon tbe primitive raitoau of tbe people, v<t 
Afvh 3 that Rtalcnt wow rongniiod a* it punitive institution,'-m tm 
original WBl JT p they fotmod part uf the ninrhint-rv of justice in 
fcrUSi hr 4i ordnn]" wbtre tnuft'i mnikninalioTI i jWItlwl upon 
ibi ir train or lo*s T at a gireu inLerraJ,, in the critical hnlnure- 
“ ■ralee. Gro, water, poison, the McrnJ drau^hi— 

ftri ' Oitkal* for mttyjwtfaa. ,, 3>S, The scoSt^i (ihe 

cuth's]) for Wonufu, rhihlran, iged nun, the blind, I hr lame, 
llrSknna, rtc, r „ 10U. Wblifbfiireiud ha* Ij^h pLircd in 

liiu tfdca by who ttnflen mjul the art of rdghiili^, a counter 
woi^hi adjn^l nod a Use drawn, . . IQl, ‘ Ob S&iM qn.ip fly 
fbo ifftnt* of the abode -of truth. : therefore do to p propilfuit-i 
Ohdeckrc the truth jus il IfbaraUt me from m.ijiidoll 1 102. If I 

lw an €Ti£-d i>t?r p then bewffli! clown, oh briber r If 1 be pure. OUTf 


TM Ufi^ardsv' **—YSjtiatilkTii, Itikrk tranaktkin, Culntil, 1S51 
Bti* hiso Asiatic Research*;, j. p. 3S3* “bm * 

Binl Trail s Report on Ktonaon, ** fintai Id dip;* inicml^ in 
madam practice, from night to mominif; As. El«* rfL p. 173, 

1 b*.rpi3?.hn r Tree anti Serpent Worship, Sirachi bas-relief* 
pi. xxxif. Eg, I, p. 130 , 

5 The ninnl Esi-tmnjfc'nt of tb.# present duf is thus dliriM - 
11 The- ^iirm is li of etfd-trird, in use not only in Nip&J, 
but in Tthct i it u ompLoyrtcl in wrigkm™ oil, lumber, ghw, iik r 
metals, etc., but not grain, and is graduated in a Tory minnm 
miinElfT. The principal ditiriiHu of the nJe are thd fqjjowing; 

Tllo I}Aami r u t extreme EL^ict?=^j riru. Bengal weigbL 

rw Hammalit | M u DLumi = 3 aira of Nip&l, each Id 
t4 Be^aiwlt, j Dbjirai. 
n BurcbpdJ p , 

tr Chupul, i „ 

„ Aistbpul, I rp 

—Kirkpatrick's Nip£j > p. Ufl. 

1 Futgnwik, pi. xxxii. 

T Sopposwl to ivfer U> a.p. Fergnwon, pp. ?&. 253 . 

■ Fergu^>n P pi. lx. fig, i f and pi, hxiiii. G^. I T pp, lllt l 22 * r 
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latest discovery of the ruined stupa at Bhjumhut, where we have the unusual advantage of 
expLmatorv headings in writing attached to each scene delineated cm the stene* 1 


Measures of Capacity asd Length. 

The larger range of an investigation into the parallel measures of capacity or measures of 
length docs not full within the limits of the present inquiry; but some reference to both one and 
tho other may be necessary to determine how far the Indian races arc open to the charge of 
imitation or of borrowing from other nations. 

That measures per ^ in the loose interpretation of handfuls double handfuls (anjati) t 

bundles, burthens carried on men's heads, loads of animals* ete + , must have been the pioneers of any 
exact system of woighment, will readily be admitted; and it is curious to remark, that this point 


I iJ Tho in rat interesting remains ire (rt 3bmmMui r hLx mile* 
to Ihc northeast (if U chabara, nine miles to the eoqth~eaat of the 
Sutna railway station, ami l£Q miSo- to the south-wr*t *.d Allah¬ 
abad. In mar maps t bn plan® fa called flharmrf. It t a the site of 
an old ciijr which only nity y&ftrii ago ffw coTemd with a dca*e 
jungle. Iia the mvht of this jungle iLood \k hriclc stupa, 
OS iue t in diameter, fErre-unded by a atone tilling, SS f«t La 
diameter mad nine feel in height, The whole of the fttlipa Im* 
bm-n i-aniod away to build the boipea of the pm-ont village; 
but rather more than iimlf of the atone failing still remain*- - ■ 

II Thi H i‘H>| nrmrulr of the Tlharabul stupa fa of fchr ftame age and 
style B* that of the gri-ut Sincbt stupa ncjr fihifaa. Blit the 
FhfiChi ratling fa quit* plain, while the Bhnmlmt railing It pro- 
iwidj eculptuiod |pery pillar and every rail hj well m the 
whole coping being HcnlptUicd on both fare*, with an inscription 
m nearly every etonr. From, the cbunxcteii ftl Ihc^e ln*friplioni, 
u in lh«* ilmllttr Ilf the Stnrhi stupa h the ltccUou of the 
rutling mU-t Ik juMijrtK-iJ to the age of Ajoka* or about e.l“. 2.50. 

41 The Inscriptions are uitwiiy recetndu of the pit# of pillar* und 
andtl-, lifeo iho*e ‘-r lie S^nubi am] other rtttpbk But there fa 
tbu a rvElAlderabl ft minifa r of diniripllvc record^ or phcanls, 
placed either above or below many of tin* k idpnwv*- The* Liwc 
lira nlmafr valuable* os they will enable lit. to identify nearly 
ill tin principal figures and Hcau-s that are rep men ltd in thcAa 
■Helen t hai-reliefa. 

11 Amongst the numerrm.^ sculptures at Blmrahnt there are pn 
naked figures Hi at Euichi and at Mathura, but all are well dud* 
and o-peaLally the women, w!n->e hi *d* are generally earned 
With rifldy-figured tlolha, whirh may be cither muslin*, fir 
perbapi blWides or shuwU. Mini of the figures, biilb male and 
f^jaalc, arc alio profusely nrlorncd with gold and jewel M &n ui- 
misalA. in many of wtikb OHo of the rjiwt significant BuiJdhbl 
Hymboli play* ■ pnmiim-nt part, The aniap on* mostly of 
one ctirims- inj-^ivf pattern which in comrann to both men and 
women- The <rflra# l or elephant goad r waj also a faronrtBa 
oruitPU'nt, which u placed at intnrral* in the long neckiacr* of 
lailiofl. . - . 

iA Amongrt the Wtnef repr»entod them are Upward* of a dozen 
of the Buddhist Irgvnds called MuXm, all of which relate (o the 
former births nf Buddha. Luckily thfr* aim hnco iheir appro¬ 
priate in^rriptaoiu, dtsrripiiirc labels, without which I am 
■fmid llrnt their idcntiflcaTi^D w&uld hardly hare beep po$«ible-.. 


" Of iHaitrattonj of tin- life of Buddha during hi* hut appear- 
afleo them ore some pood eramphw. Til? C-ftrli(Sl of thfeH? U w 
mesLilLion containing htCiyV* drratn of the whim a I rph ant, which 
L& fiup^raeriibfrl Als/a w sfit ti. A sc-ennd scone boloflg*! to 
the mgn of Aj*its Salrm f King of Magndha, in the eighth year 
of whose ndgn Buddha altained This is labelled 

** jfjdtaMtii crjAij , vJ r rSome of tbs well-known 

asemhlbs of the Buddhists would also appear to be represented, 
of which one is called the /trftfo Sa&ha T nf which I know nulhing. 
A MJeond belongii, I think, to a SaUr period of BuddhisE history s 
alwut midway between t-hc dettll of Buddha anti the reign of 
Ajokn. This acnlplnm mpnniaLs a Large assemblr, and i* dlllf 
labelled- 

u Swftewma Jt^ra SaH* C'/msfii JfnAu.—The words 

Hwa Mrt l take to tQCOli the assembly wr synod which was 
presided over by the famous Itnddhwt priest Bc^ta just LOO 
}p!LFs iJlCf the death of Buddha, of In *jO. 57S. 

,+ But thr- Ekuihut riculplllra uie not confiaed to the legends 
and <• ccjha L'OEUK-ttrd with the cari^r of Ituddh j , thetc Is at 
IriwE otic htu-relief which illustrates a famuli* kchc iu the life of 

Ih bJ!UL. , # 

11 A farther ctaruLEUiEion of lbs iascriptiuns, nml the rtttipi 
of Mtl BrgLar'i report of the nompletwn of the orcavntioiB, 
Isavc made severul very valuable addition* to iny tUMXinnt of 
the A/iurjAiij iculpcaref, of which I will now give a brief 
dwcf^lui, 

54 A bas-relief, luhcll«l with th? name of JWn^r, show* 
the well-known King of K^^iltt in a cluiriot dmwn ty four 
bor*cft proceeding lo pay bis rcspccta to the Buddhist VVIvmI 
Symbol h which b appioprimtcly named alWAarti mo* pJi-fifrrtw 

+l Them are al&n rr pre-i utatirinv of Svo Scpamle Bodht Trnts 
nf a* many ilifrcmiU Buddhas, which are diitinrik labelled a* 
follom:— 

(1) . Ehtparato Vi patina MaJki. that b t Ibe Tn»e ft I Vipait/itt 

or lbs first of the soten Buddhas. 

(2) , J Mny w t fr Bod hi. 

(5) , fa Komi/am *rai Baii&i, 

(■4). Rhaparata Xaupata J^£Ap r 

(6) . B hqjmjni ig St JtaMW^rPrto BML 

lH Those hut an. 1 the four vid I-luu»WH Buddhut# ww^ l j, 
iwhhaiiik, Tfiani, Kd*yop* t and Sdi-yvmum." —Jftiira. 

As. Soc- Ihrngal, Fn»M£htfi for ^ay, 1874 P p. no. 
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once reached, with what singular tenacity the natives of India, during the progress and onward 
conrfMj of their civilization, have adhered to the more certain test of weight. So that the old 
measure* have long since been driven into the odd corners of the land/ and the living population 
steadfastly decline to recognize the merits or expediency of a late Government proposal to re-intro¬ 
duce measures of capacity. 3 

With the exception of some incidental references to such estimates in Mann,* the earliest 
record of what may prove to he measures of capacity is preserved in the At harm ParitUhta, a work 
for which very high antiquity is claimed, but which, when tested by the internal evidence of the 
Table itself, may have to submit to a diminution of its assumed age. The Table speaks of Hsgodha 
weights and the intervention of Jlrahmh in the production of the larger measure of the drona. As 
we have seen, at the period of more archaic Vedie literature, the Aryans had not penetrated into 
Mhgndha (BihAr), 4 nor hod they brought Brahma himself into the prominence ho ultimately secured 
by the efforts of his votaries. The Table purports to be applicable to the measurement of phi or 
clarified butter, but it is a very great question whether ghk was not ordinarily weighed and not 
measured, in its liquid form, then os now. Besides which the initial item and the ascending grada¬ 
tion to the identical jmto of 320 rut a, as given in the gold table, paints to a similar inference; 
while the higher increments by fours has un air of local development, and the final drom itself 
of lG3,Si0 rath prove* to be a very different weight from tho dram of four ddhtikas in the ordinary 
measure series (Table B. infra), which is estimated to weigh only 81,920 rath. 

—'TraiTi Report on the Bhotsn of E Hitman* JU. Rm, 

Xrii p, 24. 

11 Tb* L ptiDpltf in Sptij [in the II iraalayoa) htive a cneaiiira calknj 
a cir M M r which if a Bmnli woo&a. rnp ; this ii of two 

tot the irm B»d fur \rnjing f «I3(hJ MapnA, hnlilitL# Tj lb*. 

*f grain* nnj the other, by which ttwy «!!, colkd 

wbieh hnUk only 2lib*, weight/*—Capt, Uttrccmrt's “K»loo, 

Lahoql and Spitt," p, 24 !J. 

* Tbe rabjoiiml confessions r>q the part of the RHtUh Goreni- 
meat La 1367 K embodiod in an uilicial piper by CoL IL Stracher* 

F.R. S,, Hie dgniAsutt ,a Urnmres of rapacity are hardly Luuwd 
m Northern TniKt In Bengal aad SouihiFm luillit they ere 
more frequently us«3, and, 41 A rule, arc intended to be 
feat to BLTtain dofamfiiiit W4%hta of grain, * 

+l Thnrtgtiwit lathn the old **tndin1 of weight rant* almost 
nnrrcreaLly to haro been the current coin of the locality, and the 
multiplicity of {Inter] eofrigp Iliu been, mill is still, #ccom* 
pnnird by nil «jtOil or eron gr^t«r multiplicity of wwgkUL . , , 

Hip tt-itml lineal mctfUTOf art the cubit ur AtrfA, mod the yard or 
+ * , Th* hdth win from 14 to- 20 JJMlhra* the yui from 
2* to 40 bmW* 

J K*m£Am of RTiUll fire Doliad in rili* £ ,120, With Iho iuMT- 

tuiD of {4 JhwtlAn U 20 tfat/fid t and a drn^a 20D ji) ; in tILj , 

3li 1, paluM of cation -thntul are SEH-ntiothtL 
Talcbreofce iocidaliUj mstb (i p. 53G)* **Tho aquum 
of i^rJ'id ill Common Oms iuc prubahly dfriTitl from tin- atficit-ni 
and ifr. n-t T but their ejuhqs ari! oat EFup^estctl by nny #£ 
the preceding table* [of hitcr dutaf]- 

1 Thn seem* Uj bare iKieja the limit -qf VedlC progras*; 

it it only twice mcatioEied in the snmd MiiLr p vnL r, 

paf* ®®Sv 


1 “ Another inEem;dng sabjoet which inquiry ^hoilld be 
made ib that of the m& RltttflLnft t*f tlia coltisuyp of 

which m.my ciarloa.^ N^'kinens anu SiH] in ditily teo to tho 9 - ■ u Lla 
of the Jnsnojl. . . The old iin&aiTtrefl ore nfiiciily nu !l- of j ■ « i ijl> 
of biidlba, o£ of or af iron, tiqd T3l'iPO rwlj of IjiUil wuod, 
. . , The commonest name for one of the simUef utasurBs is 
JWi t whieh Ucani Amply n joint of The uu caf Tvtscli 

0 Uftndly shaped flonAn£l% like hour-^ltb.Pt*, heSnif narrower 
In the miildte ityin At tlie lop md iHiltom, OlhrT Hhthl^ are 
/hiNf of lifti, Jhn *r or ZirsJrta h ftc. In the On noetic proTmcea 
th<'jiii.! old nn iwoi^s haire long dB^pear^/ 1 —fjvii. CllEinLElg- 

ArchiDoJcipictU Report f->r L&71-2, p. ll 

Here ja a cufioiw tlliistnition of a lately stm^linp trade on 
nar Nimiilayin frontLer, which hoJ only purtiailly emand{iatt4 
friiin mde mrwirrM of rapndty nv^o in tliu itrL^uw of the 
firiUjiLlkm of the ninc-U^Jith mtntury. 

“Grain, sat| T burai, Cte.j An? etild b\ nna-mjes ui rsipicitv, M 
follow- 

& nnlLdfnls mahe une FAisrim- 
fl FAbHum n Dt. 

13 Ik tf JtobL or 

Within the Ghatt (pastes) ihr artirli-^ aWre nnlaed rue rilfio rol- 
CuloU.nl by the Knrhith nt tAttp suddle-bu[», tahen at fa^r iSttEu. 
Grain is clUoi computed hy the j^jraf&tr K or hrtp.' [float] Jar- 
ArrA = U0 -VjJm ; Srpte, or binArt =<30 ThancA, or &w 

-60 -V*ff ( > r 

aJ Gfll '3 i" calculated by tho for nr* or FhrUing = 7 J Jf,ua j. G aid 
dml separated into rArtdn?*, each tied up in a bit ft f c[ntb. h 
Ctirr«‘Dt as eoin at rape,* the SiUcr is eompukd 

at th»- /jf* or Trm&A* {ihiee , rind the Gurma ot current 

rnpec =foiir Jya. The JyA or Gw^gt^i k euintd at 
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I reproduce the ronmnized version of the Sanskrit test of the passage relating to these 
measures* for the satisfaction of those vrbo may desire to follow the original words* and append a 
tabulated return of the figures contributed by the passage in question, adding, for the purposes 
of comparison, the sum totals in rttlis and English grains* 

ffArt’ttjpramdn&m uakhydmi, muakakam panehakpihytilam \ 
mdshakdm ckifuAshtahtih palam etato ridMyate \ \ 
dvdinkfitipitUJkm prmtfcm M*hjadhaih parikttHarn | 
d^u^iri in cha£uhpf'aMam : tniurhhir impart dfhakaih || 
droRAipnundmTp tipwyam brahmand nirmiiam purd ] 
thMimbhyadhiblir miffs** paldndm patirJtabhih safaih |i 
—Weber, Abhandlungen der Akadsmie dcr Wi^cn$chiiflcn zu Berlin p lSG2 t p. S2. 


Table op (Weights?) or GitI. 

[£jtlftuUni w-rsg-bt in pi. TlUfr] 

8'?8 = 5 ilatis= ] Mtisba* 

560 = 320 fS = 64 „ = L Pala. 

17,020 = 10,210 „ = 2,048 „ = 32 n = 1 Mag^dha Praslhn. 


n 

ji 


= 4 
= 16 


=t Atbuka, 

=4 =1 Drona 


71,G30 = 40,9G0 „ = 8,102 „ =12S 

286,720 =163,840 „ =32,768 „ =512 

The nest collection of documents bearing upon measures comes to us, tonga inter raito, in the 
form of a compilation* by n comparatively modern writer, Gopdla Bhatta, embracing all the metric 


waifa and strays to be found in the later Brahmanicitl writings dubiously entitled Purdnmd 
I subjoin Colebrookc's analysis and summary reconstruction of these data* 

Ou tbs measures of ^rain Gcpula-bliatta quotes the authority of several Purdnas. , * * . From these 
may bo formed two Tables. Tbs first coincides with the tests of the FordAs Pitrdna t and is preferred by 
Haghunandaua; the second, formed ca tbo concurrent authority of thu MtHmhtfa Padms , and Skanda Purdm* r 
is adopted iu the Kalpatarm 

Table A. 


[EilSittMl* 14 EMil aid ffiwifll.'t 

2 t 24U = 1,280 

8,060= 5 f I 20 
35,840 = 20,480 

143,360= 81,020 

2,867,200= 1,633,100 
29,672,000-1= 16,384,000 


8 »ti*kfii (or handfuls).= 8 palm — 4 prttt rilit = 1 kunchi- 


8 kmchi* 

= t pWiflkdlit. 


4 

— 1 adhaka. 


4 fi dhii h i* 

= I Atom*. 


2® dm pw 

Table B. 

= 1 kumbha. 


4 = 2 jjrffm'fij 

— 1 ^mfiTEYi or Ktttkd 

14 

4 

— 1 />rst^4 

$6 „ 

4 

= 1 

224 (1 

4 ddhaktw 

= 1 drona 

806 „ 

20 drnna* 

—1} khdrh— 1 jtruwfiAd 

17,920 „ 

ID 

= 1 bdha 

1,97,200 ,, 


1 Col. Wllford* Ffttqking of the methods &J writiii|* history in 
India* giVWI an apt iltttftratkn ,ftf the probable Tfllnfl of the 
Ilirinan in this diiwtimi. " 1 ™ flequhrtad 1uH:4t, at I$enarre T 
with d chronicler of that met, Mid iu ih* iranti tmtmaliaiu I 
had with him. he candidly Ockaowlod^fd thftl he filled Hp the 
ntanundkte rpruxa Iwtirecn ihc retgiu of fanrau king* with 
(mine* si A ttintaro; that h* HhurtmuJ or ktigthrffind ihth reigns 
it pfcuson; Bad that il wi* mdsvtaod that Li* pFisIccKnwin haft 
taken the wune ttbarttat. Through their f mejubtiood and cor- 


MltiflU, m plainly a tobl wnni of hi Atari nil knmrE&dgs ftCud 
criticism ; and Kunctinus mm* dllinggmity u bni Urn oTmnni, 
Tbil Ut hv'rt.m, ihc C^O with the m fuinritt in the 

Bhagnvat p \'hp, YiflhnO, nnr] BiahizibqElA l^ilrinafl : whkh with 
til* aboi* list* nPfltttlrLt* tbn whoVf *toct of hiFtori^l knowled^ 
am<m% tlka Ilia ids and the whole m%hi ho a m p ri wd in a few 
part., paji^of priDt/'—Amtifi Ht^juffhcn, tol. Lk. pp. 132,133. 

1 Takiaf tha weight ef the ^*£® M 320 r®£ij, u in Uie pn> 
tiara tahtts. 
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"I have alrenilj" quoted a conparisoti of the knrf<mi or tettikd, hud, **r [of 1280 rata, or 2210 gn,], to a 
practical measure of length; and wo learn from the Ltidcaii [a.d. 1150] that the khdrl or khdrika of 3fagadha 
should be a cube measured by one cubit : * A vessel measured by n cubit iu every dimension is a ghauaharta, 
which, in ITagsdba, is called khdrtktt • it should be made of twelve comers or angles formed % surfaces (that 
is, it should be mode in the form of a solid with six faces). The f.Wiicj of Utk-ila is in general use on the 
south of the river Goddvari; them the drafts is the sixteenth port of a khdri; the udktka J of a dra»a ; the 
prcitiu ^ of an ddhaka ; and the kndats 1 of a praitha ; but the kmlaca, formed like a jltiMiUds, should bo 
measured by three fingers and n half in every dintensiou. This vessel must be made of earth or similar 
materials; for such alone is a iarfara.' "—Colehrooke's Essays, iL 53?. 

T avail niyself of the opportunity sflardcd by the concluding extract to caution my readers 
against the supposition that everything which is embodied in the Sanskrit language is of necessity 
old. Wo have been entertained occasionally by being told how our Christian religion owes such 
and such of its leading elements of faith to Buddhist, B rah muni cal, or Zoroastrinn teachings; but 
the progress of knowledge now enables us to turn the tables, and to prove tlmt our antagonists were 
the real borrowers. The Buddhists have been credited with priority over our conception of the 
Trinity, but the earliest documents of their creed, dating in 250 b.c., 1 or nearly three centuries after 
the Nirvana of Buddha, neither suggest nor foreshadow any such combination; though we can 
well conceive how easily their missionaries may have caught the infection of the Aryan devotion 
to threes. And in this respect it is curious to find the first monumental notice of the 44 oppressive 
Ary as” in the immediately consecutive declaration of faith embodied in the Bhubra Edict of 
Aseka, which further introduces us to the crude initiation of this most mundane triad, composed 
of Buddha, Mamm, Sanya, "Buddha, the law, and the convocation," or assemblage of mortals, 
to whom hod been delegated the task of defining the authoritative creed of the future J 3 

The Brahmans, in their turn, as has lately been discovered, appropriated without limit or 
scruple, but of course without acknowledgment, the ideas end the very* expressions contained in the 
New Testament: 09 these transmuted passages were embodied in tho text of the Bkayttfad-Qitd, 3 a 
work supposed to date as early os the third century A.l>., some suspicion might possibly have been 


1 Edict* »f A*ok», J.R.A.S. lii, (ISSO), l«3. Mid the Shnlira 
Edict} *Ti p. 3GB: Piinfiep 1 * £*Hdw p iL t2-iU ; J.A-5* Ik'u^ui, 
Nil (13^). pp r 21P* and Bhutan Edict, tfIG. 

3 “ King tfjwbri (Affl&ftJ the T^nerabh- VNiUf of 
itha.. . *. I proclaim to wltat Pittni my K*pct and favour [m 
placed) in Uuildbo, in the- law* and in the* , . haring 

vTtxnmfi tlia appreweenj of the Aiyas and future p« ri [* 

- . . i (md refuted) itii? a( the ^Inair, tfop s-Citm of tho 
MtijsSh/" *tc.—WUitm’* Trruwlrttiun. J.Ii.A.H. xrl p. 366. See 
B&ruoul, wild the lost hjr M dfi* fueiilt&F sTimiito- 

reLt-E?* dev Atym ei lt» lerreuni do rirtiihr. 1 * Tho in^esdeot 
fafttlEaita of tho i iTij^icL'iJ inscription lithographed HI Cuh'UEtii b 
olettT ft*-1' 1 the wttid nf«| if A hy* T though ihn Pandits tran.-klc- 
the dlflcreiiUT.—J.A.S. Bengal ei_ p, GIU-, 

a ‘ J We can no tanger doubt, therefore, tho possibility of the 
htpnikmi that the exposer of iho EEfi^nid-f Silh .... b-nxi 
Clin-thu iih'os and expr-Hlfacf* and tainnferred ftiymg* of Christ 
related in the to RfWiga.* 1 The anchor then prwwdd 

*o dvmtmjtniln itat ihe comjKiM* was su^pininted with the 


writing nf the yew IVrinnrTrt, iwod them as he thought 

hi„into bb own ■work nutorrtinii paxsi^m,, if not wo rd 
for ward, vet preserving the meulug nnd *hnpij?jr it Hctardiu^ 
to the Indian jimSc of thought, a faei which till now nu nne tluu 
noticed ."—Ifitfiim JtiliqiiWjf (ttelnhi'T, Wl], Nntke from I he 
Appmdhof Dt, LoriitMT’i Dlm^rud-Gltri (Bnnkn, ; b m 
nhso W^W T Indinrlie Studien, I J^en p i. G2J t |£L 3SS; 
T- Whwk'T, Jlktoiy of India, L 40r + But mat* mpsdtSkj du I 
desire quote the CCodufiiBii mrivtd «t by one of emr 
adTisenl Sanstritiit^! n'jinwnti^ the laming of the onuth f 
wIki-h in nreeptiBft these pr^iimituiiy prooli, jnhis t ** l p a(rii^ic 
Hindus will hnnUy like the Hutton limt their poatesl litodirm 
philiiMipbm Imitqv^L ftoJn Chruthuiitr; but a* tby ntnnnt 
gite an hbtfmal or Ctriibla neconnl uf ihu uHpa of thaw 
Yttluntiit UKi# r it wo take ibo *boT# firhF iltlo cMitidvmtira, 
iherr U more npinrt tbem than ft utroji^ prriHmpliotL, for them 
doctrines tele certninh" nnknowo {q Jndid tn Yedic or ItuddhUtto 
Ifr, JLBflTBok^ MudrAj f. ±$, P lti4wn Arni^utjy k 

tsn 9 f*m% 
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thrown upon the originality of our received version; but the question of derivation has been com¬ 
prehensively examined nod determined in our favour by Dr. F. Lorinscr, whoso verdict hud alread) 
been facilitated by the researches of other eminent Orientalists. 

Of all the strange pretensions in this direction to damage our tenets, none appear to be more 
groundless than the Zoroastrism or MEwdyusau claims of priority in some minor items of faith, 
though, considering the anomalous nature and very modem period of the reconstruction of the 
Pehlvi and Zand Tents, we can afford to pass these by without any effort at refutation. 1 

Far more important in its bearing upon the present inquiry, however, is the dear and 
indubitable evidence of a borrowing on the part of the Sanskrit writers of the Greek system of 
astronomy, end its incidental following of numbers, methods of computation, etc* 

To return to our subject, I conclude that in early times, when systems of weights and measures 
were in process of adjustment, no discrimination was arrived at between measures of capacity for 
dry goods and fluid measures. 5 In one instance, at least, it is clear that the old “ double-handfuls 
were indifferently used for fluids. However improbable it may seem, no one who has admired 
the perfection of an Indian bond will feel any difficulty about its applicability to this purpose: if 
the four fingers and the thumb are 8*01 competent to play the every-day part of a tube or mouth- 


■ Frofiwif Wertcnjllrtfih one of unr pioneer* in the randt-m 
H tmly of ftuad, and who taught ktwwlfiilgo an Perdu’* own Boil 
anil among liar cbtldrin’s dlihlim, the F&Mi of 
twincri lilt' Zsld^A^h to U - Ik nk.ttlmi dnii!T-hiU r where you 
mat Uml undent fH*arii?‘—I + E-A.&, mi y, ■- ^ l. 

\L. Mkhcl Itrtn3 r fo f&iYinrahlT known a* tlni editor of the 
now edition ->t Bopp s * Corftpcirativi! Grammar, declarf that u U 
f^o^rtiphse de- V Art Mia ert laMBiWlenmll fabaleuso/' —JOlima 5 
Adutiqac n L < [f. L - 1 7- 

M. nppm r examining tbc gtnitiMn™ of tha Zand umis from 
another point nf ttBmr* had Altkfiirlorily wtabll*h(d p h>tj thn ctfi* 
dvnea of tliLfi alphabet ilaelf,. that the writings, in tllff form wo 
DrtW have thf-CHr miLNl rii'i'i^arily hr* of i.-omparativdy Ufldfn 
data.—Journal AeUtiqur, ISol, p. 2&L 

A? for the PehlKterthnw -!i Lin;- i&erod books, Gramma* and 
Dktkmaric# for which htffl Wn rficri a* tracked with an much 
insrcTiiaity* it moy Ihj enough to say that 1 unlike Hi* iWJirrcd 
S.iu- ! tris. ihey aLtOgcthcr fail l" SnU rprt i nr tcvmI tho tn-fmr of 
the luiricmt inscription! in the- ordinal tonfine- Inland it U 
nlmtHt a rase of the blind hudim? the blind* Anquutil du Ferron 
lcnmt hi* firrt leefiun in ivhlvi into the ignorant dcKcntknlf of 
tho fqgttivi Fkri* in Eambav in ih# pm! century, and now iho 
oxktittlr pommtion of Ptrtto in Bombay qqoie AnquetU to aid 
their OKU delLcicnciii E 

* " Mai* tour. \m tttitfi d'flJtrofiOfoie prapttf k Linda, eeqx 
l[n { waii rf-put£# lo* pin* MlOieni Efim me- ]« phll ffiodmHM* *mi 
id.-ntupiM. poor la fond to* an* am autre*; \U no itKfereni fas 
p at ^ nhxliflcatioIBi ile detail p ducti k I’inflttritb.iti de U 
eiifiiitcinne oaEsn plj7,,timf!,lt ttutlew of ^Thitlri- 

tnio! Aftmownar p+ ^ the Junm iUj Savins, by M. Bhs^ 

ApriU L&T- 

-L p| f i^-g vtctnoiit* iTtnTffrtif ntcun tomhin^Bj on *<nra> jc crou. 
rMlnr BTfc 4 }rifenm t qqe h M-lpUfie aitronocilmiB dotit lea 
iiind^tw « Tonteui cammo k l ur ptnnt propro, n Jdttt i]j font 
Tfetnodtcr r^hluHnnl prindtif i one- utLiquite fr Mcrt o e, 


repeal- unr di'a dnqntea iFobsortatiofM qui U'«| soat ikfnq^E r P?a fit 
prcrt’iEJiciLnt d'c-Eupruilt* iiiaUrriiiut cu.i-.-ti t fort Tocenlif, 1 ’ —J kid*. 
p. I9&- 

“ II ms' rest* 4i itLmt|kurr U dennirc loften^J d-e In ficEencc 
artrOUriniqELC irulictmr t I'lMeiblttOQ Ji r i Xnt.'iSiiijm^. Main iss 
q*eat qqVn edifice klrt*»4t^IIIf + imago trompeU^ i\a roalitea^ ct 
It- tttlwman de Ira Critique k- Irtfa ^vnuouir.” — p, 4tS. 

u It wilt be itinicTnbtTwi tbot A, TIT. von SchEoget looked on 
the mrdtion of niiiDC- (jiarirtr/®, etc,) Vfl a prool not ulily 

of die high antiquity hot wen of ibo Titalbiii uri^in of tin- Zodiac, 
but eincc tbr UpptSinince nf lldltzmiuitl^ udmlmblo memoir^ 
CWftT i/m Urtfruug ttn Iudi*eh*n 2$krMram 

{K:vr]-m!ii- P ESi lj.it u hurdly powible for ntiy one longer to doubt 
that tho truth U qnit» tho other way. end tliat the £00?Cf*£ p^i- 
tinn is the ci>mH l one. HI , . . Fur. btfjtkhfl ihu Tnmciim t-E the 
Ji ir.c 8 r rdJiTir s Ihofv 11 ro n bn frv:i] iLCTit fvfrrane* to tho pkucta ; noil 
we kn 4 w that Iht Indiou afitrotiMnurni acquired tbdj Iraowlcdge 
of el pS.iui tfi at n furii]i;n-utsvely Sal.^ perluj. r r , And tJi* 
peculSiMr rein liana which v.ikt, juft in llwH oHfeit prwwtge* LD 
which tho plnnetn urO un-aliopod^ , » . * appear to point with 
r Hit a inly to the fart that the Indian a^tfonomcra were indebted 
to the Greeks for ibuir knowliMlj’a M the plant-la; for neither 
Indian miinei^ m: the doitie* a^ndatod with thfc iij. alford the 
■umlh^t erpjamitlon of such relation!."—Fmf* Weber on the 
R&mkpniL TrniL^tnUon in thn IH Jndjnti Ajiiiqoajy," Jmie + Iftf2 T 
p, l~i l: flbo hr, Whitney T Jourm Roy. Aa. Sol\ 5, s.h., 321 -7; 

Calehmkek E&hl^, IS7&, voL Li. p. 173, mt*; Mu Muller* 

Preface t*j toK it. It% Ved* (text), p. Kliv. 

a A UU;r pa*4iagit in Miinn f drflmng the dutii^ of limAman 
huabjudmen* cncuMnitrQg [i, IMh 7j ft + 0) whnt thing* n 
It rati man ii pfilhthiteil from goe* on to my (&l) f 14 Fluid 
thinri ™y p however, luirtcn-d for other drill*, but not anlt 
lor finj-lEiing Liquid- *0 may drafted grata for grain imdreeeed:, 
ami Mw-se m!i for puin ia the hewk, oqunl weig-hla or is^aaur^ 
bfiiag' t*k< iJ* — Hatightm, p, X54, 
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piece through which to inhale smoko from the rough day pipe-head to the complete exclusion of 
the external air, there need be no distrust as to the capacity of the dosed fingers to retain liquids, 
a faculty which seems indicated in the Tory meaning attached to the term anjala. 1 * 

Measures of Length* 

The theory of the measures of length In India, though primarily based upon such nat ural testa 
as finger-breadths, spans, and cubits, is consistent in its acceptance of the seed arbitrament of local 
metrologies, for the purpose of checking the inevitable inequalities of size in men's hands and arms, 
and defining amounts below the initial finger-breadth. In its later practical development, it con¬ 
nects itself in a singular manner with the circulating media, inasmuch as, though the duties of 
ancient coins were already dual, as authorised weights and current money, the later Muhammadan 
kings conceived the idea of endowing them with a new faculty as criteria of length. It might have 
been supposed !hat roughly-finished band-math' coins, cut transversely from a rounded bar of metal, 
would furnish a very imperfect Unit for such a purpose ; but no well did the eoarso-lookmg pieces of 
Sikandar bin Euhidl Lodi (a.u. 1488-15-17) fulfil this mission, that independent trials made by 
General Cunningham 3 and my self, 3 to establish the length of this king’s gaz* or yard measure, vary 
only to the extent of -0211 inches in the 30‘0211 or 30- inches, which constituted our several 
determinations of the standard iu question. As tho number of digit* or finger-breadths are specified 
in concert with the now elements of this measure, we may wort upwards through tested tradition 
and its practical application in the ascertained unit of the fifteenth century, and infercntialiv define 
the normal sixe of the finger of the early occupants of the soil, 3 

As the passage relating to the Sikandari gai is of considerable importance, and in its extant 
form dearly requires rectification, T append the original Persian text, os given. In Dr. Bloebmann's 
critical edition of the Ain-i-Akbari. In the preliminary sentences, reciting the various vard mea¬ 
sures known in Hindustan, Ahtii FtisI enumerates no leas than five varieties as current at different 
times in tho country. 1. The long gas of (24 divisions X 8 barley-corns or) 192 barley-corns. 
2, The medium-Mixed pas, whose dimensions are not specified. 3. The short gas of ^34 x fi barley¬ 
corns or) 144 barley-corns. 4. A gas similar to this lust (24x6), but with the further definition 
that the breadth of the barley-corn is to equal tho thickness of six hairs from the mane of a Ydbu 
(horse). 5. A gas of considerable antiquity, which Is described as measuring sf ,j , 

or "two spans and two finger-breadths" = 2G finger-breadths or 20b barley-corns. The sub- 


1 w Thu rarity formed by flatting 

th% hand* together and balding the palms as if fo r&refaa water; 
Off loach s*^TJ hri hold id hath h«ldfi HO dfylHed. rv — Sh Atespe-ar* 
1 A, (7DDnin^ham T +■ Anriuni Geography of India," 

im r i- 2 4 J t not*. 

3 11 PathIm Kingn of (1871), pp. 371 -L 

1 j/ “ * at'Hfimr, a oxl, m im *; 1 from ,J to prick, 


CHS 01T, wcmud," So Tjg dianu, “ a tom," gars it) ttamo to a 
Imrget TOWkiaro, 

1 OuitsTdl A* Ciuimnglinm, upon this Siknnilari 

nmfci* the d%ii pf Tudii -720713 of an inch. My rattan p 
whifh I liAve ilwara cnn-4'h-n.-tl m i%htly bdqw ihis mirk. 

-72289 of an ineb, The Greet AtertikoT wm -758*374 
and thfl Bona <Kffit “72SL 
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Mon, of this yard are especially noticed m lowing the qmte^ry *-tem of ^cens and 

fours, making the paharj* (**t) to W P rt of ^ ** Il 18 incidc Jj „ V 1 ^ °' 

mz -was used for measuring diluted lands, roads, forts, and mud-walk Hfc - for 

ttieasuriap; buildmga of stone imd wood, thatches, rcllgfctiB bouses, wells, and gardens. No. - 
employed for measuring cloth, armour, beds, pa ttfs, oliairs, Carts, etc, 1 Omitlmg the estnmeou* 
notices of ««* different Muhammadan yard*, we come to a cloth measure (So. 6) 8 P<* lhcd _ “ 
*,f. i ,i^ ,j; ^ j-jJ i^i>) « seven hands of four fingers" 28 finger-breadths,- or 234 

barley-corns; this yard is, however, stated by some authors to amount to 27 fingers only; and. 

finally, reference is made to No. 7, tbe Geodetic $ az of “ 

hands, more or less, tho authoritative length of which is not very clearly determined. After this, 

the test runs on as follows:—* 

ijlil j C-C j 1 # J # uW 

. u>j/jjp ,j j j ^ Mr' M~ ^■“' ^ ^ uT * * ^ 

jj UL- jl.* [the wolds Ojf ^7 /si* a» omitted in some MSS.] Jy jJ j j- ^ 

^ j*T M ^ J jl J**j>** ^ * &M* ttM 1 * 

jj Jj ^ j Sr? j •»* / u^J ^ J? /a ^ b * 

go iv i>/ $£P*a? v* *-* } j)j* 

OjAAr ^ J" J ^ jl J 

aJjK oV £- J W l>™ Bt ^ . 

*r^ 

—Cnlentta test* L p. 2&5, 


The tenor of this passage, as fur ns it rebus to the Bikanfari gaz, is to the effect that Sikan- 
dnr Lodi, taking advantage, we may suppose, of the improved make of his remodelled coinage, 
authorized its use as a measure of length. It would seem that ho contemplated no interference 
with the prevalent standard gas, inasmuch as he did not seek to force it to match an even sum 
of coins, as Ilumhyun did after him. The yard in question is defined as being equal to the 
diameters of 41J Sikandom iSiknnduri tunkuhs), and further, the test gees on to state, that 
Hum&yun mcrcoM.*! the length of the yard to the oven total 4 2 Stkaadara, or 42 finger-breadths, 8 


i Gbulmn, Xto-t-ALhari, L p. 33L. 

* U Lulu-in ptn1 mlj u lw«llj tingm;' l p, 3^3. 

* Tlif text hild ij * „ Of u tiilrtT-two"’ ftngiTiJfllt 

tnt clturlT -L. n^ii-h ihff - i.nwrtiiun io j-'j «T firtf-tm* 

I tny-U did mb nutirt ibb nillitf eb^OUi error in the Prrsitin 
teij tm 1 cunc to ettkalato ihc nmObElta instil Ted. Il ii C-Hiima 


to «*o IfcfiT rfinrtnnt this inLftnuL^rriptswrt lin«- hn:n tivrn in ihi> 

bt r st M SS. AH nSndwiD'n eaplf* oiUhi lmn; bet'ii wrong- Lei ihLn 
irypecti rrfn^p’i nnbhrirttk» (Fftrful Toblra r t2o) ttukred tiifi 
mktaki% dlu.i1 thv otJt iiffurt to MftrtscUff tlu 1 . mIuiuuk iliwrtipELncj 
between ine H 32 Far tbe TFomijAlij ptn and thf-11 ttf 

the /Wi jT*t: Kmi beetf nuulff 1>Y some wtnFDtqtutors vttniptilf 
|o iiv-Lrjilji«f the innuvares Eit rttluem^ tbe 11 slu^tT* uf th« 
lattof to 3L P oi ihowD in the ram«i quototi ikve, 
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which form of gaz continued la use throughout the reigns of Shir Shall and Islam Sh&h 
(a^f> + 1310-1552) for certain descriptions of measurements, until the thirty-first year after Akbar's 
accession, when it was found that though cotton goods were measured by the newly-da vised 
Akfmri gaz of 46 fingers, yet the Sikundari (it does not say IJumdgAni) gaz. of 41 1 fingers, con¬ 
tinued to be employed in land measures and masonry, when Hi a Majesty accepted, as final, a 
reduction of the official yard, for all purposes* to 41 fingers* naming it by the ostentations title 
of the Ifdhi (or divine) yar. The length of this g<ml in English inches, as tested by the coins, 
win therefore run at 29-92016 inches* or taking the lower estimate (of 30 inches for 41 j Siknndam) 
at 29-63849 inches. In the early days of our occupation of Northern India great efforts were mndn 
to fix and determine this most important measure* which constituted, in effect, the basis of all the 
official definitions- of superficial arena to be found in the land surveys of our predecessors. Endless 
calculations and comparisons, derived from the most unpromising materials, wore made to ascertain 
the true length of this gm t ending, however, in so little satisfactory a result as to leave the question 
open between 29 and 35 inches; but as the majority of actual measures of land made it 33 inches, 
Ihat amount was adopted in our new legislation, though, m James Prlnsepjustly remarked, “it is 
natural to suppose that the gat adopted for measuring the land should vary on the side of excess, 
and probably all tho above [returns] thus derived are too long,” 1 But there was a still larger 
question left unnoticed, as to how fur Akbnr'a decree had been practically enforced bejoud the 
metropolitan provinces, and how many local officials contented themselves with a paper revision 
of the old estimates, without needless measurements, leaving the village accountants and the 
occupiers of the soil to their undisturbed ancestrul estimates, 

I now give Co!ebrooke*s Tables of linear measures- 

SIe-mstrls of Length, etc. 

“On tho measures of space Gopila Bhafta quotes a text from FrM&a*Manu f which traces these from 
the same minute quantity as weights. 

8 frmartmu = 1 rshik 
8 ten ijj = 1 bildgra t op hairs point* 

8 bdldgrti* * 1 lik*ha t or poppy-seed, 

$ Hi* A<h *= 1 ywlw- 

8 ykhu = I g&v4 y or very small barley-corn - 
8 garas = 1 angula, or finger* 

From this Mann proceeds to larger measures. 

1 2 anffulas or fingers = I ci ‘iastt, or span. 

2 r»» I or cubit.”* 

—Colebrooko^ Essays, -iL 538. 

The Liiiirati d* fines ill l meoniret of xtrahl? land j 
IQ ham da e j riT'.^P or ba!mb^ odc. 

20 fmfm (in i-pn^th md brntdlh) ±= l nirnttpa* 

t uavt b muon* tymnanE of anciunt cii-ctoni which still finds 
d refuge in Ivbuil "Tlie modi 1 of calculation [of tho mc-aiUrea 
nf Land) in m thruUgbdUt tho Lilia u t bj ihn quantity 

of grain which thtf land will require to sow it, . . , Hio moit 
L'ommoa (ItaonmiJtioa u tho bit* (bit 2Q, bin 20A) t whiefr >uu. 


- Prinnqu TEofu] Tables, IL p, I %5. afro the pudkia 
irarEfcty of linear MniisnrEs of India, pp, 1 27 S Y ?uid WibojVi 
GIokait, 4uA to«„ 

3 Tlkr? i'uraaa uoEidl*'! two cither ratithotLi of 

memiing. 

21 broiktu of thtauHia of the [hnmb= 1 [Dhaminifv^ f) 

10 ditto = l pftHsfii yr span from the tip of Lhu thoinb to the tip 
of ihe forefinger. 
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Beyond these primitive measures, advancing civilization introduced thft foUuwing, which are 
quoted from various sources : 

4 hath u - 1 danda, "artaff/ 1 d/iniut T “a bow. 11 
]{9kdi — I fan# or AdtiiAu. 

2 dania# =* 1 mdiJta or rarfdf, 

2000 ffcrtrftw — 1 £<w or tof#. 

2 k&» =± 1 

4 Jbf =1 t/qjana. 


Usibukh of Tun. 


Dmsifjys or Torn, from Mann, i 04: 

IS fiiWaitai, or twinklings of an eye 
30 kdihfhdi 
30 Lillis 

12 

3 D AswAn/fts* 


1 Militha. 

1 Md. 

I Lhanu, 

1 

1 day and night (according to mean solar tune). 


now mkurtfid AS a gcueml flUuuLmL The nodular hni ought, in poor land* beat the fimmiEl, than in rich Saudi ai the base u( 
ai its name inipUiie, to ronuun land retiring 20 miIIm (*a/ f a ihe nunntaliu, . . „ Another mode of computation U by the 
joint of Bainb 0) of serf; \U aetuaJ e-rtent, thentare, varies piev?h of two yoke of taUocki/ 1 —G. W. Trail f Hepon oa 
according to the quality of *oD f U the grain La Mffl much wilier Kunuioi], A», U^t. id, p. ITfi. 


CHAPTER IL 


MONET, UNDER ITS HISTORICAL ASPECT. 

I baa e already extracted from the ancient Code of Harm the con tempo raneous definition of the 
ncighb ot metal in ujc for the purpose of worldly business/ 1 I will now examine how much of 
ntt approximation to the conventional notion of a money currency had been reached at the period of 
the composition or collection of the Vedas and other archaic Sanskrit testa, 

l’i'oie&sor IT ilson was the first to proclaim the discovery of a reference to coined monev in the 
Vedas, whore, in the enumeration of the gifts bestowed upon the Rishi Garga by Pmtoka, the son 
ot Raja Sriujaya, mention is made of “ ten parses of gold. 1 It is oidv of secondary importance, at 
this stage of the inquiry, to seek to determine the exchangeable rate, or the contents of these "puraw, 
bags, or chests, 1 ’ * though I should primarily be disposed to identity them, in their archaic form, with 
the curious little red hags, filled with crude gold to the amount of about sixteen shillings, which still 
figure in the Tnms-llimnlfiyan commerce with Northern India, 1 though such an does not 

necessarily imply a parallel reduction 0 f size or weight. The leading point established by the 
context consists in the admission that some recognized scale or measure of value was understood and 
freely accepted among the V^dic Aryans under the given denomination of kosa<jih—]\xst as we find 
in the later civilization of the laud a continuous conventional use of closed or sealed bags, such as the 
traveller Bernier auu ut the Court ol Aurangzeb in 1G(i3 a.d„ : and whoso counterparts but recentlv 
appealed to our modern comprehension in the current "purees" of the Ottoman Empire. The 
words dam hiratujn pmtpJtt, “ ten lumps of gold," in the succeeding verse of the same hymn, seem to 
have a much more direct bearing on the general question, and would almost in themselves sulliuo to 
establish a reckoning by tide. Had the text merely confined itself to the expression "lumps of 
gold” in the generic sense, crude and undefined fragments of metal might have been understood ; 
but the deliberate enumeration of ten horses and ten lamps of gold 1 would seemingly enforce tha 
conclusion that those lumps were determinate sections of the metal of habitually recognized value, 
or some such divisional portions of gold, without tho same limitation as to size, as we see in the 


1 Iti£ Yedt 5anhM p isi. pp, ni. and 74: and nitr--, i'^T, 

1 Text, "/tap Ayvyrt," Cuhmest.ihy, kr ^.rna.i^ruM 
JajpJMpim ”—XL XL WiLutu, in - p- 474, That it wan thu custom 
to employ with fixsd mid dollned quantities in riaeh, at or 
about this period, nuiy be gtihired irooi the extract from ihe 
Muh&ihhkriiLa quoted brtaw p p. 

J “GoM ila-t separated iaE-rj PAtiifngt (wTcrd montr P),, each 
timt-up in a hit of doth, is current m coin M t%ht Eiqwef tJjti 

PhyUjUg,''' —'l mir# Hepert ixh the Rhutca MhMli of Kuntfn-m 

te Ik-*, xyii. p. 1\ {pitMagai quoted at Ern^ p. U. tbpnt}. 

* In giving nil ififtilfKlt uf ihr rlaphnatt mcQbati, hb uicntieits 
that the Haba&t* far tlrhtr^ hid h * iat'L*uf rwtut 11 


Riven iLgtii ns iwattL*.—iii, p, fi7p English edition ef |t>72. 
Fhc jf m ar lit«tUiiie4 of Akhar hare pnwirotl n nwortl of the 
Cnitrt tHAtiim, ilway* keeping 11 rvady, in the palace, hug* -tttn-o 
113 dum* t BTHfV fhatjBnnd of which tinl kept Icl —Gbj|*ilj, 

Am-s-Ahbiiji j jL Z, The term for purse here made u.^* uf id 
«AmA/' a thnautoJ/ 1;*7 In P*mmi 

M u ft par«; h htSlLo Maiy-t^aklaAy M expenditure 
from the prtvj purrt." 

4 RlgTak SubhilA, 4th ruhtukd r 7th uPij4ya; iifcktii sdtiL 
Terse 2f, iJ I hare rraivul uu horacs* ten ekilhes, tun| 

AtHJ.j.e ifood p and !«.□ lumps of goSJ, fra:n Dixodtkad + M 
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parallel cases of the silver and copper of which Manu speaks, and whose extant survivors find a 
place in our medal cabinets. The near juxtaposition of the term fiirmyafiinddn with the preceding 
kofniyiA seemingly points to refined or wrought metal, in contrast to the native gold inclosed m 
the latter. It is probable that the farmer consisted of buttons of cast metal, which originally took 
the form of rough balls or imperfect pyramids,* which in process of time wore hammered flat, 
hall-marked, and assimilated to the Inter productions of the domino shape, whose edges were 
ordinarily cut at hazard to reduce them to accurate official weight. 

In addition to this allusion to pieces of gold, which I suppose to have been m point of value 
tuharnas, the Vedas, on two occasions, distinctly name the imhfra. The first reference to this 
money-weight is to be found in a hymn by that moat mercenary Kisbi, Kakshivat/ devoted to no 
deity, but to the glorification of Eiija Blmvaynvyn, a mundane prince dwelling on the Indus, whose 
beneficence is eulogized in an extended play upon the number of his gifts, among which the 
Eishl confesses to having 4 * unhesitatingly accepted 100 n&hkaz, 100 vigorous steeds, and 100 
bulls;** evidencing, as in the previous instance, a numerical computation by pieces of recognized 
value much in advance of tbo primitive tost of scales and weights* Again, la a subsequent sukta, 
Gptsamuda, a Biski of some celebrity / in addressing the divinity Budra, says, n He ahinea with 
brilliant golden ornaments." » * h 4 * ’Worthy thou bearcat arrows and a how; worthy thou weaves t 
an adorable omnifont! neckkco/ 1 4 

The medieval scholiast substitutes the word hdm^ fi a necklace, 1 * for the nkftka of the original 
text, 5 an interpretation which is followed by the modem translator. It would seem that one of the 
derivative meanings of the word mshka 3 as in the parallel instance of dinarti* came in process of 
time to apply to M an ornament of the neck/' the component elements supplying the designation in 
either case. From the passage in question wc may reasonably infer that the nishka of the Yedas 
had, even then, attained so much of a definite and unvarying form, and partial fashioning, ns to be 
suitable for decorative purposes in its current shape,■—& deduction which would further imply that 


* Thh ward ftnrs JW W Bttmwd in the Psjijib with On 1 
meaning ■ *i ib iri£Jij£is:!,' p rallntr than +p hill H ,i rjr, $r r Rtwal FigJi, 
JNit-iI DhdiUi H 1i full K i-fce. NtiramrmtMs may prefer in follow 
ISin 1 ra j vbiULLcrU Erruliliofu of the Muth^ in 11 Lbr f' inim iw j 
(Samtrit puHAm),** which W. KUiot TOrMimu EI w the* 
anritinl name of a clan of small tfp&ilicfll coins.” S« 

S, I, 5* pi. til voL iii. Madruji Journal (IS.38J. Whence, nh*j r 
thUu r sM 'Hit'ri. prill*A (if Oil? A in-i-A khan, p, 32. 

Sec my J h nthkn Kin^p UchU, p, *2o. 

* Wilien, Rig Vedt SanhM, ii. p. 17 . See nbo l 312 , 31 & t 

etc* J Wlkc, Rip Yp 4 SauhitEt, iE. p. *01 

1 \V f it*rin 1 IELpr Veda SimMtA, 2ml a^htaka, Tth adhrirt; 
sllta ixttH. mi ii. pp. 291-2. The ortgiial Sg-tukrit test b 
mb joined int 

T *fT *T t aftqt 

1 ^0 fl 


1 Max MolW, ftivr Veda, ii. p» 573, 

4 Mu Mull or (Sanskrit Literature. p a 245), remarks" Th* 
Sanskrit di rival;ion!i <if the word dmdra " iwr dearly fanciful, and 
“thf* .Sanskrit jf/iuim is in reality |hi Lit In jfewlai, 11 

6t C^iuo* IniIicop]iJiLftf9 msdced that the TLwnmi tien.-rririA 
van rnetiTod nil m tin? world; and how the dnmm ome to 
pi™ ist India a j^nld ^m.im>.'Dt w*i may Seitni frnjfl q. p;^^ ^ 
the Life fif MiMrinn Thuire it h -iid thni & lady HimI nmnnd 
her ttcct a strijif of gndm C-JhI go!dun 

Sc#T 0 tLWkp, p r 4 . 1 . Sfc niiro Colfhiunlw ( Cowl'IE a otsL), iii, ^ 7 ^ j 
tWnaep’* L^ayi, i. p. HZ; J.A r S. tL p r 4 o&. 

We 3 luth tett «-arly itnotati™ of ths weini dindr In the Gupta 
In^riptiocy. Ohnndm C Ii^nptioa un the cofimi «-utn at 
^aju’hi FEKT-iriri a K nmt of Co di*dn (INin^pV l^sayg, 3 . p. 243). 
t'haadra Gupta IL am! Kinn&ra GapLi F m their Jnwiriptiona at 
GarhwlL, caeh iword of LU dinar* (t«B-Cmnin^bam, 

Arch, iteport, 1&73, p. 55). 
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the pi™ itself was understood or admitted to be? of a constant and uniform make, and that, in 
effect, it carried its description in Its name. 

It is a question whether it is not also necessary to amend the translation of the adjective, Vwrd 
rupa f from 4 * omnifbrm/ 1 to the more intoUlgiblu "pervaded,” or covered 11 with forms” or symbols, 
a rendering m complete harmony with BurnonFs parallel passage of iaHh&adh&t&m dhium d^am i 
" tleui dinars nmrq nes da si gnes/* 1 and which singularly accords with the state in which wo find 
the silver money of tho period. Should any difficulty be felt at the supposition of the adornment of 
n god with bo obvious a work of man's hand* it may bo said that bows and arrows am scarcely 
divine weaponsbut the inherent tendency of lightly-clad imperfectly domiciled race# to wear on 
their persona their more valuable and cosily portable wealth would naturally suggest tho notion 
that the deities followed a similar practice; and the expression instructs us that the people among 
whom it was uttered were in the habit of hanging round their necks sections of the precious metals* 
even as their successors in the land for ninety generations have continued to do; having thereby* in 
many Instances, undesignedly preserved for posterity tho choicest and most interesting numismatic 
memorials of olden time* 

Another suggestion of Professor Wilsons, tending to show that money was current during tho 
Vedic period, refers to the passage in the fourth ash taka, second adhydya 3 verso G* where tho Risbi 
Samvarana, in addressing Indra. proceeds, "do thou give us riches* and brilliant wealth.” Tho 
words for the latter are enim m$im t literally "white riches,” and the question arises whether this 
term does not apply to sitter money as contrasted with the frequent allusions to gold. Such an 
inference is greatly supported, on the ono part, by tho frequent uso of the adjective "yellow” in 
connexion with gold in the Vedic texts; and, on tho other, by the conventional Oriental expression 
of "red and white riches,” as applied to gold and silver money/ 

Prof. Weber lias collected from tho Sutras and Inter Vedic writings a number of references to 
money weights* 5 the most interesting of which ore tho notice of the silver sulmndm by K forty-ana, 
the immediate successor of Pun ml (sx, 2, 6), and the mention of a n yellow-gold fnlamam** 
(hiranyam mmrnam §aiamAn&m) in the Satap&tka Brahman a (xii. 7, 2, etc.), showing that the 
term satamdm, which is given by Harm exclusively as a weight of silver, had come to be used 
indifferently with its coincident metric denomination, tho nuhka, which in earlier times specially 
implied a measure of gold/ Thu quotation of sumrnmaldkdni tfnmirhtQparimitdm from the S rail 7 


1 Ktiroanf iuiirnluLT* tliii Will ft ransd jraagti nbomt dinar* 
with the uqbjpint'il immb: “C&ffidtftt ntent emptoji 

dims lo tivrw iSannlinU du Nani, vi jjtf IW I’ftL jaraaLi rrnoontro 
dins i'4-ii.x di rv Jjilitai sjUti j f n-giiid t'4 «nmr anni!ftf H aft sudfts pour 
U feuadj. J fc! 1 h"«i puid F j present* riLrr qm* <knl txangAoL 
La pmier art (»pntl u Ea h'gfndo d* Tlininyn pCuji, lnquc-fJc 
f.i.it prtb dfl rAtftJidia ^ilIit.il rr . , T [t*u tfiiudn A3 |k«], 
The fwwond tiXUBpl* dud b irons tin? frlTjm ni'radSiJlft, vthuTa 
l fe LL=hpj Ia^I vf the Maurru Vuifru of SlagwQiA, promise 

tUO tlindrt fol the toad of ciLch OuxidLiit * mmn?tia — Intnft* 

duction & I" H L*U>mf do HkniJdleL’inic (Paril* p, V23. 

1 Xmopiiania - - nimarkj M (1ml mp ft ktm *r> h%ts mated 
[Lvir god*, stud to bAYG giyem to Ustm thuir tauiid, poice, aad 


fa^niiro ■ thru its Eth Lopian> mads Ibeir^nda. black and dat-nowd, 
Hi r TUtfiriui# red-haired Atid blun-nyod— jiwt as cflwp ivr jjn^ if 
thrr rcmld draw, would draw their gods like cow* 9Jui tiinuu'*— 
Mjli MilDur* S«t nco of Lfl*£B9£V ? ii. p P 388. 

1 1% Vodn 3ajiliit4i T iiL p. 2SS. 

1 i ^ red nod finiCL*. 1 '—TwrSkh-i- 

Alul, m rf. also tho Jbabin J±jJ M w!uto dmtirr 

* /eiUchrilt, rot, sy. T^CI, pp- 13&-Sr 

1 Stx' aba the i|tiiilatun from YajcutTalkya. sectioa i* *1- 3C4, 
Irprodnrrd aboTc + al p. '20, TJfltfl d. 

s ^fudAtam io K^iaiiiruAjrft, |fciri^ “WCttJ tCatiao 1 m 
nppo^ to SmpU, or 11 tndiiion-" 
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Is also of importance* tine deaf Ration of AaliU identifying the gold piece directly with the parallel 
isssiae of Silver, the residuary specimens of which retain the name to this day in the south of India, 1 
But the definition of the weight of the gold mhlkd m three hsuley-coms (or one rat i) s and the 
associate mention of a Tali of gold irif/MSffrfiJj has a more direct hearing upon the sub-* 

divisional currency, which is again brought home to us by the metrologies of the Dra vidian 
peninsula, in the Telugu &eda t £t a coin representing the ffunja or rath*’ *—while the quotation ot 
mta Amftna/a and ruMMsala explains the derivation of the most important numismatic umt in 
the history of India—the concurrent pieces of geld and silver of 175 grains forming the higher 
standards of the Path an Kings of Dehli, the prototypes of the East India Company's Mohurs and 
Eupees. 1 * 

Haring obtained from the Yedas themselves so much of an indication of the use of circulating 
monetary weights at the very early period to which those hymns are now admitted to belong, ray 
task in proving an obvious advance upon the rudimentary phase of the science of luoooy, under 
Moan* will be simple; especially as so much has already been incidentally brought forward 
tending to dissipate any remaining doubt os to the existence of a tbined copper currency much 
anterior to the epoch when the customs and usages of preceding ages had to be acknowledged 
as the practical basis of, and us far as might be conciliated in, the new code s which was to make 
Brahmanism absolute. As I have already stated, there is no direct evidence to show what technic 
art had achieved in those days, or what form or finish was given to the current money; but 

ns with the copper, so with the divisional parts of gold and silver, in the table quoted from 

Mom (viJL 131-137), their classification represents something more than a mere theoretical 
enunciation of weights and values* and demonstrates a practical acceptance of a pre-existing order 
of things, precisely as the general tenor of the text exhibits these weights of metal in full and 
free employment for the settlement of the ordinary dealings of men, in parallel currency with 
the copper pieces* whose mention, however, is necessarily more frequent, both as the standard 
and as the money of detail, amid a poor community. Their use in the higher totals would 

to refer to an earlier stage of civilization, or to a time when the interchangeable values 

of the different metals were less understood and even more imperfectly determined. There is 
no attempt to define these relative values, and the omission may* perchance, have been intentional ; 
though some such scale would soon settle Itself by custom* and the lawgivers may wisely, in 
their generation, have abstained from attempting, like our own eta teamen, to fix the price of 
gold for all time, to give permanency to an ephemeral balance* or otherwise to swerve from the 
ancient simplicity of their own copper standard. Neither need there be any distrust of the 


l Sir Walter EUifct* Madnu Journal of Tit- liBil Sck'sirp,, JS&S, 
p, tTuSujfu), +l A (hint «r murk OH ft on in d-tiolbjlf 

It* gwdflfcsi."'—Wibaii, Glftaair. Thn Irenlifltf audumg of thn 
Sanskrit #dWivj w ■** n ■krt* aTT ^ w * L ' lM of it* diTLYn- 

tu'fr tiwi*lii<i£* U ** JiH dbloftg qttftdruflgitlir piece of iroiy or boue 
in pUjin^ a, portifwliLr {Taraf; ftdupnina,"—Wilson, tittHitrit 
Ilktinnuty Among ih* aur^Lual iniitrumt'Uift of the II indiu there 
1Wert BO 1e» thiin twenty-eight TTirifitit* ot is/rfiaj, SJ rod* or 


iootwU " kj t]siu the ajime of the coin emit haw been <lefiv«l 
frti-nl iTrn pwfvrh or fool with whirh it Wu*s eclt ked, — WHm a f .s 
WVrk> (Or, IM'i Cniil.J, lit p. 3S5. 

1 Sir W. E.llii-1 * XamL-oiiiiic ClmuiEgi, Watlnw Journal of 
lit, fliir! Scionw f p r 

1 11 Nu Forester dm? Is known on oirth than stnnog a Rrali- 
mua.’-Miatu, Till, 3S1. 
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contrasted passages, as representing different stages of national advancement. The collection 
of a code of human laws would necessarily embrace the progress and practical adaptations of many 
generations of men, the elder formula being retained in the one case, side by side with the mom 
recent enactments and their modified adjuncts. In a compilation of this kind, the retention 
of such apparent anomalies -would indeed be a negative sign of good faith; and as wo have to 
admit considerable uncertainty as to the exact epochs of the origin* application, and classification 
of these laws, and a still greater margin of time to allow for their versification and ultimate 
embodiment in Sanskrit writing* it would ha as well not to lay too much stress upon their internal 
evidence* when all the deductions we need ran be established from externa! testimony. 

Among other ancient authorities that may be cited incidentally for the purposes of the present 
inquiry are the popular epics of Indian tradition, the MahUbhirata and the Rarn&yLma* I need 
not stop to discuss the ago or internal consistency of these works* 1 but what is more pertinent 
to the matter in hand is the curious contrast presented by tho narrative portions of the several 
texls. The one refers naturally to the advanced civilization of a central capital on the Ganges 
with all tho accessories of town life, 5 while the othor concerns itself chiofiy with the rude discipline 
of a regal house ia Dude, from whence tho sons and daughter-in-law of the king go forth, 
at short notice, clothed in fl bark-garments, pp to wander over forest lands for near upon the u twice 
seven 1 ' years of sentenced banish mmU 

Under these conditions, wo can expect to find little or nothing in the hitter poem having any 
reference to coins or their hss mature prototypes; 3 indeed, as I have else where pointed out, from 
the geographical distribution of the extant examples of ancient Indian mintages, 1 no coins whatever 
seem to have been produced, in early times* beyond a vague line to the cast of the Jumna. In 
addition to which, wo now know that there was m money current in Bengal till the Muhammadans 
carried it down with them on the conquest of the country in ajl 1303 J And, furthermore, even 


i Pr, Rorfa sffitSen of the Wert* of H. U. Witum, EL p. 2*7; 
it. p, iT; Mill Miillt-Ti Sii^trit Liti'ratiui'i 1 S-TiO, PP- 3^ 11 ■ 
|+ TIil’ Mii-l"i a'hh [LTtitii is n!lno endkd the bitli \edft," h 44, G-. A 
Tory t , oin|.!n' , hfttaiTe muniliJilUHl of bJ thu date of the Ma’ii'i- 
hhtra.tM ,T hii IftttEy twin minic by Prof, Bfliakriihutt U-opa? 
IthiimliirW, jHlhUshtnl in the lunimil lECilnhjLy Brands 
As. Soc- 1372, p. SI, in whieh he- proves, from the nuniini r«f 
this work in P&quii j {tL 2, 38], and in other teltd ol 

emu, ^ijlLrr daEt, Hitch fl* the Aitareyi HrlLhmana urn I AgridA- 
ean* that it mu*t rbim a very lilf-h antiquity* at aU 

vwFnu pdnr to thr igv tri Panini. whom Ilc platr 4iz three centuri** 
or mere befon hia coni me stator Funmjuti, wIkhc own dat- ii 
i\lM (111 evideuco »t p,g. 17H-142; making the gitgiepfe 

therefore ioterk>r + tU tbo lcwt* to h-c- 473- 
1 Telbap Whaler, It tstory of India, London, 13G7, roL i. 
■* Tho Mohkbbirtita hi [31 r, 11 alb *4’* ortfrtnal trntuiktiun), 
p, 41, #f tt$.: voL ii- (IMP) “The EEini&yuo*C r p. 1, ii *tq. ; 
Airs; Manndig* Ao&ent and Mi-flimral India, 1££9, toL ii, p- li 
ft Jin 1 , Maiming* work hw w timely received the sttm^oq 
that Ll dLMjrrtSi ; pcfhapa 111 M* higher range it wag form-whit 
beyond her potsera ; bat w* muni now iveosmw iht frwrt that aU 


its mvnt matmnJ data wor? finncliunLMl. il not anj'pirvd T hr Prof. 
Ooldftiiekr; while the pttHjfc of euh ahrirt had thi? advantage 
of tha eapenigiiin of Dr, Emi. 

* The piwa^e at p, fr, spanking of no one “ jgivinxr less than 

1000 Hi'JrtEi lo the HrEibni&flH," smut deulj haf u inter- 

pahdftL J?upv« wru lil! y were not iqv^nud 'm or ihrmt «^00 n.tx 

* H In my i^wel individual tvip e-no Fire T >iq ajicicut l'uLfi 4 , in tbo 

gsnrmt Ktii#, fiin? furimi below AESahhhE*(!. Biifiar^a 
CHmltibua-t a tnkEf,jkirif4 ipMjmai ; but thi' jitniti cl ee«ich, 
ftjjprovii'd by my owq native cuin roIlKtorv staLEtin^ fn i nur hi ud- 
qUartH.Ty, at Sahjimnporc ot DddL, snulu-iltj' t» i ^lU nd 

hulov MathurCk, (in tho oilier hand, wo know how singtiLirly 
ihc 5HirViifia^ rt^nrbiinLatiTi.^ of thp cnrllrr fjreok etanvne-ie* 
lodnliicd tfiMnatlreii in l!i:h^riirii x .isd ho*' proEica 1 the -nj! -.]' 
ihu Pan jib still <£mtiaaea to be in the ciimwmiiiie n-main- 
oi the ffiort* iadn“Hautri*n and Indu-^ythic 

I.R.A.S. L [I9C5J p, 473. 

* Mmlikj-ui'KEi'Lri], this author of tin 1 Tibakbt-i^Nlvtri, mm- 

cii>ii.i ibis faet nn thi> m-of bi:+ own riHt lo I n \Ei d;j nil ia 
A.S. G4l + Cnleuita ti.it* I-If- ul+» my Fftth&n Kln^i of 

DtbJi, Loudon, lSH*p. Ill, 
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in ibid century the EjBt ludb Company bud to condescend fooelve tbo revenues of certain 
portions of that province in the Ctfpraift monttn or Cowrie shells of the Multlive Islands. L 

On the other hand, the story of the wars of the PSndavna with their stronghold at IfostinSpur. 
on the Upper Ganges, and the rival city at Indraprastha, abouuda in incidental notices of money, 
in what may he termed its full development—that is to say, exchangeable money, coined money, 
and money in such subdivisions as might be freely scattered urn id a city crowd, whose hard-won 
pieces should be immediately available for the purchase of food or other necessaries 

In speaking of Jrjuiuft entmacc into the eihy of Uaslinaphr, it is mentioned that lf chains and wreaths 
of flowers were let down upon their heads from the verandahs, m& largo presents oF money were scattered in 
bnmdfub, so that the poor end needy in the city became all rich from the quantity they picked up," 

Again* amang iZq/s Yndki&htfora'* presents en the performance of the Aw&wdha f or horse sacrifice* there 
j s specified “one croro of gold eoia,”—Mr. Hdlicd's translation of tho MahilhAratn; Wheeler’s History 
of India, L pp. 417, 433, 

In another passage wo are informed that during Yudbishtlurs’s gambling with Sakuai, he 41 lost every 
game. Ho first lost u very beautiful pearl; next a thousand bags, each containing 1000 pieces of gold; next n 
piece of gold bo pure that it was aa soft as wdjl”—W heeler* i. p, 17ft. See also ptwim, pp, 214, 405. 

The above extracts will suffice perchance to establish nil that is at present claimed regarding 
the free use of money at this period* 

But one of the most interesting contributions to Eastern antiquities* in tho pages of the 
MahAbbinita, qropo up in the form of an acknowledged local belief^ however vagne^ iu the 
gold-producing imts of tho early Greek authors,^ about which English scholars were once greatly 
perplexed* 

A somewhat summary attempt at the recoutrilialion of the incredible character of this oft-told 
talc boa lately been suggested in tho possibility of the of Herodotus (the Persian jj-* dfitr) 


i Thf EnfflLih tiradrr may like to fn!3ow the pradli?itl working 
of ibfl cowrif nirmaCV, ttl tald ia the subjoined FTTiphic account 
of rn o^jr'i irwh f nrldcsfiy Cfintributud hr mi lyiNwitDiau:— 
,A rotdjuw* or mimry-dwiigmi* hfk a Ti^ry mbwhu doe: but 
tnrtn v ei[ haring no ibop, nit in 4ht« upvn market with heap* 
of ftiwric* ffcliywl bdan> them. la tEu) innn* rural quartern Ihn 
xuoni’wfaELtijgiT pxy to market >rit3a n bug u] ttwrllfl on hit hiMuI, 
or Li u rich man, with a lomlid o£, which if wErunir Imi* carry to 
thu ¥jduLi of 150 ropra, AU tho cut It part of the nurket ho 
sdks «nwrtu 5 for «lnr to tbc people who wiih io purchase guods T 
cm-i it) tho flvening thi: wiociv buctoUili brio" baek their »WTUJ 

nm[ cj-dumga then) for niltft. In Uu? morning the tontnay- 
cWipir UMtilbygiTrt 57GG cowrits for a rupee, and in ibo errum# 
bo (-i viw a mpe£ for «^# t which in ft profit of h p;irt un atcry 
gout! B’liut rape*, fcf*idQ9 « tartiiltidp butt* or change <m all 
otlirfn/’ Ami yet the Es^ub ctpramenttaor of tho day ailih, 
Ihry^aft In fret an tici-lEt-ht ciwatming nwdiirar*—Hamiliion‘& 
im t i. p. 4U. 

i “ ftno of tS™ mmt remarkuMc pfw&gtteF thin dettriptiun 
HCit c-ftfcen, and (^plains, mw% UdMurtOffiy, tho oHjltji cf tho 
eiinTapuqt iah]n ttSftEe4 by Grwk writer?, rrepocting the golj- 
muling heiu of tho auiitoresA ilos^rl® of Sorikra IshUil It U 
hiiid thjLt 4 the people if ho dwell under iha ptwast nhadc ul tbo 


EiiclLiiib-H'atui [i kind of willow] and along the Sulodk rircr, 
botwiin, tbo Ueni lljiiI Mimdara maii~n t.Ymi | whu am called 
Kbisoi, l J nwbnLH T J K iTiiL.u r Ark m, Knlitiiks, Tm- 

|a&&a* and PtimUifigftnri* fc hmsight Ut Yulhi^bthio finnpi of gM 
of a if ?vwii in weight, of thv .-■*-rC; £&lkd paiftpii£A-a y tSi.n to -.ay 
Et^S~jr.ild j whirb ii no dmunLuiiLE^d \\ la txfcdiatcd hx 

ptjppliika* t thal is, by the bomivum l4Tgt ant." Wn bare heTo 
tho crpri^don. of a btilk-f which wo know to h* prior by mens 
than the ^atari^ 10 tb« Omi-lLm ilt:i h hi id whieh, hower^r 
‘Lttq -11 ejuU^ t *ra^ neither *vty citrarn^ant nor Inatioilid. This 
•tnaple .itul nrehuie notion* howimr* was perverted by the cre¬ 
dulity of writer* and coLireprewi-□ lado tu of trurdlnrs, nntll, in 
ib« l«nn In wbleli it reiu;hcd A^k Minor, it bud vn^wu in^ a 
raoiuttoQM. r.ijil bewdibk akunlEty. Thu scena in wbich thi* 
ttflE-irohl u fcrttml k the rmmo poncralfy th-ic Iob-md from lhi> 
Greek writer*, the eomlxy between tbo Hk&liTS Ik Kuen- 
lun rajEgfa toward* Tibet"—IL II, Wikoa 3 X.>tes oa tho 5ibb'i 
Partu ol the MiLhhbhhrata, J.R.AA viL (1843] p. 143. 

- Ifi'TodoEui, Lib- \n r Aman t quoting Ai'airJunt, TniHea, tr^i 
Mrgadthnoi, i d r*£. mil.; Stnrio, ir.i Adinu, X.A_ 3; 

Pliny H I. Tit. 2, Xl 38. miii 21; Cleric. End. 12, ; 

GildovociflUar, Dt> robut Iadict@ T p. i 20 , qutrtiitg tht ‘Ajhib ftl 

Akbbii- . 
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hei ng after all mere human gokl-diggera, who comforted themselves in the inclement winter months 
— during which they worked to the best advantage — by sinking their fragile tents below the surface 
of the earth. 1 This solution, however ingenious, can scarcely be set against the positive assertion 
of skins being produced* and live animals being seen, some of them in possesion of the King of 
Persia (Herodotus, iiL 102). While their survival in the flesh is testified to by Prcster John 
in the twelfth century, and the living specimen sent from the Shah of Persia to Solyman XL in 
1559 a.b . 2 3 

The next contribution to the advance of coinages in India is derived from the unpromising 
source of the Sutras of Panini, in which pieces of money in a very complete form are adverted 
to. 1 That nominal terms should appear in the grammar of a people would* at the very least, imply 
that the object designated had attained extensive social recognition. Without touching the higher 
ground* as to how soon in a nation's linguistic progress fixed grammatical definitions tnav become a 
religious, intellectual, or material need, it cannot but be conceded that if the name and description 
of » coin find a place among rules for the formation of words, thi3 should afford sufficient evidence 
to establish that such a simple product of mechanical art must long havo passed into the dealings 
and commercial life of the nation at large, before it could have become! incorporated in the con¬ 
ventional speech, and been sanctioned in the teachings of the schools. 

Admitting these inferencesj it remains to decide upon the date of the great grammarian 
himself. Prof. Goldstikker conceived that he had obtained most important confirmatory testimony 
to show that Pdniiti lived before Budtlhn Suhja Muni (ilc. 543).* Singular to say, since my 


1 tl At Tfo‘«k~Jqlttti^ the tan I# ef the c%?m «re alwrtys, pitahrd 
in pit* Hini^ h-vcH Or eight feet bHnw thn MirfrttV uf the groom!* 
;i j la keep oat til'. - wind. , . . Tim pueitien in whieb Lbe 
Tibetan* fillip is n mofft fjtrfurodiMry ; they inTarinblj draw 
ihi-ir laei* el tm up to thfir heads, nail rratov their kmm and 
elbow*, huddling every siernp of clothing they can muster ori On ir 
backs. 1 " The prii e f the gold, in sritn. wiu ubuui IS ni|»cra per 
fedoA^- Montgomerie's Report on tbo TmnF-Ilinj.Tluyan Explora¬ 
tion during -Loire. El. Gc<i*r. doo. 1SSD, p. Ml. 

Sir II.. Hu^liPMin, I heHevi\ Jlr«t Fiipgestcd tbs W-* of Ammxth 
ante, n theory which hu lately feting nu elaborate fukomey in 
Schism's 11 Origiiu du Ccrtite d« forMi* >jHi derem-nt lor.’' 

- He Thrtu, IIL-tory f'f his Tledl^ uiv, p. Istjy; Raivlhuxm'fl 
l]erodutiu T eta, 

3 ProfewOr Gflhktuctar wnasn obliging u to ojmmiru} Hi n ini 
for reftrertrei ta com*, and to fureUh mn wiih tho ftdiowin^ note 
mi the subject That I'AaiEit kiir-w eviwd money L* plainly 
borne out Ey bis ^iiLrn, v. '2, 11U, *ri rihntn . . . . when i.ir 
Frs.TJ'* s the wend h in the- sense of 41 h-tniek" (cMdfa) „ dflrind 
burn rftjw t hE tbrm^ shape/' vs itli ihn nibs yj, hr/ni tin- 

piling [HK^i-hrN: when rtippd would literally mtan +c Btnu:k 
(ninncTi), bring a to,” 1 Kfatyhytu lid PnintijuJi make ru 
obtemtion oil these vmU, bat the KuSihfi-Tritti says that 1 futtn" 
here mean* ! \ hr- term or ehipft of li man which wish -irufk drVb it; r 
iind caaridtiring tEj.Lt ripa, 1 fr*nii/ U in tlsw finsm n^J Without 
nay aJdiljon—or erapbrtttaftlly, tbe isllipiL& of i Tunn , ‘— 

Li pcrf-itly nntnrnl end j ll«tihr<d. A a to the ikto of the K.LHiko- 
vrxtti T aolkin^ pofritim u is yet known of ||; It In certam, how- 
frv s >r, tbiil it is fundi Eater thnn Lbd Mabiltb[Libya; but even 


wiliLOiit e:.- interpr^Utfoi^ I hulil that no atlu'r - ihran iliuit 
put hr it nnthi* StiLra c^uld ratjonaJIy he Attriktid it/" 

1 I htm T5yt jot been shaken in aiy itcei-ptan^o of tbiH duta 
for tlta LELitidl year dl tbe HuddluVE cvele + . . T which I prefer 
OJ 4 taeR’ data pninl ai any nlhcr r od acr-nuqt of it* eaftj 1 mvp- 
tion sail eoEUinuoitM ms ba ihu titablbliiHl rm in Ctyten.— 
J. IL A, S, Lb N .s. p. ^Gi. 

A-^ fiipails ihr ilali- and nurmnidiap of Piknini anJ bas wvwk, 
much now llphi Ejj^ iwently hcon tbruvm on tlj<: qtu-tioB., wtdeh 
1 may eonvcnitirtlj mfer In in thif place. 

4S Pi^ninip a writer nnw fully snppusrxi |£> hnra lived in the 
fourth eeiitELty n.f. At ihni time S^L-bri; Lad eou-ed ta he a 
living kngU4gft| and wm only kept up artificially by being llwd& 
th" rrhiele for the edqeariflB rd ihq Upper i. L lu!L^. k w.mld bo 
intonating In kri-iw wb-it style of Lin inuifTn- pjinint eh we as the 
fltiuifbrd of Ids labtw rration*. Is certainly wan Emt the idiom of 
tho Vriltl, iLl hr Boldeni treats this with bt> toiicu] tiiTLmicy, and 
only tnolstioas it in nrder to elmw its discrnpancies fmm Else 
rlii^^Eu'ol ftrlo, or, m he lermf ii, tbe Jang'njtgn of th - world. 
Vb believe ihnf Ung brlofo his own time a r^u-niaik and pocriea) 
Mtemtrjre bod already sprang up, Prrif. Aufreeht^ in tbn 

Phlkiln^ind Society i TrenmeflciH inf IG73H, p. S23. 

Mr. John Muir r in nn ekbonita mulpis *d ^l Inl-J vtildtne of 
Prof- Wflber*i IndLwh* Stndif*\ (1^70), 1u^ collected moch 

valn.iE'li infurmuJinn nti tho gtpcial u=uhj^-r e 1 4 L'^ini *nd his 
«uee«sftrs, portinns of which I may he pf.TQUited ta ipjotc In 
illiijtrntbjn. of my text. (1 notice U thin i * psw*iflg throngb 
tbL' ppt^a F Itux uL3- r h review uf Df. KielEiem's tieW pnhlkutien 
□n tbo cognate t^awtton* In Lbe J tcade’injf ef >■ lL Angu^t, 1^7-1, 
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respected frienrl endeavoured to fix the epoch of his leading authority by the aid of the aettptfd 
date of the m ream of Buddha, so much of a revolution hos iuken place in Eastern opinion that we 
now consider the definite determination of the period of the gniminurkn of far more importance, 
for the purposes of Indian history, than the dying moments of u traditional saint. However, 
Accepting any of these sufficiently early periods for tbo indorsement in writing of the passage in 
question, I am satisfied to leave the limit of the anterior currency of the coins open to free discussion. 

The allusions to money in the sacred literature of Sukya Muni are so frequent, in comparison 
with their rare occurrence in the Yedic writings, as to have led one of our modem inquirers to 
infer that the Buddhists understood and employed the art of coining long before their Bruhnmn 
adversaries. 1 A mom simple and satisfactory reason may bo assigned for the apparent result, in 
tbs fact that the Vedas and their supplemental rituals refer to an ideal polytheism, while the 
Buddhist scriptures are based on the personal biography of a man living in the flesh among the 
people of India, whose manners and customs are thus incidentally portrayed. So that, on the one 
hand, while the Vedas proper furnish but few references to money, and Main) confines his notices 
to the formal letter of the law, though that law brings within its circle even the definition of 


[i, IB6.) IE Tlu? fourth artiriu (pp. 293-490)* of which T pmposa 
to [t]h i ft m*m detailed a Gran®!* relate i-0 tk Mflhfcbb-bAhriL of 

I'nionjali, illustrated by the Ctramuaitsin^ of Kflij Vii^ uE Thiels 
il complete (litkffnplidll edition, edited lay two Pandits of the 
(jrtiTCJTuni nt ruLJcgf 1® Bi'mirea, woi publLdud there in 1B72. 
Tlkb H i irk (thiti unpublished) bad bn® already described in 
I- t Anfni.liL « Culatojflte of tilv -Snikhrit MS$_ in l!v 
lhnlh i:ru Library, mid in Pro tensor OoliJ-t^uk^r^ Pbyint. Tk 
fiij’il or asphori^EiLH cif the great Indian grammarian Phytni 
werru dlH.Ui-Hd by Kislyltynna in Ills VLrtlikaa. - . Fuiniijnli 
undiTtevk Lhii double tank of lontrnvcrtEng K jtThyann K whvn he 
appeared U> bff wrong, Bltd uf critkleilig C'nHjii. lit ttb'-L lanvM 
many h3: the aphorisms Without atiy coUlni nt. . . The pmiline- 
j 5 * a- nf Lhi; whole of PalMljflli'i wwk itself* a* He now haw It, 
nul. m Fro ftsear Webctf etitisidwe, beyond the reach, of doubt, 
ti> noino ground;. ojilit fnr soppeding Ltiut the book T fiftor having 
bet® itmtiUb-d ur ewimpird, wits EnbsjcjtraiUy iwntftraetvd, and 
nt itu- MLV lime p«rhapi received Tflrkxtf oddittaiLi- from Ebe pen 
of the compiler. . . . Having preniiKd ihew and rtta «Wmi% 
tii -il+ f lYrifiwor Wi-Iht pmwwli to - \ir.\- E from Ihu ^lahbhhi- 
hhyn jl variety of yual sruJ.m uhieli throw light on tbi; age of it-, 
author {nr f at least. that of the [hart* uf the work ITS which 
th«** particulars are found) h and an the political, reltgkoij, *ncinl t 
nod literary conditioa of tho euntninpuraiy [tidiniy. Thus* 
illuslrMiuM of gnunmoticil nth^ aio given which cuntafn bILd- 
rdu:L% to licpr* by a Gp.vLM king. nliil !o sneriffe® porfurmtd on 
behalf ft on In*ii-iis prime, Pushynraitra,. which (even if wo are 
to siapfKHvt 1 that lb tv nrv nnretit ejE^impLc- tKrirowfd by the exillmr 
from hie pfMkciuaMra} at nil uvmilj* show that ihu writer who 
oiLpSuya - ’fin pr^torior to thr LiLi-CHirfi.il event* nud jH™aft 
referred TO, Thr*fl re E> It Civ*, hcurer^f, do not mahti-* Ftofcaor 
AlVbor |li fit PitiuijnQ^ datxi mote fircii^ly th^Ja by placing it 
*C«pwhere hi i w^in i .c. 160 aad a.U. 6u + Lhitugh a dLlfori:3st <nhi- 
ela^Soti i* dcdtitiod frotn thrm by sttb^rn. ,, . Prof. Wilier h!k> 
fituli ua ihv book dear nlltUaom to IticbibUni. to a treotia* 0® lb u 
P or mifarp lirtTf pliik'^iplsy {while in am of tin:* apko- 

rum* of himstilf niLijliun is nfftady ntink of ath&Lfte and 


fatal Lit*): Eo the Brnh □seuiical iL itJ.lif the Epic |Miriotl h ^ivn, 
V'uhpn, l'U:, ; In images of the £<A*: to V&snjBrn or Kfkhms a* 
n god fir demigod* to hs^ Imviuur Mnin Kiui-^ md tiotOHa 
which avre reprewtittd in pictiijoft and on tho 
hl:ipr-. enJ eeh'bnEM'd by birds; tJ3 thn* vevcm dv^i.i4 f or continenia 
of the LMirtls* to tho ImtslA of Arjinuta (tho mi.^E holy portion of 
Jndinjj and t-o Toriotis otl^T geographical il*-iiiil,- ■ to [iMsrinckl 
difcreiKi* of UiLgiisgq? r and iadkatiani of the Enpctm^simi of 
San-hrit by Prtkrit; nad to the pr^-^ling grammatifal lstE»ra- 
tiiru, both anUrecde-ot ilemI fiqh*eqqeni Ut P ftiifai . , „ t Writing 
is ralcntd to a* practii^d by Brahmans* Th^-n, rj now, tltL- 
Veda W3B. re-il by mauy wtEhoilt being nBda^toud. lit ^ 
place tlie word or Half , is clearly atuled (themgh ibis wn# 

rccngiiiicd before) to have a double «m.* nHr—tliat o£ body aj wcEl 
113 sold, VariuiLH niitgions are ah^ found relating tu w\a\ Laft- 
atid nmrillity, to unuthrmcs^Jik-ratnnnud dramatic Glklbitsonfl. 
Tlie dinsterinu of which an nccotmt bids bn-a (Lrlvit’CL, formi 
a sen^lml to two iurtner artid^ by Preft^-jr Weller, une in the 
tir^L volume of tlus ifruJiWi, tn-aded 1 Sluk'hpa truln ihu 

.4gs- m( pLipim," IT\ whieb the flUlbor ^eks to derive from the 
which that writer * aphorisms contain plei idea of thi- 
d:\tttlt nflhL- litrT.llTli- Which Olisted in UU ! Tllt> hOCiijui 
fixticUi if One in the fifth tiilumf- uf t3^ JWiWjk which 

treats dE tlko age of Pin:ini, ami l^mf^eot Gc-ldfihekeT'n viunwyia 
that and uttuT Hubj^cs, nf w hkh it eflntaici m elftkirate reriaw. 

tii‘lsUttfck<T jLwigtl* a high iiEitiijuUy to Pfurml, jduclqg 
him lie faro Buddha* And ns he Jiccepk the rear 543 b.C. n- thr 
date of thr dcatli nf the latter, if we mguiEuc that the iagd K s 
bhoiirft ffitendfid, over a ptTiDd of forty -eight yeais, we orrivii at 
I hr year o&l im:. m the time when be enme forward Hi a teacher: 
w> fhat w e mmt pls^- PCinid, if ha prmdtd ftuddh^ ob htgh 
ti* thr Mivrdth Crttllitt H,u. Thu w-w ihnj^sor Web^r cont^Es, 
holding that El is prored hy Various aUusicinj to Buddhistic 
practice*, which ho Adduce from Piihini* nud by Other cuLsidi™- 
riaa^, that iha great gramsutrimi lived a_Eitr lie csmhliihmcitt of 
BodiUiinm.^ 

1 Sjwnre HiLnly* Extern MoimcliUai, Load an, IS50, p r Ofi. 
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the lowest rate of wages* which Is Hied at one /wrtfi a day, with an allowance of grain* etc* 
(vii- 126) i the Buddhist legends# on the other hand, abound in illustrations of every-day life, 
Including commercial dealings, charitable donatio us and distributions, and iu one instance they 
have preserved n record of the quaint item, that the Anooyma of her duy„ in the ancient city of 
Mathura, estimated her favours at 500 purdiia* (about £16). Burnout who cites this anecdote, 
has furth er collected in hi a “ Int roduc tion a niistoire de Bouddhisme,” numerous passages men¬ 
tioning summaSi purdnm, kafcint (ratis)* and Idrtftdpttjmti 1 and among other things ho reproduces 
a tale which exemplifies the curious custom of the women of the period being in the habit of 
ornamenting the shirts of their garments with kdrshtipanas? The notice of dmdn i 3 has already 
boon referred low But the moat important passage under the numismatic aspect in the Buddhist 
literature is to be found in the text of the i£ llnhawunso/ J where it is stated that the Brahmuu 
Chinatya, the adviser of Chandra Gupta, “with the view of raising resources* converted (by re¬ 
coining) each kahdpam into eight, and miuisscd eighty totk of takdpana$ r u * If tho BuddhUt 
legends arc to be token os in any way correct exponents of the state of civilization at the period 
to which they professedly refer, it is clear that the act of recoining, and by con version and 
depreciation making each Mr&Mpana into eight, would imply unconditionally not only that the 
art of coining had reached its most advanced stugo, but that the ideas and customs of the country 
had been already trained by long usage to identify the regal stamp with tho supposed assurance 
of fixed intrinsic value-—a fallacy very early taken advantage of by the ruling powers For while 
the primitive currencies which bear no royal impress were endued with, and retain to the present, 
a remarkable uniformity of weight, and equable fineness of metal, m in tho very nature of things 
it was necessary for them to do* that they might exchange against full measure in return ; on 
the other liund# from the moment true coins in our modern sense make their appearance, irregularity 
accompanies them, so that in the Indian series* in one of the first completely fashioned mintages, 
that of the silver Debut type# bearing the name of Krannnda* the weights of fully-stumped and 
well-preserved specimens vary to the extent of from 29 to 38'2 grains. 

The Ceylon annals casually illustrate the subdivisions of the kdrshdpam f as they may be 
inferred to have existed under Jlanu (viiL 404)# in the descending scale as 1, |, The Bhikkhm 

of “ We&MI” {Bwmhr^ north of Patna)* asking alms, in 443 b.c., exclaim, f< Beloved! bestow on the 
priesthood cither a kahdpan f or half, or a quarter of one, or even the value of a mam ™ a Without 


3 PM 1 p t ^ S, 146,7, aaSp 243, 2*5,258 P a. 329 t n. 5^7. 

1 I ihitik that iiL-'utid. of 14 tLirt» lk wo ahonJtt uud.trrt.isid ino 

cHuin ■ umuJUj-lLkin girdles of gnli! pieces warn uvtr the. line 
in is-'ti n e^rnifciL 1 , of whkh we ha*« » many emmptrti in llw 
HwMLi.M sclalptori:?, not*b)y show:! Lti tho CuImhI figure of iho 
Mat3sur& frnuJE giit-a La pL li.t, in IToe, CaELniELjIumie Arch. 
JtdjpcirtroL fiL Tbo Afl-Err.iErLii !jt wbi-uh tiidtcuttil th& gamo- 
like! tT-itafia of rnioLm may Ek i in ibo crotef 

iadiciitnd oq the ooiiu of thfl fnfo-SeythiHl t AffUH 
■Antigua, plates %\l rut. etc. » P. £4, salt. 

4 TnrrauEir H *MaLi'aaETW,Cc^i?o T l837 1 p.ll J ; amd MuMBIcti 
SiiDdkrit IiteratUtt T p„ !iS£- Thu Ceylon wnti-ra wtoUi according 
to their own lights, -is unlit* the people of ladia Pruptr, who 


*com to hato rp«rrd the ICfB A-drMpstmt fnr llic copjHT will- 
age, The iuhqhiunLU of Ccylcita and I ho web lard c naula appear 
to liHH‘ WLfi«J bath galil and silver uiiu ftrfrthdptfnaM, fttn'rAon, 
and olimr ^tnbliah«l thowjfh thi> flmwTio term jhfrjJbd- 

jwnii in bookt nitd UftU&lly indint"* ^ppfrcoiu in the 

abaeaeo nf qjiy fp^idtiitiua to tho wntnury. 

9 l^rijtwp^ E^p, j. p, 20a, pL xi, 1%. 16: toL ii, pL ilir. 
Esni, 2, 0, i J Ariana Atiti^na, p. 4;15„ pL It. flft. 03 • 

1 MahLiWaiap, J. ,t.S. BoEgaJ, tL p. 7 -"P- IVof. ChUdeji bt 
poinli^l oat i\m iolleinflf aJditinaul pttSPii^W Irani tho UaH- 
*niL*rt T p. tl>J :— u The V:LT, doniPOElr l>f rtlTJlttlilig 

who hail imvni his fife in battta, ai for PhufMa4eva'* itrtow. 
ami hoiiimg it (Hirptindkculariy with tho point r^ifiag on the loot, 
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maisting upon this last, which would constitute T y of the kdrahapam, 1 may notice once again the 
permanency of Indian institution* in the fact that Akbar’a eopptr' coins were retained under the 
original and simple division of 1, ft, in the presence of, and association with, the most curious 
complications of home and foreign introduction into the weights and values of the currency of the 
precious metals* 

There k little else that will immediately serve our purpose in the notices of the Ceylon coins,® 
Nor do the more promising inscriptions of the Western Caves throw any particular light on the 
primitive coinages of Northern India- They contain numerous records of donations of kahdjwtm $ 
and in one place notice a Kdhdpan Sdla, or hall for the distribution of kdnAdpan&t* Hum* and 
Padikm are often mentioned, and special respect seems to have been shown to a currency called by 
the local name of Nddigem* 

After the foregoing evidence of the antiquity of the art of coining in India, it would almost 
seem superfluous to seek for confirmatory Grrock authority for the existence of coiR&d hioiigj in that 
country. The classical writers who quote or epitomize the narratives of the earlier eye-witnesses 
of Alesantlor's progress, and the more mature inquirers into the home civilization of the land, ore 
profuse in their references to the laws, manners, and customs of the indigenous races ; and, without 
doubt, the absence of & metallic currency would immediately have struck observers, to whom* in 
iheir own hemisphere, such a means of commercial exchange had become a fiscal necessity* Renee, 
in default of any negative assertion, 5 we might fairly assume a continuous employment of so small 
a measure of a nation's advancement; hut there occur incidentally palpable proofs of the use of 


piled ji j.Viv4ii.jj ironnd it fin ft ™ eompktolj covered with the 
miiti, which he thi*n presumed to It *PP™ 

TmWi tmaiktioa that tho JMdpant* an’ axpnvriy raid in 
l],n ccmHnffOtfljY to he? of £q]<L The won! H msd very 

irftjuenMy til imply u cola of very link rolim, u wto* wo my 
gunny p or iarthtop* *4. HI Ittakn Nl^bs, g&ehuntii 
pi §*Jkt*d MMfmtd, k when Ikfttfit to the Other 
world, they did not tike tost h thren oven ndngle kcAapnaJ th 

k Xfn-Alibftfi> up.Sd. 

1 Other tiJeraw* to money or* to bp band, Hlhlwaiisn, 
pp. ill, 10; Bpenee fiiniyi Manna! of Uuddhimn, |^p. 110,313* 
'il®. Prof. Childm has £»»und me with the * it b joined turim* 
jjWMijfi' from MiR4.y< 1 fl~■ IhiAtmoTtshfi tintra. II i§ tofcrd from A 
fomiiu-nLiry on the V inarm Vf0md to hare Jmkh written faf 
tfoddhiLgh iwji in Uu fifth LcntiifT A.P. A , ^Vj(.i.w ndma iwidpuno 
rnArtJfJ-JJjX.P ddrWMQUfJk ya/lrM4MflJre yjf J4«ArJAf 1 . , , , 

nsfha kiddpMW f i nramMUM^ rd td pdlatil* rd. 

J^iiUwitoTir /I *ud«/cifc4J/Ai id imMdmte. Jaturndwtei UIdkhdyat 
m Hfyyduna id rtfjwm M<tviufftdprtr4 il By »jjila 

w meant the kuh&pa^ lEt-r metal mSkaaka, thn ^ixxlrit mkaka, 
thu- turner mii^tko, which are b current UM>, The klhipapl i* 
i'hhuT that nude of |?old or made of eilrcr p er thr «rdtoaiy one, 
^ r^ppiT, By ■ tiU'toL i* Dwanl thti m4*iiLa made of 

f uppcf nn.l nther raetok The mL-yika Li a m^akii miuk 

pf tar tirof nmilt with :i dgwo [rOlia) nl4iroa«4 upon iL" CJough, 
in hftfikhnJi-^ l>tct. h Bit* lh*» the t*jArJp4Ji*) m 

■-« wdjjhi wi't^hin^ and iiirifT, to ntont 2^0 t^ini 
wsy," Amrjta^ n-tlMff dajifla-i Mb^tStntPft tor mcmey Sn lmEia K 
Tarmirr Kentmni Ihc mnfmf ia Gujarit of itmUL bitter 


■IcnuDiljn, Mki, “whteh wr brought out of Pr.-f*m” and 
Flduib^ uk froifl 3-5 t^i 40 fur the jwtjm (p. 23 ). 

1 Juuru. Bombay Dmutt^ Roy, A 0 , S-dc. IS-j 3 ; Dr. Stetmion'ii 
Kimheri Cf*Tt*a a rosmptkp Xo r 1 , p. 0 , anJ the roTkioo by Mr, 
K, W, Weft In |HS2,p, L. rt &(/>; sob nl*:- Xiudk Caro Imcnp- 
fiuit?, 1843 , p. 3 ; a mi Sahyhdri Iit«Tiptkna T |H 4 i, p, L 

1 Tho me it Lind ui Eoni thu early li of tomoroluo in thft 
inr|nin h of »hoTnn^ the of the datne, witla thooojir 

eoiiii'id.-nw of its au.thorto».d WJ^hl with 1 ti-s-t uf <ht' oUrf purdna. 
Sir W, Klli'iii kriirrs the word bim /wo, ** gold,* 1 Cajuirt^o 
TIjb Vnr4ha p Of aiodoru Pa^ocUp btin^ niL-r^ly n donble Aon jiO of 
3‘2 or rri^tj, 

* 1 4[tk0br the whjolnpd ttotoineat from Toraaniu in nrJcr u* 
plpluin how tor il luiV bf ACTOpOnl v pailMhle. Towarilii the 

1 -Q 1 I of this ifltonil emtury aJi. Wb know Cut Xejrib IhHib was to 

pfrii+'-wion of sLn iLDiplo cafTKiiej to the form u£ (J PfO> Ita^Ejinji 
and tiiht?r direr pB«e* r enmhtofsi with nn iqBniitod ropply of 
puld ati4 copper hum the mtoti of tbn Ifldo-S^ythaiut dj-unnitii^. 
The oii-Heiri-fttiuft Tiii^hi apply wijth jMtiw meui 1 oE the n 4 tiioii» 
on thr- ^onth hjl.i*-?, who fttftWrHiiy ili-jH ilht:E with a eoitui^o till 
a latur period. ki But od thii nooii, A.i I Lmvo iitfcmilr oto,-rvt4, 
the Lae£fiir r ntBniimA hnro a plnco which they tai]J ibourta, Thli 
m wbm the hoELw of Kto^ Pri^nt*; and fiftor hts doath + w m 
bmijghtiif hi* wife tor otiiain tor it ihil time there was 

HOt uay frill! ir&iHam) rittiif of rifcfttT or gn]il, but iTH^rdiig to 
ancient aurtna, they matonllr faro Bad nfodred for what they 
wftnu4 p oicn, utorcfp nod mdo kiIvit and puld. Inrlwii, even at 
ptT-Kmt f thow lhat tail to the Isdis report that Indian Tewithb 
arc gimn [or the* Grtii-Ui commodilioi which m carriad ihiihrr, 
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coined money, in Its advanced sense, amid the testa of the beat authorities, which it may be as well 
to cite with a view to dispose of obsolete object ions, and to preclude their revival. 

The first extract refers to Alexander's entry into the capital of Sam bus, and the offerings of 
absolute money and elephants then presented. 

S2i im tirt^Er ijSi; tjj iroXfi A\e$j(UfBpo<j ijimva p,tjrpcm\tv £ ‘X £i> 4 tvii Ja/i^ov^Mi, Svofta 51 ^ 
TW i™**» SivSiftava, at re iruXat avrtp apotyovrai rpwdyeiirf Mil of ouceici Toif J dptfov rti re ^j^iara 
dTnjpfflftjjcrap teat tow i\etp<ur?a<! fiera <r<fi£n> ayo t fre$ djnjinvtv oi> yap 5} 'AXef&i&pp ye ffotepcW 
tyoirTa Sapfiov sfit/yeiv, il\Xd Movettutvov rip atpetriv Set/ravra. 1 

PosUjuam Trro urM tflOi ilinu impprii caput csl, (Siwlintiiiii ei nomefl fratj apjwpiflfliwvit, porta; wt,is «| njwitii! sunt, q tuque 
Sambo (uimtiMM we dtura&i mint mru ■mate peewit* at ebpbutu wcuirerniu, decimate) Sawbma fum hustili in 

Ateianilfflm fugisw, xd Musicuiit dimisri inrin.—Arrita Eip«l. ti. e. IS, m. 4 ; F*edi edition, G. MuIIlt, I'jtU, ItHO. p. 1W. 


The next contribution to the test of the monetary civilization of the Indians, at TaiLla, is even 
more emphatic and distinct in its terms, as embodied in the text of Quintus Curtius. 

" Gmphis, permitteute Alexandre, ct regium insigue aumsit, et more gentis sum nornen, quod 
patrU fucrat, ‘Tax ilea' appellavere populates, sequente nomine imperium in quemcumque tmnsiret. 
15. Ergo cum per triduum hospitoliter Alexandrum aocopisset, quarto die, et ‘quantum frmueotf 
copiis, quas HcphastioE duxenit, prscbltum & se esset ’ ostendit, et nureas coronas ipsi amicisque 
omnibus, prater hire signnti argenti lxxx. talents donodedit.”— ,Q. Curtius, viii, c. xii. 14, IS.* 

Such a theoretical stage of advanced development in the local currencies is practically supported 
by the ready adoption, on the part of the occupying Bactrian Greeks, of so many of the devices and 
peculiarities of the national coinages. On the one port, AgatWies and I’antakon, in Amchosia, 
imitated the square form of piece, 3 accepted the current Lxfian-Pdh alphabet of Asoka, the essential 
symbol of pre-Aryan civilization * in some cases to the exclusion of their ethnic Greek, and even 
adopted a new metal, in the A r icfc/» which we must suppose to have been Indigenous in those 


hut that the inhabitant.-, one unnojUointcd with irioniiy 

thuugh I heir cuunErr ftbcmidf Kith gold and bpL-i,-4. ,p — Pnih-ari ul^ 

iii. 111. 3 ’ tnu^SatkrL. of T. TiuW, U‘ll k i. iW|, 

L Mr. BootIUj in Li* imnslatikHi of Arrian (a.p. I 72&J, W4fi 
ckar 03 tu "mataj unti pltrpkanu/' Milfbrd, v. 41 A, ™ to 
hiiTL 1 tjf*djtated + and tp&araira the tetfc ..u 4E thE treasury iintwadied 
Itn4 uni an elephant pgmuTftL" Thirl w*lR tii. $k Y agaSi) t U 
iipprirt bt3y dubi.utj.ii in tiit? words lL fiurmikrid hi* rluptauiti wml 
bin trt^ure; r 

Thr A mitr-rdum Icit of 1757, though fiulnd.TVi^ the worcl 
iilpfl)i)|iu f admita po&ibta variiini erf ira^f^iTpa, All the 
luEor to KWpf ^Wiv<itvp« German 

wHtit?n+ ftf. \\\* maj |h>rtjApct hv now [MmCfot 

U* rTMiTe itio HEinplft Lin t. cap. jjlA of Aiumm as 

** rnoiicr*" 

To follijw out mnrt r-#mipk'til^ Ike mfonin^ altaoh^i by tbo 
aalbor t-> tbu- ^rm ti&mtat, wu toa giiIt to refn- to Iho Jmrallpl 
in. ad daTiii'r ji^Fdon o| his fe-it. *' (Siiinnii* l nnbn 
iigltuUi luit talt’ntarum dun miEEu eE m wttl4: facd arp^nti 
poadn qiifigtnlB oiqqiliaL '—iM. jji ]&. Aild the conrrM 
in 44 L millia idt-nlnjatp ar^onta non «gmti fumn*, tod Hltll 

ponden/'-^v. c. iL 

1 Ariana Antiqus, pi, ti* fl^ 7 T H + o; PtbuMfe X^ayi.iL 179 . 
1 Piirta^'t E^air^ iL 5o r 42 ; enti, p. X 


1 Cunnm^lirtin, Xum. Chroo^ nii_ (ISfi8), p. 2fll and 1873. 
P* JOr- F%bt, ibid. nil. p t aa»>; J r R,A.S. Iiii. pp. 72 n 
and Ev, ft Am p. rn: StreK 3tT. L H ; Flmyr. d4 t 3 r Mid 37, 42 
A* tiih mtiallic tit^uirr nrny bar*, ui tnltmti ftJf th*wt who d.^ 
not tonet'ni thnnwkc* with Ufe hL-t&ritnl or gecgnpMral Iwji- 
ingifl of itirfL fiuhjoot, I aunf’35 Hit olltlino of remill Etitumi obtain 
by Dt. Flight. In hiti oremiM of o ptM.. of Etnijrtfennu br> 
predorM bji-< Jlimlpw hr u dasoriplLun of tllr outward appt* 4 ritd 0 f’ 
of the molid, wfoi'h i* -Lac^l io offer Mi n bright whin> ™lour T 
With arury faint im*& of vulluw; (suid) eiMbila T whoa broken^ 
a fiou granular fmrti£rv t of a dull fp&f tulour, el.j t id 

cllse sUxl, and ha* a gpedfli; ptlVtly of S’S9 r HH 

Tht? quantitative analysis ^ite tfu> following ™dt. which 
is fallowed tip by a Companion with uodern contintintaJ coin 
ttBriitasA r 


Copper 

KkM 
Cotdt 
Tma . 
Tin , 
SilTor 
galpEuu 


775^ 

C 344 
1U4H 
093$ 

O'O M 
99543 


iic/fioa SSektt Currmey, 
OopptT fe h 74 ‘4 

Nickel i> , 2*5$ 


93-93 
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parts. 1 The larger division of the Bactrian Greeks, whose advance took the direction of S.E., in a 
similar spirit submitted themselves to square sections of metal, incorporated the official alphabet 
of their new dominions — in this instance the contrasted Aryan adaptation of an early form of 
PheEnician 7 —which they carried down with them beyond the vanishing point of the Vedie Aryans, 
without regard to local preferences, into the city of Mathura, 3 which, judging by the deposited coins 
of the later Greek dynasties and the extant remains of the succeeding Indo-Scythians, must have 
been a place of considerable importance at this period. 4 

5Iy Inst appeal for written testimony is to the test of Tujnasalbja, the advanced authority on 
Hindu Law, who deals with a period when the Greeks had altogether passed from the Indian stage, 
and the Kadphises Yaehi had been supplanted inter alia by their Kanorki successors. 

As might be expected, references to specific coins in <f Books of Law 11 are infrequent; but the 
two verses subjoined open out an unexpected range of inquiry, which may even challenge the date 
of the author who employs such a term as ** Manuka.'’ 

“Sec. 240. "Whoever falsifies scales, or a royal order ("copper-plate Grants, by the head of the State,” 
Wilson), or d measure, or a coin (HT3T4 likewise whoever (knowingly) uses them (so falsified), 

shall he made to pay the highest fine. 

“Sec. $41. A trier of coin who pronounces a false one to be genuine, or a genuine one to bo false, shall 
be made to pay the highest fine.” * — Ytijnavalkp, Dr. Beer's Calcutta edition, p. 67. 

To teat this passage completely we must admit for the moment the secondary commentary 


A |KH|s«ript it wMnl, r*Kwdin? Infer BiudtH*, «i|>kining dial 
a Bccutid fllirnpl* of Etrihjdflmwr* money contained li no Kilter f 
m tart of tin, much npr p a littlf- iron* n OJVwdmAbla amount 
of nickel, ft till ft tart of nine. Tlifl weand coin, of the mipi 
,-j£ A^ithixlbip was found to hu composed of muck copper, a little 
ifrtn. a wniHmt nf nickeL n truer nf tin, nn.il it con- 

tfiinnl mi niUer. All the three Loins, therefore, are made mi the 
nil n%' nf copper ftlid m-wr 

■ StTuhtt mention" (iT. B. 10) that tin wan found in Dranirk l it 
h pw^sblft tkol nukH mHv (urn- kfeefi the while meld referred to. 
OiacfldrilUA il d*o quoted an deposing that in CannamEo Ibiert? are 
piniM of nilvtr, rapper, and minium, *n that there naar bare bwn 
also mlnra of nickfll lei that pr^vimule prorfnoi from which thfl 
Araehc™h nisi were made. An idea bus berji put forth that 
ihow Nickel pitfo* am nil injuries, hut I think imtiiEiiuitiit» 
may trust Gen, CiLniiiHf,*hniB> peiwptfon of true ami fdse coin*, 
s i’on if btaetabli 1 nickel would not have brtn the bit metal 
nd wtiil (or manLp ulntiun. I illltgtik# these CtrlU b were intended 
to pit** fit the rote as the lilrer inn ilot nf identical ituip. 

Aj reginb value, we have the evidence of Srriptnro for u fine 
copper prtTiow HI ftold" {Kir* viii. '2Z, 21) r Mid Jwphui’a 
porntld tatimonj for 11 copper mnre pt-i \m* than gold' 1 {vii. 53* 
li. And Strabo hrsrft witBc** mfim dirtily lo IwtiJ roinw 
in Jl chinking cap* and Later* o/ Indian copper, tanst of which 
wen! ■ct with prwioM rtnBw 1 ' f it. L 001- . Apollonius of Trane, 
ou hu arrival 14 the Kopbcn rirer* ubwrVcd hl that the Indian 
tnnttcT wsb of orirlu>Vi!ffi anil brome — pnn ly Iiuiiiin, and ml 
flatnjwd like fta Uomnn mad SfediJin cnins. H+ Mr. Prluulx in 
I note adds, 11 the Imtcin tnmtlry U VAi] tueEd 

prepared; and the Rom art ki ttawpt if."—- 

IrlLArS. Tirii. 72. The vrtrhjtkmm ifult piM-iblv ri=fcT to the 
niikd jiitcoj tbe copper in the impurfcoEJj presnried wjuart 


pierte the Dartriiui GTCtl* left m mch moltituiles on ttoee old 
aitE¥ r Afr. Mll-vwh remarks„ 11 1 «up(Ki«iO that no lew than 3^,000 
rtini, prohflblj a mwh larger number Jin' f.rnnd utitnfcnUj" oJi the 
4*M&t or plain of Beghrim"— J,A*S, B™^nl h 18^4, p. I Si; 
PriiaM p's En*&p ¥ i. p. 81. S-L-e aJso tbe passage from Knnagonia 
quoted by Gen, CWll^llBlf 

X«A-«#diy Qf-fvp* p.w Tire £wA mtj, 'Irfur^rr tpyw* 

‘GAt^te . i . i ■ i < ■ 

—Ninnkmatir Cbiotu 1373, p. 130; Mifira Polo, aiv. and n.; 

K^aricVi Pkoenkwip p. 'iM. 

* rtinscp'i K^y*, ii, H4 ^ Ntimiantatk Chrcmicle, iii. ha 
( itifia), p. 225; J.R.A.s^. Mr, Nom*^ tIIL 303; Prnf. 
aii_ i d8; Tro(. DotmUI, UL. 1S(W t p. -21- 

1 Airjiiu Tniiica, Tiii.* qUGtiD^ Mcga4lic!iLfw T paya^ Tavro^ vi* 

"UpaxAfo ^td-Vk^TTB *oupajH}rvv TVpoJplffda L p f lr5LK[tni ftMflf, 

Tt rtaL KAdcdTtipSfi^a:, jteeI WAT f 

"Iwpd^rijfc wAi^ris ifnp^M^L at™r t The variant of 

Kpia-rdfiopa hiL'- been pu^f'led in U«U of EXiir^pft.-C. MfiOsT* 
p. 313 , I'liny, r\. '2‘2. Ifl; Ptolemy, til. ], M^lsu^a ^ t Hr 6 fir. 

1 Gen. Cncminsham, J.A.S. Ik!nj^il F tie. (IH^t) p. Uhl ; 
Arcka-ntdjjicol Report l"t 1871-2, pp. 14, M; MnMp'i EsoaTH, 
ft. ; ilr. E. C. Ejylel h3h 1 Bhba Et^jendra Lh| T J.A.S. 
!•' ivj d, 18-70, p. Ill ; lVof. Dnw“.-n, J.R.A.S, vol. t, ?r.s. 
p. m 

3 Frofi.--dir WRmkEI mmarki that the Hume nf J|l |1.L| 4 ahx 
Offmj* in the pUy of lli e MrkkiJtMakati (oil L setDf! I),atwl ike 
com mi iiLttt eipl uoithe Picihrid Sic a lilo - jf s pita t 

or ** Coin with the mark nf ^iva/’ 

1 A enrion! irutauce of the ffiCtdern villfl^c law for the puGL^Zi - 
ment of inconpeteiicy b like cuts u to be found In my FaibktL 
Kings, p. 3i4. 
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quoted below of a “coin with the mark of Siva.” The particular series alluded to dearly belongs to 
the ago of the Yuehi Edphites, whose conjoint gold nod copper pieces are constant in their adherence 
to the reverse device of the god u Siva” and his special equipage the "Bull Nandi,” 1 It is 
probable that the abundant issues of this type of money iu gold secured its overwhelming prevalence 
amid the ordinary currencies of the country till the accession of another ethnic wave of Scythicism, 
in the Kanerki Kings, who impart their titles of pao nano pao 1 to the designation of the 
ntimkas named in the test,’ — a royal designation, which retained so much favour in the land that it 
continued in use through many mintages, till it fades away on the small silver pieces of Gujarat, 
with thoir scarcely recognizable Greek letters and the revived shadow of the Saklk Ball reverse, 
which disappears with the coins of Skanda Gupta, on the, at last confessed, rebellion of his vassal 
Senipati Bhattnraka, 3 and the final extinction of the Gupta race, which constitutes so remark¬ 
able a date-point and era in the later annals of tho land. 1 


1 AjiAM Autiqna* i.13#*, 9, 7+ 8* 9„ ftc. 

1 AiiaMl Antique, iu. 1. etc. .Home nmaUff eotQftdenCf* W 
archied With tile- title of NANO, both with rrpurd tit the 
pdeti^ NANAI A of the Western nation* end the IW-Gftt, 41 da 
rate lurtnlre/ 1 the rA*pdrartfjfcfoi t ^ It » possible that the 
cin^iBAt meaning of PAO NANO PAO toft? b*™ been 4J Etftf 
Moon Kitur,” OF Kiuguf the Lmiw Race-—J.2LA.& sii. 15. 

1 Koffldfflltic inijuuica an? llwnyi liable to l>c diwcffll filed, El) 
their BW'urm'd resrnliH by autbuUltt additions to written or cum- 
traditional history E und L conltt# (hut I was giurtk-d by 
(he appearance uf the subjoined now light lately thrown upon ibis 
avowedly l- tee urn iiirrta[.-t of the Grrr.i». TheEr silier cbfnage* 
nti iti> west coast pniaenttii TUTTT1 difficultly in the way of MV 
definite rhusific-ition on the ut» part, or the e*plniialiirti of their 
anumaiii* nil the other ■ but I am glad t'j be abk to sny that 
AWiffUti'# dill Itet betray me mi thi* necjwEon, and that on the 
mt-f* typical lndkiLtEnn.5 ef the c^U thtmj-slTes, and the con¬ 
trite they dincLo^d with the Imperial imm, I felt RaVfdf 
corrtpetent to prnnnnnMi \ n that ^ifc tliay indent In' a qilrt- 
rinn wbrlh*T these ‘Sdiuriditmn direr pifinft of Still da Gupta . r 
with the BuE9 reverse and other tjpoi of the ample Skanilu U npta 
coinage, did nnt cm^tott the balk of the crotEre cnnmicy TOder^ 
if uvmj tif them wetv not actually struck by T the UlHlf BnlKEl 
uf the Yutabhs dynasty,, while acting- as WtrervigW, uu behalf 
of the G Itfda KueTmia-"—j A. t?. fob lii - p. th (See ateo p. M „ 

and Prinscp’i EjpiJ*t ii- p. 93.) 

Major WatatufH recent addition- to our power of narnTdllisg 
the tangled web of thkB twtEun of Indian hi+tory ttffl a \l n hi* 
mm words, and b a? 1 hara intimated, if the coins Wens not pro¬ 
phetic, tlie interpreter must hftifU hwn in fault T We now so* 
that tho iTwhrriMjs Smup *ft main^l hi* cuwnln*a namo to tbe 
last, bnt asocialed it with the spccidl sttnlwil or llonte of hi* 
own family, whSrh jnib^Hpif'nTly figurra prominently ofl tbe pabltf 
4iH'HEiieiLt% of tbr 11 rw ilyiinsty. Un MimeGf thi‘ Inter and more 
de^wled typiHi of tbe wiwtrm til^ct mtmry {Joam, Royal Aa Soe, 
lii, pi. iL flgA 3A I imissin?- T ran n'^i 
xvt iTf 

Sri BhuffaralaMA raj* K* wuk ^lAii/rd^fid. 

The ebn™s of tbow coiils hear a mrafth icaitatEon of thf! pmfll# 
and tiat Kdutia of the Sub Kingi. The rtvrrw detire, tllGltftb 
J iha d fttraewt pa?t recognition, retAiiui palpable tnm of a 
rcprydnsitiuEi of iht Mincrra Fromadioa <4 ilirtiafiiitrr^ 


drachmn^ which were once w huffily current e.% Baroneh 

{Vmcrnita Penplns, EL 101). 

H+ Tht- hard* relate that Xb\h Riji, son of Vilfi WarsEbgji,, 
reigned in Juni^tdh and Vtnthiik + * - Rlma Rkj& was of 
the Vk|k raeo. It it said in SwAib^ni that preriniu to tho nw 
of thiK kingdom of JunlLgadh-VaiithaH, VHlahhmigar wm tho 
capital of (} oj arit . Tim rise of Vnkbht is tiuil t*>ld by the 
hards. i- Tlie Gupta kings reigned between the QagH and 
Jamnk On* of these kinga iwni hi* ion XmoJbm pkl 

trnpi.i to conquer SanrSsih^ra, and placed hh n^eroj ChnknipirLi f 
ion of lYlmLit , oeu? of his Amirs p to ttign a* pToiiaciftl (JoT^mor 
in iho city of WiiEiLm^Lhali {the mmlertk Wanthall), Knri/iru 
p,d now p 1 turned to hi* father'a kingdom- Tli* fttluF nigud 
33 years after the COHijiSftat of ^anrS^h^Tu and then died, and 
Kumliris pfiEa ascended tho ihronn. Kumuim p4l Gupta rcignod 
20 v+*aM and then died, and was snccwdid by Skanda Gupta, but 
till* king inn of weak bjellw*. Hi* Sendpot i „ Bhat^atnktt, who 
was uf the Golltatl face, taking a itrong army, came mt-j ^:iur- 
Lslitm, and mode hb rule Eirtd ibrre. Two yoars after ibu 
Skanda Gupta dinL Thu Srrwpnii How fl^Uttlrd the title of 
Kintl: of Sanriishtra, aud t haring placed a gu<iT£i(if at WiipF 
Eii-thali, fuUluh'il the city of ValahbiEmgrir + At tliis Euan- tho 
Gnpla race were JlthHDfiJ by foreign invader*.' "—Major J, W. 
Wfb4n T I^^cnds ui Jijjifnpicfli, Iruttm Xov- lHySp 

p.312. 

1 ThiH dote of rUL> a.d, for the rrti rmiEiuEii'n of tlie Gupta* 
and the rise df the VkUbbia was 6m obtained from tbe Arabic 
MS. of Abd RihCin A3-RLrunf P who followed up bis inqnini# 
into tho history and antiq.uiliL's of lndia p when p^nt in perprm 
in thut ennutry ill a, n. 10112, in the mite of Mnkniiud of Ghami. 
The Valabhi initial epoch thus ih'finid was at oftcc tem lo be 
corroborated by the eitnut ?atan Somnith InsenpEiop, whli h 
gitm tts own dale m ihr coiTt^incling eras of Y ikrtmlrii tya 
1320, Hijrah 6^2, and Talablu 046. Thfl Guptas thvnuk'1 vt* 
mom to have fullowod the Saka era A.l>.) ia their e*.nnputa- 
tiEins, as It baVei two In^Ttptions of Chaadra GupEa L slalrd 
wtciwlly Ad:n fi2 and A,ui 93, which would fitly cen-^jicnd with 
our no* infonnalion, und plftjC® his ri-j^n in 101-173 A I*. 
Major \Yatwn r s tT^ditjonarv <rridf9>0a goes to show that we may 
work upwards from the authorised starting-point uf A.D. 31^ by 
vme 50 year* at least, if not Bloch more,, for the domination fd 
the dith, &Lith p and MTimth king* of the Gupta faniily, whouij 
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There are gome contrasts between these two prominent series of Indo-Scjthlc coins which it is 
necessaiy to notice. The special gold nanaka# do not employ the Hindu figure of Siva on the 
reverse* but the general range of their devices and those of the parallel copper coinage indicate the 
free and liberal acceptance of the types of endless varieties of diaeordiint creeds, the leading items 
of which I have attempted to indicate in a kte paper on the Indo-Sna&aninn point of contact with 
the local coinages on the western borders of Afghanistan. 1 The Eadphises Scythians make use of 
the Hadrian alphabet in the counterpart legend, following the leading Greek superscription* as had 
been the recognized custom of the Greek* themselves. The Kanerki horde restrict the epigraphs 
on thoir mintages to Greek legends alone; though their subjects, as will be seen From the Inscrip¬ 
tions collected below, still retained in the localities into which it had penetrated the Buctmri 
character founded on Phoenician models ; while the dwellers In the Eastern districts preferred 
the indigenous Pali, of which AsokjTe Inscriptions afford us the earliest extant type. 

IsiKi-ScrTiiijj: Issciumass. 

In the Inio-PAU Alphabet. 

Nnthura . — Mahdrdjn Edmihka, Sament 9. 

Hrnsa&i. IfaMrdja Di:vapi viia lltnwMa. 8. 39. 

IfnMrdja RAxatibAja Betajutea Huvi%Ma. 8, 47- 

MaMrdja Mat iiAid, S* 4 $. 

VisiTPim, Mtshdrtija Rdj&tiraja Devafutua Vdm(dtca). S. 44. 

Mfi.hrirdjd Pd&utttrff- & 83. 

Mahdrdja Rdjatirdjd) Stfiur, Vdeudeva. & 87 . 

Rdjo Vdtudita, &. 384 


raigna am ■ngosiy tnr.^LsunKl by ora] report, and by allimng 
HjntuiSra Gcptn, the fourth on thft liit r a ojmpiriitivvly 
leiu-theoed rripn, und pLnrin£ the War 02 at an c-ojIt period 
ai^:f tbfc aamuna of Chaudr* Gupta L p wu may get lamethiiijr 
Like * mwotiublr approtifiiiilfon fen the rise of the family 
towards lb* 1 nsiddk of th>- wetiml century a.d. TUh would giro 
a lunt; MTcrn^Cp it lr mw, for the ahych rdgtll, r*( t waity- (our 
yew ' :i h « Lfia = lils;, including 8ri Gupta* th- fouml-r 
nf the bw, who, qUlLin^li hU rpwti deny to him lho 

m^rr cJlaEkil tiik* they iwltima for thi , ’ij-.-3vi n n both tffoL-tiineljr 
ragnftl ;ind itrUL-k toil (Kmu^'i F^ayi, ii. p. W}. The average 
of twenty-dTcrtff y* am to a b hy ah (pmi^Hto 

tstinuii- in luilijii rumali (JJhA.S, x\L p, 36 j p even if we vn iv 
*mv th&t wn had the in KI am] coGtaauotU maxmmt without 
brt ikn or trtHi&ioB*, in l hi" pnbjuiurd I Lit which has Ittvil pro* 
M-rreJ in tie couUNupenUa<LtiiLi iiLHiriptiap on the Bhimii Lit 
(J.A.St. ftenpt, ri. 1 am3 EKiLI). 

1 . Gupta. S, Chandra Gupta El. 

2. Ghiitot Kuril a. b. Kiltuiira Guji-tn, 

Cb,im!m Gupta 2. 7x Ekanik Guptau 

1 P Saifciutlrn Gupta. 

Tbrtt Li ainpW eridew to «tppnrt J \J-Biru.n5> that 

tbo cm of thr Guptai win 11 the era of thi-sr tuition *' lhiia- 

miu'h m w? hive inscription* HI jnn aftnr tho rrpw $l 

Bkanila Gupta (iVmrfp'i K^ajfij L p. , imd oni- on the Mujrhi 
Great o{ DOS ju» rp which rtiEl refere to thm c]«ie of the Gtiptn 
rale in the tFraw. “ G&j js-arR of ihe GupLu having <?]np-i.d*’ 

(tadsiui ABtiqanjT, Stplaaber* IS73, p, U4S. Sco al*o J.A.O, 


in. p. 7 r an j niiL p. 42D)- i hare frm the firit con tend oil 
that tli-B cirlf \ .il.ihiji.- rij4 tu4 miiLc Itiip -rjf their own d vT'.iistLp/ 
dirte. bat uoiplojed the Otiiinaiy Sakfl K&Ia [J.R r A S. tii. 5, n.) r 
anri I have littLii daulll bul that wh , * n we cojofr in eooiparo an4 
diu-nniac the trm d:iN i tin their bnd-^Tantf aid other pnblb 
r^rnnki, we skull tw nhle tfh nsroastmet a Ratatnetory Jin of 
Eh-' p-?a 3 ?.iiLi'--ioru, 1 in■ mplttt thU note by the qiwla^oa vt 

tin- in-* a? Liuportiint Al-Birdur* wcwk, tht M Tfeftk-i- 

llind;’ which tlAl fw-t'ii partially translated by ||. Reinand in 
hit Ffairmi’tiG Aralifia, ete H (I'att*, m*) T and of which a 
full f tij?li»h rofi'-ri in tkiw in ftiuree of preparetiea, fur the 
Oriental Turns Latina Puid, bf Dr. Souliaa, of Vi<ima. “ On 
cmpluLo endlaaifi-mt'ti t J L - ires dr ?rl tTnmh*, df Y^vkraradjEjD , 
de SaLn, i|e Unlkhlin ct cloa f.iypfc t y, . . . L^-re dc St'k*, 
tunm£« put lodieas ShtilfiU, pralfeurf a n-lle df 

Vtfaamdditn do an^. . . . B^bbtl, qqi i d.-.tine mm 

ton Hem a une ere F #tnit prince de la tLIIc do lfndkhka T au midi 
de Atihidworji, a t-nriron Ueate yndjsruui da diitaace, L p ew de 
Btllabha f'Si (wsMtyt? ll eelle do Sabi tl? 

G™* aii (>u P rt4 K£llu [^ rfl Goptesltni entend par | P mat 

d.H £VIU fri r dit mh-luwu tt pflU^jUte, et 

!■*» ! ™ r wt Fipoqitn dn jnur titernimbiL 

Appare-mmeirt, Baliahha muni iram4dUirai«it ]& Guptiti; car 
I'l-IT dm Guptas wmnatx nu-^i; Tan 2i l de I'fcrB de 
i Ktmriaat4lM Obtrbiek, 1SF2, pp. H9 r 271, 
i.-.urnJ »i Urn Ray»l A.ktic Society, *n!. r. v.s. p. ifh, 
}W<*«>r Dairion, ArcWkgic*! Bepatt, t»L iiL p. 20, Gam) 
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ia iht Badrim-PAli Alphabet* 

Other kcaliitet* —DaMn-alpur. JMfrtgps JUjadirqfa DErtrcTBA lumuhkj- 

Samvjit 11 , oq (he 2Stii of the (Greek) month of Darios* 1 
ITanikTiila Tope. J/iiWajif JRTantthka t Guseasi rafx Aamtardhaka, 

11 Increaser of the dominion of the Gmhans” (Kush 3 ns}. S. 18,* 
Wardak Yuae. Jft&irtgifi Hweihka. S. 51* 15th of Artemitim 1 

In addition to those Bactrim-Pali inscriptions, wo harfc a record of a king: called Moga (Moa?) f on a 
copper ptntc from TaiiLi* whorein the Satrap Zioiv AW&Ao (Kozola ?) Speaks of the 78th yen r of the H great 
kiog* the great on the 5th of the month of Pameimis; 4 

The geographical distribution of the Inscriptions given above provider tis with a safe guide 
towards tracing the extent and direction of the spread of the Semitic characters which the Aryan* 
brought doim with them in their passage into India* Its use in Northern India is farther deter¬ 
mined by its appearance In conjunction with the local alphabet on the coins of Behat* 5 and in its 
association with the Greek on the hcmidnichmas of Sira to and his successors, which there Is reason 
to attribute to a mint at or proximate to Mathtard> On the other side of the continent, below 
Bahiwalpur* whose Inscription attests its march in that direction* faint traces of its progress down 
the Indus may bo discovered in the jwffri-Sauribhtnm issues of Ckaskina , where it appears m 
combination with the finished Pali alphabet of the province of Gnjar&tJ 

As a preliminary to the consideration of the I ml p-Semi tic adaptation of phonetic definitions* it 
is necessary to examine the characteristics of the indigenous alphabet of India, and to define its 
geographical limits. This character under its lapidary form is presented to us for the first time 
when Afoka* in about ilc. 250, originated the practice of recording his edicts* as mnnifeslos to the 
rnnuy nations who ueknowledged his sway* on rocks and pillars. It is here seen to have reached u 
considerable degree of maturation* snob os would forbid any supposition that it was newly devised 
or io any way constituted tho emdo prototype of its class. This alphabet or parallel derivatives from 
a common stock* covers a superficial area extending from Arachosiu to Annum on the one part; uud 
it is found, in the earliest form of which we have knowledge* concurrent in Ceylon* and employed* 
as in India, in lapidary epigraphy fay the first missionaries and copverts to Buddhism in that island- 
As far as can be ascertained from the various styles of writing into winch the generic archetype was 
made to diverge, their peculiarities seem to have been more distinctly due to the different materials 
used for writing® than to any defined idea of departing from the old models. The divergences, it is 


1 J.A J?. Itin£il, 1870, p. fle, Mr, Pat lev ; it. 

1870, p. oOQ r I p mf. D*pki»4ui t and t. l£7l. pi. 4 t p. UHI, 
a J.E.A S. iti. lKCa n p-351* | K rof. Dotouei. E-.-jlv* p 

i. p. 145. 

3 Arinin Aaliqii*, 117; J.ft.A.3, ti. 259; Prinrtp'i Essa^i, 
i- p. 108, pL **; J.A.S, Efiijr.iL 15^L p- 237, BJjttdimlil# 

M (tra. 

* J.R.A.S. ix.p.seT^iiil JAS. ReB£Bi. IS«3,pji. 130*301,421. 
Fnmap 1 # Esuji, \l 85* S", 202, m. The cxuri file of the lies- 
cotctT >'<E thk pLu.Ee ||i * tiki! h j Air, Fh’lcnt'ntk to Lave huffa a 
pLuc® still i-'tlteil JojpS, alter its own aiKictil ttmmJns, atuml twa 
itiiiua N. E. of tbe ruins of Kot AtiuL The sjhi-d officer £ukU that 


thi* name of the Satrap Ii4 i* still frotnHmn amniLi? the FliniJC lh 
tif that pirt of the enunerr,— J.A.S. It-n^U, 1870, p, 1-0, 

* PrilMPp f. lL-ap r pi i? r fig, I, rto. ■ J- V S JE. 221. 

‘ Frio* p - V. wpj it. [i ILL ; J-A.SJS. }m t p- 0SL 
1 Journ. Ek-mbay branch floral Ad&tk SodcW* 1807, and 
riu, 284, 21L 

1 ^VVi.i-l,!r r in hia ** RCiin£iy.'j|ia, h ' pagw 82. thm 4ftN ribri M how 
t!.SIM It :mil his aJplitttw t L ¥ —" TIib pr^ptor, \'a- iihtha t then 
tool: a ftmlt ulnae-* anil iht-ar th« Towtilt u[»>n the ili>.=r T n?irl 
4i™ctod the Iwm tn ran over wrh loner three trm^ ., , ■ {gi*Ln|- 
to srliool) rtvth {Imw} carrini hw tni brruJii in lib right baud* and 
uver his k-rt shouEdvr was hk «niM coatainm^ Wb f meda, 
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true, are marked and startling at first sight; but, on a closet examination, no one can contest James 
Prinscp's emphatic verdict, that they ull betray a common parentage. 

The most important point in the present inquiry is the AruohosEim ethnic continuity and com¬ 
munity of alphabets—a discovery Prmsep would specially have rejoiced in, had the available data 
then justified any such unexpected suggestion* This association is now established by evidence from 
various independent sources:—The use of the Indian Pali or inscription letters on the coins of the 
Greek kings, Agatbodes and Pantaloon, who first penetrated into those parts, and confessedly held 
Arachosm* coupled with the fact that no other Euetrian Greek ever employed this character on 
their metropolitan or provincial coinages- Scxt we have the traditional FavEapai *Iv&tav 
and Dr. Caldwell's discovery of the Turanian language beyond the Indue, in the identities of 
Brahui and Dri vidian speech ; while the connexion of these severed branches with the language 
of the Seythic Inscription of Darius at Behmtiiu 2 brings us back into rapport with the dominant 
Tnr&nianism of the prehistoric world. 

The Indian Pali alphabet itself, though stiff and formal, as becomes a lapidary character, 3 is 
simple and well devised in its normal outlines, though its aspirates and seemingly later additions 
are not so systematically designed A At the time when it La first met with in Asoka’s edicts, it is 
found to be deficient in certain letters necessary for the due expression of Sanskrit* 5 and possessing, 
on the other hand, a class of consonants requisite in its own system, but useless for the definition 
of Aryan languages. Its vocalic scheme was full and consistent, especially in the configuration of 
the long and short *?, 4 t and o r 6 $ which in the bter Sanskrit adaptations were transformed into 
the inconsecutive sounds of e t and o M &u. I do not wish to make too great a demand upon the 
subdued confidence of the representatives of ancient Dravidian literary progress; but when I find 


wSuW palm leai**, * , _4 Dil wlito they knew all Lbc TO if da, fh«j 
wen? taught iU ih* other letter* of tin.' alphabet**' 

Tlit- rtmiincDfrmt'ul ui the education of UuJdlu ii tli LLfl r fluk'd 
ini (ho ** X^u.tiftzL-'Yistara :"—^ The iSodhiflalva took a leaf to write 
Oft {UftijsAafok*) made of iaiida|-wfl«L lie itima asked YijTi- 
mLErft what KTitii^ hr was going to toaoh Wtm, Hot follow 
64 tmtnf*, uppartlUly the nsiti*-* of alfihillK-h*. . . The alphabet 
which hi? liitrna i* lilt pOBtflUifl Satukrit alpknlwE, wtlij ihe 
amtaajiin of the lolt^ra and jnf + It Etmsiita uf 45 Mfls* +I — 
Max M tiller, Sa&akrft Utantan, p. 518. 

* Hecntditlf, Fr. 176, 170 |> llervdntfa, iiL &1, ™i 6fi; Amos 
Itndtr-fi, ^aps. L it.; Strufeu, IT. L tl + 25, SO; iL Plmy p tL 23; 
n. n. WHm* Asiatic EjMEXTchi-a^ it. 103, imd -VrfflM Antique 
p. 131, There i* a mrvoua aotaee in ^laiaudi altsut the Ktkh, 
BeJdrh, and Jftti ilah&bitill£ KtrmCkU ** (1. p. 254, Paris oiiL], 

* Kama, ik Thc Tii'hiatd.tj 1 fi*LTi ptiofl of Danus" J.1LA.S, it. 

pp, tJ’Tp 142. 11 iiainlara or l J arupaimjana/' Opprrt, Journal 

AHiatique, )&54 v p. H4; ladiait Antiquary, 4S72, p. 23. In 
Ptmnij Sankala stands at the lH*d of the group SankalkdL, the 
•e®Hid oamr in which is FaalikiiEfl, the ancient capiUi of 
GfmdkCiri, and the Fcukldil of the Ewvp^asi getfgixpliEn** 


■* Tyr Ixdlix riit dr L^t Aumut. 



*\ kh 

Ag; 

L gb 

Ci 

ci t h 

i) eAA 

tj 

yj* 

1 -i 

it 

Qth 


<3 M 

I *• 

kt 

0 a 


0 dh 

L n 

(jjf 

lapk 

Qi 


8 tn 

Jj.W 

1 r 



U A 

Ai J 

to :** 

fwdi, 

L» L & 

>< 

>/ H- 


JUU J'oiTfU. 

+ ka > + H + + H -t k * + :*a + to, 4- bt\ -f to- 

‘ JolmL Af. Soe. Itrag»], '■IWtJingi ” Fdiiwj 5, IB8T; 
J,B,A.Sv to[ j v. s.h. p. 422, 

* Tf I umi t? , a, ^ hi, WfS ^ r>, ~l H ^ -V, sij -1 111* 
V etta 3c jV, 
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Dr. Caldwell arranging the Tamil suite of vowels as a, d; i‘, I $ «, it ; e, 4\ o t 6, and eimultaaecusly 
see one of our best exponents of Mongol and Chinese pnlnjography reproducing the same sounds of 
a, a \ e, S \ t, i i u, u ; 0, 6, from the Rushpah alphabet at Feting and Xankow, 1 I am inclined to think 
that there must be more in the Tur&nianism of sounds than some modem critics are prepared to 
admit. It is a high compliment to the archaic alphabet of Asoka that its letters, but slightly 
modified to suit tho Chinese taste, should have been elected to tho honour of superseding all less 
perfect systems of writing that curious nation was able to admit to competitive examination in the 
reign of Kublai (a.d. 12G9). 

Bis nr jji Alphabet PinssftTnn ox a P 4 ll rx the Likas, tar or Yuxa-no-xrxs ty Pejltxo. 

ib{iJUiEi|.u1]i^Q3QQjnj^uyyy k ^QSj^jSMKiirJYi 11 Sflfnlc7iR5Sll uiDEuuusruojioNFfii 

a i * i i / u u » i i ny rA eh' yt\ t ih n p ph m y r I A 

i * e f U ft o * tUl SJ» th * b y 

fzXssuraaEfniaii^pisitiQiij ^rlilUianjffiiafiiffligfliFit 

r j * ya $ 4 . 4 T it V b ri ri ii ii *r 

tthddh (bs k jh jhn f J b BTi pr kk Ls kl bhu buif l 

[Tbs italic IsHcn are Sir. WjlV*. I Isat* tJiiwt svmc Nggotit* idratifliitiiMu ol tbs optional mriimta io JUuuui type,] 

The alphabet, as we here find it, retains far more of the primary outlines than tho Tibetan, 
which was stereotyped and rendered constant in the forms of its letters by its use, engraved on wood 
blocks for printing purposes, during the seventh century of oar era,—so that we must refer the 
passage of Asoka’a tdt character through the gorges of the Hi toil ay a to a very early age, and its 
survival as the fittest constitutes at least a lasting tribute to the inventive powers of the natives of 
India. Tho conclusions cf the leading scholars of the day regarding tho unacknowledged appro¬ 
priation by the Sanskrit grammarians of the Draridian erreftrah have been quoted in full at p. 21. 

I may here advert, parenthetically, in connexion with this early reception of the literal forms 
of India by the Asiatic races dwelling to the northward and eastward, to the apparently parallel 
transfer of so much of the leading spirit of the Proto Buddhism of Asoka‘s edicts and its incor¬ 
poration into the Chinese ritual of that creed, tluit we find the first commandment of the latter 

Tito imperial decree of Kubki m a,u + 129ft roc* on ti 
dneLro 

IHniiaftpiuml 3 j mlMcre da lettres fail cheque jour de nourcaux: 
pmj£r^; nitiL* ]es fnwtlina dT-mtumi, cpii nV^jepil jw usMrfiiti 
niu 3ois izmi Tty ti iu ±s t ^ dil genii! di' In iLutiun, ne pemmt i^Ufncat 
ploi lui itiiEjo, C'ral pour remotif Wtlment qn'ii u ordulsltti 
am precepfenr dll rnpiumfc, Pi'^ut-p^ Jt former dn 
raJnct£i«s moELgola av^f (lloLs on pi? t tnuucrin} d“autras 

ill re proj litre on toTjtp?i lc-4 cfjmpitritaous littt-minrfl, Cce 

rifvtlra cut pour btit + ra tlrforminnnt fidtijldiuifnt Sc* paroSc-s k 
dp fflire penetrer partout In connaisKmctj di» fuEtt; et + a tinier 
d ntij Luird'titi, L raTenir + ImiACH la fou qn'tl neri public lEeb 
documents rctelm d'uij otchct oSiricl, on ne fiermira plus, dug 
toui imh JiH-iiiiifiiti,: qq.i: miUTtum emnu iin* nsungulA.^ , . . 

*0n Uh uiwuprrr iei qua . , H 1±* ifr fgnDAlka di-it 

mongok n’etaifuit MbsoSuniffli qu'ww Irtm.ifumjatinn 
■k dfttifidgari dr rindo* + — M, ?«tLhu>r P \n tbu Jmim-il 
Aiiatique, pagu 14. Se« JcuiUdt Asuiljqi^, 18^ 

327- 


1 Hf s Wvtie prrfarx-* bia remarks npnn this curjona ducu- 
meni, «hirb I suppo^ tu IjaTfc b«n one of the ttawditni 

DorpiDi of ebo variant* of tbo official aJpbabut, pmm-vud, fur 
nimvhix in ibo inicrpir-UUNJn of inscriptions And other nuini- 
f 11 The injuiption Ola tbo arcb of tliB Pa^txki. five milih* 
la the north of tbc ^abkoT PiLfis, na thu ^rvat mil n[ CbtDit, ii 
^a^raYiMl In ritr? ctuirurton nf different aitfoM. , . Ttfr> *f 
ibo parts are inscribed ra horijlfllntil line* al thr top h in autii|ue 
llevanL^ori fi>, and Tibutan duEid«t resputfriveiljrj 

fwt locij^ cm ea*h irftEL Mow these are four rompart-r 
tncats in-wriboHl rtspectiT<lv in Manp] t Oni^pnr r ^VllL'blb^ anil 
Chinese cSmrachtE, tl[ jn verttLil tbs, ,, T Whttl on i Tail to 
ihc f™t lamasmy l*nj *in K>lnn£, I h?Wttl *4 in one mf 
ibu tenpl^ a p-iL3 in^rrtJxtj in tb emuDafl TibctAn chafatlnr p 
with ft horiftcntaJ heading in a character wliicL waa uuktl^irn io 
We, ! ibwa^ht it of niJfkicint inEntirt to taLo a copy of it [re- 
produced abuTe]. I cfiariudo t from ^lamination, ibal ii Ls dm ply 
the alplwlMt, and I hvn idcntiBnd ihn prtOiWt number hi the 
letlew with tulcnblr? piobabilily."— x, p. 2", 
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phniBcd, «From the meanest insect up to man, thou shalt till no animal whatever!” while the 
first sin is denounced as "the killing of animals .” 1 The opening passage of Asoka's "edict of 
religion ” {Bhammafipi) declares " the putting to death of anything whatever that hath lite . . . 

shall not bo done." 1 

The coincidence may merely imply that this was the true germ of Buddhism; indeed, no one 
can fail to remark the change which came over the Inter developments of that faith in India— a 
contrast which induced Professor Wilson to maintain for a long timo that the edicts of " Piysdaai, 
the beloved of the gods,” were not the utterance* of the Maurya Asoks, and that their purport had 
but dubious identity with Buddhism. 1 

The continuity and exclusive domain of the Ln!o-Pd!i alphabet, which under Asoka was 
accepted and acknowledged in his Inscription at Khaki, on the Upper Jumna, and retained un¬ 
disturbed at Oimir in GujaT.it, and over all the rest of India, is first broken in upon by Asoku s 
own counterpart Inscription at Eapurdigiri, on a branch of the Kophes or K&bul river, in the 
Peshawar valley, which is embodied in Boctrinn Semitic characters, and presents the farther pecu¬ 
liarity of disclosing a larger Sanskrit element in its language than the contemporaneous Southern 
texts. With the exceptions previously noticed, oil the Greek Princes of Bactria employed this 
latter alphabet on the reverses of their coins, in conjunction with their own proper Greek epigraphs 
on the obverse face; and it was this combination or names and titles which, in the first instance, 
encouraged Prinsep and Lassen to investigate the nature of the alphabet itself, and to lay the 
foundations of a decipherment largely advanced by Mr. Norris’s and Professor W ikon’s 1 coUution 
and comparison of the joint texts of Asoku's biliteral Inscriptions; which have since been tested, 
and the subject fairly exhausted, by Professor Dowson’s critical examination of all the available 
materials, aided by the opportune accession of the Taxila Inscription of the Satrap LittXf which, 
in its amplified combinations and definitions of letters, afforded an insight into many hitherto 
obscure points in this system of paleography. General Cunningham and myself have each to claim 
a miner share in these conclusive results, he as having worked with rrinsep in his best days, while 
upon mo devolved the duty of editing the posthumous Essays of our common teacher.* In that 
publication, 1 was able to demonstrate beyond doubt the Phoenician origin of the Bactrian alphabet, 
□ad to discriminate the adapted forms of forty^ne letters already evolved out of the twenty-two 
signs which completed the original alphabet of the West. I was further enabled to follow out the 
transformations of the forms of the characters incident to their transfer from a non-vocalic scheme 
of writing to the supremely exacting demand for that class of letters in the Sanskrit tongue, and, 
in the process, to trace the curious effect of the insertion of the newly devised vowels in the body of 
the normal Semitic letters, which so strangely altered their primary configuration and identity. 7 


* tiuizhff, China Opctaed f ii 21E. r.d(Jiikui, 1BSK 
i Thu ia June* PtUiAep's Tenpin. Tinf. WiUon han : “The 
pnttbe to death ef animals u to be nturiy diMODtaminl. 1 — 
J.R.A s. lEL id*. The Ceylon Itoildhutu, ^hn m artjr took to 

fplis iMsJiip, Lind ftjperwdfld the old &ia£a DC 14 jfcsseEablj by 
iheir turn dGminani llittnirehy, atill retail* an th* feat g! Hat? 
ton pnetpb, -AbfltiTv n^ from dnrtmybif lib. 1 *—JJU*S. 
?1L s.k p, &, See uIihj iVimcp'r ** 


* in. %i#. f and iyiL W* See atw mj tnlMon of 
FriiiKp^i Ih j j| i i f it Sfl. 

* J. (LA.S. xii. p. 153 . 4 I.ILA. 3 . p. ^ 1 * 

1 flo Indian Antiquities of the kte j Wwep, 

F.l S. Jftlin MtirniY. LoihIg^ IRtiB, 

1 Prints Earn™, ii p r \U, nls& my 3ator article US the 

JiGmismatae Chroniclt, an. “ TLt HmjtrLAn Alphabet/’ December* 

isaa* p. m 
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And this opens out the larger Inquiry, as to how far PA him, with this alphabet alone at his 
command, could have pretended to fix and define the laws of Sanskrit sandhi out of a scheme 
of letters avowedly deficient, even in its most advanced stage, of a full scries of discriminative 
long and short vowels, and inherently opposed to every mechanical facility of combination of 
consonants. 1 

If the grout grammarian “rejoiced in tho economizing of half a short vowel," 9 he must have 
been sorely tried if restricted to the employment of an alaphahet which was incapable of giving 
expression to anything but a simple f, «, t, o, 3 though it had acquired the faculty of defining a long 
d, by the addition of a dot outside tho recognized configuration of that vowel. 

As he himself refers vaguely to Yautndnl-Iipi, we must conclude that he did not habitually use 
this style of writing, but wisely took advantage of the more perfect alphabet of tho continent at 
large, still uuemdicuted at Taxila, with its complete system of long and short vowels, nod the 
unlimited though only partially developed power of conjunction of consonants, above or below tho 
line of writing, without the loss of a definitive fragment of cither letter. How much this exotic 
Ph<enico-Aryan alphabet owed to its Indian domestication may be seen in tho contrast presented 
between the simple letters of Asoka's Knpurdigiri edict, dating about 250 n.c., and tho advanced 
development of compound consonants in this officially patronized character, exhibited in the Tuxila 
copper-plate inscription of the King Moa, who may roughly be said to date some two centuries 
later. However, official recognition and centuries of use in public documents could not save this 
most inconvenient and unsuitable alphabet from extinction before the superior merits of the Indian 
PAH; and though it lingered in its ancient home on the KAbtil river, as the chosen character 
of the Buddhist faith in those parts, 1 all trace of it is speedily lost; so that when the Sosstmian 
influence first penetrated into AfghAnistAn, we find the square letters of the DcvanAgari alplmbet 
in full acceptance, a position freely extended to them in their conjoint employment with the Peblvi 
of Persia 5 and the as yet undeciphered type of Scythic,« while their final triumph is marked 
by their exclusive adoption by the Brahmanic-al dynasty of Syoln and Soman ta Deva, 7 


1 ,, Tins obsenratienu I am goto# to make may tend to show 
that there u much mof* etidjnctf in Pfcfrhri than, this solitary 
Won! (fjpikara) for the flueumpticin tbaj hi? wa* not merely cdr- 
v™mi with writing, tint that hl3 jjmtntoar roiilJ not eren hi TO 
born MiBpflwd u it is mw, witboat ik npplic-jtiuH to it u£ 
written Iflttort anil sigat/ r —GoIddClicker, I Vince to the UiiiiaTn- 
KaJpdi-SljtTn, p. 17, LtiDtkra, mi + w FipinPl object jj to 
rtconl mt \i phononitmi of the language m an? af iuiumrl front 
rt point of mw* Bmtimm toe. wariii which 

btilimp to fail proTinco will he at the huh* time alao of h bdorical 
anJ amtiqaariim uit™± : but it d<*» not fallow si iH, that 
because a wuni of lie latter category ia onuttod to hu naj^, it 
ia abseil I from tU luo-natf* abo/ H —p. ( 3 . 

1 11 IMt ^ r to b« mcnleatoij silist bare bniD written 
in rath a maimr-r tom on atitoor nj-dicetli in too ccotiomizto- nf 
half a abort towd An orach A a in toe birth of a K>n. ,a —p a 35, 

” Pi*^tlli ipcai* of two r™i, yf, U of a rarma j anil 
a «f^(i i, we tnnrt romtuthi tout roman did not apply to toe 


spriken sotmJ, but to to* written Hgn, riqre the mine of y with- 
orn a Towel would bo unproDOBncemblff.^ ,,. fa™* m&& by 
KfiETiyanu and PftttuyjiUJ in llin an me tnimncT ue to Pdouu'i 
SAtra^ which fipfulu n{ ibe ra™ rix, of lumlterabU 
*oMt*sii r which therefore must hare been written rigW—n. 

S» PP- 53, S7, 59, etc. 

Al] the** mHlfnl ViwpI npi rrero either imitatoJ ot in¬ 
directly ^m«l firotn tho ajutom of dchniiLDo already m two in 
the Mf alphabet,—FrqwpY Eseaya, ii pp. U$ f t^, 

1 Masssmi 4 Discisvf : rk^ in too Topoi t ete- T Ariilliii Anti qua 
PP- W. SI*. Ill f lllp U& + pL iii. % IK 

* l*rm**P * p r m t J.lLiS. ml p. 3t2. 

* J.fLA. 8 , xu, p. 332. 

T ^ P- ITT: Ihinfop - * Epliji , i. p. 2U9, p], nr t 

rathan Kitij^i of Dehli p p. 57. Itoinand, “ ' 

quoting Al-BininE^ Journal Ajialique, SeptrnaW, l&f* p p a 21 ? 5 . 
See al mo the tome writcr p Mcpinire fur Simile, Piiria* \&i& t 
p. 210. 
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CHAPTER III. 


com, rxorEx, as DisrureuisnsD from bullion, 

* 

Tiif growth and development of the normal Indian weights into square pieces of metal, which 
constituted alike measures of weight and measures of value* murk the f$n& d oHgo from which 
numismatists must truce the parallel progress of the art of coining in coincidence with the maturing 
civilization of the nation at large. Any attempt at a comprehensive treatment of the subject would 
ho futile, if the data depended solely upon legendary testimony—Turanian or Ary an* Buddhist or 
Brahmin lie til; but, for Innately s the sequence of tentative and periodic mechanical adaptations 
coincides in a remarkable degree with the sifted evidence contributed by either race or by the 
advocates of cither creed: so that it may be possible to reconstruct from the materials available a 
satisfactory sketch of the progressive stages of technic skill and the home demands upon the craft, 
till we reach* at last, the complete ideal of n money coinage. 

It would be obvious to the most casual inquirer, perusing the precepts and enactments 
embodied In the Statutes of Manu, that there must have existed some recognized and conventional 
means of meeting the ordinary wants of commerce and exchange, incident to the state of society 
therein typified, such as would Involve immediate liquidation or ready means of payment in some 
tangible form. The scale of fines, the subdivisions of the assessments of tolls p the elaboration of 
tho rales of interest, 1 and even the mere buyings and sellings adverted to d so far in advance of any 
remnant of the usage of barter, would necessitate the employment of wined money, or some 
introductory or precursiva scheme of equable divisions of metal* authoritatively or otherwise 
current by and emancipated from the necessity of weighing and testing each unit as it 
passed from hand to hand. We need not attempt to settle the correct theoretical definition 
of coined money; or what amount of mechanical contrivance Is required to constitute a cola 
proper** It is sufficient to say that wo can produce flat pieces of metal, some round, acme 


1 Mann, riii. HO; H A Irtulnr srf money mfiy take in ftddjtiflB to 
hti capital - + - ik IMp m M b j the month/' 142: iJ H* 

may itifl* tike iajptnp^H fa th* riik in ibe direct order of tic 
elaiwa, two in the hundred from a jrm #, ihnee /™i a ioMur t 
lour fr*m 4 fw'rtAant^ ami Jltc fmm m tn kJui*., . „ but Hotet 
more, !i3 InlcmU hy the month -' See also riii. 163 * "hjutt; 1 
and it. f52. ** The tor on ^un tin nium-y H u al*. specified 

at & {t 120}. 

1 (tab* fsiamplo nriy ftlcc, * l The toll at A firry jj nm pdtm 
lor nr empty cart; half ajHiw* fist a tnaa with a bad; n ^uartrt 
H boftil UKKi in agTirtllitart, Or for a woman.; and an eighth 
(or an unloaded mnn/'—Mann* riii 4D4- 
1 t aunt* * note from Marco Polo ihowmg how lata a similar 


rTslJma of snb=titut« for ensiu conttnu-nd in ftaVfl in certain parte 
of Asia. JJ The money matters of the people nrv wmductwt in 
this wnj r Thor h-ftfe gold m rwK which they weigh, mid they 
reckon iu nino by it* weight in a^i, but ihef have no coined 
money, Thdr email change is made in this Way, They tuivc 
*alt which they boil end sot in a mould, and mry pi™ 
tho mould wdghs half a pnand. Now eighty mouli of thli mill 
Uffl worth one of fin* gold/ 1 Cot Yule adds a Dote era 

the authority of m, Kmilris Gander. that at 11 Sa mum and 
PmihcnJ and JW] silver weighed and cut in email 

plow* in In oar day tending to dri*E the c«jfL™T of the 
urn Of Ifllt as mOBCy,—Culonrl Tdls'* Maxto Po|p t tqL li. 
pp. 35, 3 7* 
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square or oblong adjusted with considerable accuracy to a fixed weighty and usually of uniform 
metallic purity* verified and stomped anew with distinctive symbols by succeeding generations, 
—which clearly constituted un effective currency long before the ultimate date of the engroas- 
znent of the Institutes of Mouu* The silver pieces of this class* the purdms of the Law-books, arc 
found in unusual numbers* and over almost the entire length and breadth of HinduatAn*—starting 
from the banks of the sacred Saras vat i—to a crypt formed by nature* eighteen feet below the 
soil which now covers the inhumed city of ancient Eehst 1 —down the course of the Ganges to 
the sea* encircling the eastern and western coasts* and taking refuge even in the "Kisivaens” 
of the extinct races of the Lakhm* 2 That the silver coins should bare been preserved to the present 
time, in larger numbers than their more perishable and less esteemed copper equivalent was to be 
anticipated* especially considering the greater wear and tear and easy reconversion of the latter into 
either new dynastic mintages or their proverbial absorption by all classes for the construction of 
domestic utensils. 3 But with all this, the relative proportions of each, which reword modern 
collectors* 1 would seem to indicate that of the joint currencies* the silver issues must have already 
constituted a predomiuant feature in the circulating media of the day; and this evidence is by 
no means unimportant, as showing that while the standard of value was essentially copper f the 
interchangeable rates of the two metals must have been conventionally recognized while these 
imperfect currencies were in the course of formation and reception into tbs commerce of the 
country. 

The tenor of the entire text of Mann ccineluaively demonstrates that the primitive standard or 
sHpfe aurtariim* of the currencies of the Indians* like that of the Homans and those independent 
originators of their own proper civilization, the Egyptians* was based upon copper, a lower metal* 
which, however It may revolt the golden predilections of modem times* was clearly in so far 
preferable in the early conception of interchangeable metallic equivalents, that it constituted the 
most widely distributed and diffused representative of value, brought: home to the simplest man's 
comprehension> and obviously in its very spread remained the least liable to sudden fluctuation from 
external causes* such as would more readily affect the comparatively limited available amounts of 
either of the higher metals, TTencc* in remote ages, under an imperfect philosophy of exchange* copper 
may be said to have been the safest and most equable basis for the determination of all relative 


1 Jo urn, A*. Soe* BtmpJ, viz- p- 41; PrtJQH-p'* Eanyv* u p. 73, 
For range of loeaUtie#, ice abn A- Cncmimjbaiii* UkLUa Tape** 
p.35*. 

* Caldwell. Drfafitfuk Grammar, p. *25: 11 It is n rauxfctbla 
cirnimatuncD ihui no diLss of Hind ha ka&w anything of the rare 
Id which ihne DrnidiraJ remains belaB^rd. and itml ittilhfrf in 
Sanskrit literature nor in that of the DrLridiiid. langiuLgiro Is 
there any tradition un thtt #abj«t. The Tamil jwqplfl generally 
call th<5 calm by iho tarn* uf p4$4\i--kwffr* iTufi mciuni a pit 
or ^TflTt, and pumix iknytes anything eoimi-citi] wLlh the riiiduA, 
to wham ill over India uident nsyiterincs fetrncLnreg am flttri- 
baud.* Walter Elliot, Madras Jonmal Lit. juid Sam» t ISAS* 
p. 227: sr A large hoard of these OftiiM was dirfCOtemd in Sept. 
IS07* at the npuninj* o| oaf? nf iho ofieiiltit tomb*, known by the 
a gnu of pdn$»*kuf jJ, near Hie villoma uf Chandi |d«jpus r in 


Coimbatore, thu identifying the Hitpfo pwt of iKi* kmd of 
money with the aWiftinal reon whoso plana of aepulEorc Ore 
scattmd over elfwy port of Southern InSc**" 

3 Tavmner* apenkin^of thccniiui nf the Bcijjlskraritljf kingdom 
ot Pei™ [in a-d, |66|J, after mritlionin^ the aagungi of 7| 
por rat, on th* *tl*<rr monrj, mid*, " but Hjnii copper money 
floL above | nr 1 per cent, aL IehwI . Whence it to p,tM that 

when a workman bn need of copper* rather UlOA low lime in 
going tq bay it, he will naell dumm bis wakhfl'j*” —p. 5L 

* Col. $vumf§ call^tton ifDatrihutoi 3T3 ad tar coins of thin 
ela» to 35 pupptr piee^ (Jam A*. Sdc. Bengal* ±nd\. p, 2S6, 
IS55). Tim British Majuro e-abrads show 227 silver agwhift 
3 copper ptittth coins. Of the fnrmc-r *7 up round, the rest are 
iqwo, obloug* nr irregularly shaped. 

* Pliay, asxit* e. 1 , 
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valuog; and so well did it seemingly fulfil its mission in India, 1 * that ns civilization advanced with 
no laggard pace, and foreign conquest brought repented changes of dominant power, and whatever 
of superior worldly experience may have accompanied the intrusive dynasties, the copper standard 
continued so much of a fixed institution in the land, that we find it welcomed to the empty treasuries 
Timur left behind him, 3 4 elaborated and adjusted m the reformed currencies of Shir Sb&h, 3 and 
accepted by Atbar (a.d. 1556-160S) as the universal arbiter of all fiscal and mercantile transactions, 
so that the State demands of hb magnificent empire had to be defined in the alarmingly long sum of 
6,62,97,05^40 Mm*' a copper coin of the weight of 323 50 grains, of which 40 were reckoned to 
the new rupee, With the accumulated increase of wealth, the cumbrous volume of the copper 
coinage made an opening for the silver rupei t which established itself permanently in its place, 
and as time went on gold mohiirg had an exceptional and temporary acceptance; but, like the 
nipves of Akbar, they were always left to find their own level in the market, us certain inex¬ 
perienced servants of the East India Company discovered, to their tetonbbmeut, to be the still 
ruling idea of (he community at large, when they prematurely declared gold a legal tender 
ia 1766,* 

I defer for the moment the description of the moat ancient specimens of the domino coins, in 
order to complete as far as possible ah infra their true position in the general sequence of Indian 
inventionB* A very important test in this respect of the antiquity of these sections of metal is 
(sontrihutod by the subsequent efforts of the natives of Hindustan to introduce improvements in the 
technic manufacture of coins, while still retaining the general typical devices, which advance from 
tho rrude punch impress Ion into full-relief dies of various degrees of pretension and exocut ion. 
The first stage of progress may he detected in the continued use of the primitive punch bus modified 
by the enlarged surface of the die, which is made to cover some two-thirds of the oblong piece, 
whoso lower face, however, atilt remains blank. The next advance may be traced in the adaptation 
of the nsivil to the first crude idea of a reverse, in a sunk-die or catch of small dimensions cut into 
the anvil itself; which invention may be followed in its various stages of elaboration, from the 
rough intaglio, which served to fix the planchet, up to the complete superficial reverse of later 
examples, A parallel scries, of independent growth, essayed to effect the fixation of tha metal to be 
impressed, by giving a cup-like form to the reverse die, which was gradually advanced from its 


1 il to Gerintt), copper, m weight, wnuM Appear to hare bran 
once the fradjial mi.:-c|iiuti Ilf exchange. Thu drcirmirtftnre no 
doubt attm fr-Tfi thtf nifUil frtfming tbr- iluplc conrooditj of the- 

nmntTT. In ndhmitt io M the Z e mrad Eif o i 
even now (IS^j A.r,), in tri-mv of iht'ir tturtnwU* j-tipulnte r part 
of the price in i giram weight of wpper "—(i. W. 'Trail, Ei'iwit 
on Kubsaom,, Al fn*. xri. p. 191. 

a Path In Elap af Debit* p. 3o9. 

3 Ibid, p, 404 . 

4 The pajmciiti in hi ml, in the- province of Kashmir, were nil 

fftluoi'd into rquifolcdb Lb 44** * t ib* dngle «:rapti*Ei to ihn 

c^jinnato occurs in ihe Trtm-ftldlU iwJbr df K anduhkr, 
wbi-nf; the taioa were raLLected in Fcrwliin ydd ttmiim and dinars 
[Gludwin'i Ain-i-Akbui, Li. pp. 3. J07, 110. See nl» L pp. 2. 


3, 4, 3o. 37, M). I dn not Low li^bt of tbo I Act i>f Lbc }tyn%- 
Fottinaud tub M an sni+rtnttliale mixed .iftter iuilI coppef eantBcc, 
whtL-b filled in the diviiinmi between and kmiM*.! with higher 
and low-er c^LVUl|tir of uBnUnyiod mr-tali (Nam. VhrOQ. it. pp. 153 , 
7G3; Frin*cp> Esjujs, Useflll Tables, p. 71], Itimi, ]j^s tho 

M i-nrthn, weto ttlflo recalled anJ wed ai KrijAu /dwAln-t- 

Aibati, L p. 307 }^ 

1 Sir Jimi-e eoranr^Tho Prianplci of Jfoiej t utopia Ehtupil. 

p. *6 1Th« cpbcdj h ■nsETiirEivc: arjij as the 

Crorarmni-nS nod il* B£en1a hn*ti pans*! away trqia the kdfttkR, wo 
jnay q mUt WithuM offnnw tha juat vmatmb qI U r ou In pa ken 
mrn T Who Concludes hi# rcnmrhi with 41 at M tbs pr-ltl cnnooejr 

fell m\totf4h& Uj matij per cent, bdowitu isitrinffic vduf, ufcotd- 
ing to the 34jriag, Dum Titant UnJUi rism in cum-Bt/ 1 
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unadorned convexity to all the ho noun? of a device equal in spread and finish to the leading obverse. 1 
Another mechanical means—specially favoured by the aptitude of the homo workmen in that 
direction — consisted in the casting of coins* We can only follow the general progress of this 
art by the merits of the devices employed, which gradually improve in treatment, and finish- 
The multitude and variety of this class of money extant would seem to point to mintages. of more 
or less authority extending over a considerable period, and owing their origination lo independent 
localities. So that under either the one aspect or the other these mechanical epochs must be taken 
to represent a large measure of time when Initiated among a people soever unwilling to move out 
of old grooves, and so notoriously prone “stare super vks antiquas/' All these advances, it La- 
clear, must have been effected before the advent of the Greeks; for hud the Indians waited till the 
Macedonians came to teach them, they would have spared themselves all these manifest efforts of 
invention, and humbly have essayed to copy the perfect coins of Alexander now ready to their 
hands, and would probably have succeeded in achieving about as curious an imitation of Greek 
art as the modem fabricators of B&fval Pindi reproduce from Pactrian originals* to tempt unwary 
collectors of Indian antiquities* 1 * 

But the most practical and conclusive argument I can offer to satisfy numismatists of the 
Interval that must have elapsed between the original date of issue of these punch coins and the 
intrusion of the Greeks, is the discovery of associated specimens of the local and exotic currencies, 
the former of which had bccn^mnch worn/* in the ordinary traffic of the country, while the 
Greek pieces were, so to say, now from the mint. 3 

So many questions connected with the earliest form of Indian money have been incidentally 
adverted to In the examination of the weights upon which it was based, and from whose very 
elements as divisional sections of metal all Indian coinages took their origin, that but little remains 
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to be said in regard to the introductory phase of local numismatic art* beyond an explanation of 
the technical details, and a casual review of the symbols impressed upon these normal measures 
of value. The contrast, however, between the mechanical adaptations of the East and West may 
properly claim a momentary notice* with the view of testing the validity of the assumption I have 
consistently maintained respecting the complete independence of the invention of a metallic 
circulating medium by the people of Hindustan. 1 

Many years ago the late Mr. Burgon 5 correctly traced, from the then comparatively limited 
data, the germ and initial development of the art of coining money in Western Asia, describing 
the process as emanating from the Eastern custom of attaching seals as the pledge of the owner's 
faith in any given object. This theory satisfactorily predicated the exact order of the derivative 
fabrication of coins, which may now, with more confidence, be deduced from the krgely-inereascd 
knowledge of the urtkan’s craft and mechanical aptitude of the ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
the relies of which the researches of Layard, Loft its, and Botta have recovered in so near an 
approach to their primal integrity. The univaraal employment of clay for almost every purpose 
of life,—including official aud private writings, with the connecting seals that secured even leather 
or parchment documents,—in which gods were fashion!*!,* of which houses were built and coffins 1 
constructed, naturally led up to marked improvements In the processes of stamping and impressing 
tho soft substance nature so readily hardened into durability, and tq which fire secured so much of 
indestructibility. If moist day was so amenable to treatment, and so suitable for the purposes of 
receiving the signets of the people at large, that it “tamed as clay to the seal/' we need scarcely 
be unprepared to find yielding metals speedily subjected to a similar process; for tho transition 
from the supcrficLilly-eut stone seal to the sunk die of highly-tempered metal which produced the 
Dorics* would demand but a single step in the development of mechanical appliances. In effect, 
tho first mint stamps were nothing more than authoritative seals* the attestation-mark being 
confined to one side of the lump of edver or gold, the lower surface bearing traces only of the 
simple contrivance necessary to fix the crude coin. In opposition to this almost natural course of 
invention, India, on tho other hand, though possessed oij and employing clay for obvious needs, 5 
had little cause to use it as a vehicle of record or as the ordinary medium of seal attestations ; if 
tho later practice may be held to furnish any evidence of tho past, her people must be sapposed 
to have written upon birch bark,* or other equally suitable natural substances bo common in the 
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sautii, from Yen" remote ages/ while for their seals 5 they may perchance have employed the 
indigenous lac t if not the direct Impression in ink, though they recognized the use of burnt clay 
for the ri giltary Irmwatious they wished to perpetuate before the altars of their gods/ 

The practical advance in India from ever-racurrmg weighings towards fixed metallic currencies 
was probably due to the introductory adoption of lengths of unifornily-sbapcd bars of silver 
(Plate I, Figs, 1, 2, 3), which, when, weight and value gradually came to require more formal 
certificates, were adapted designedly to the new purpose by change of form and a tint tcnlng and 
expansion of surface, in order to receive and retain visibly the authoritative countermarks One 
part of the system vp so far, by hazard, in accord with the custom of the West, that the upper 
taco done was impressed with the authenticating stamps, though the guiding motive was probably 
different, and tho object sought may well have been the desirable facility of reference to the serial 
order of the obverse markings—each successive repetition of which constituted a testimony in the 
equity of past ages. 

The lower face of these domino-like pieces is ordinarily indented with a single minor punch, 
occupying as a rule nearly the middle of the reverse. These dies, though of leaser atac, follow the 
usual symbolical representations in vogue upon the superior face. There are scarcely sufficient 
indications to show If the dies in question constituted a projected portion ««f the anvil; but 1 
should infer to the contrary : nor dues tho isolation of these symbols., in the first instance, prevent, 
repetitions of sraull reverse punch-marks over or around their central position ; in some cases, 
though these form the exceptions, the clear field of the reverse is ultimately devoted to the recep¬ 
tion of the obverse or larger devices, which anomaly recurs, of necessity, to a greater extent with 
those pieces which have continued long in circulation * and more especially Is this found to bo the 
case among the residue of this description of currency in Central India end the Peninsula* where 
ancient customs so firmly resisted the encroachments of foreign or extra-provincial civilisation.* 
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As far as the typical designs in tkcniaelve*, when compared with later Indian symbolical 
adaptations, are concerned, they would seem to refer to oo particular religious or secular diviiiou, 
but, embodying primitive ideas. With but little advanced artistic power of representation, to have 
been produced or adopted, from time to time, as regal or posaibly metropolitan authorities demanded 
distinctive devices. It would be useless, at this stage of the inquiry, to attempt to decide whether 
these discriminating re-attestations appertain primarily to succeeding dynasties progressive genera¬ 
tions of men, or whether they were merely the equitable revisions of contemporary jurisdictions. 
Though more probably, as a general rule, the simple fixed weights of metal circulated from one end 
of the country to the other, in virtue of previous marks, only arrested in their course when seeming 
wear or dubious colour called for fresh warrnutry: or incidentally* when new conquerors came on 
the scene cmd gratuitously added their hereditary symbols. The devices, in the open sense, are all 
domestic or emblematic within the mundane range of simple people—the highest flight heaven¬ 
wards is the figure of the sun, but it* orb is associated with no other symptom of planetary 
influences, and no single purely Yedic conception* 5ioalso, amid the numerous symbols or esoteric 
monograms that have been claimed as specially Buddhist, 1 * 3 * there is not one that is absolutely and 
conclusively nn origination of, or emanation from, that creed. The C/taitya or tumulus other 
Scythians practically sanctified in advance of them; the BodhbTrw was no more essentially 
Buddhist than the Assyrian Sac-red Tree, 5 the Hebrew Grove,* or the |>epukrly venerated trees of 
India at large. 1 * * That eminently Buddhist symbol, the Swastika (Nos. 2, t\ of line 17) is now found 
to have had a wide acceptance in Europe, as well as in Asia, and ho tittle reverence had it attained 
in India at this early period, that Pfujiui describes it as i4 * a mark for cattle/' 5 

Equally on the other pert Yedic advocates will now scarcely claim the figure of the objection- 
able Dag," or seek to appropriate to Aryan Brahmanism ploughs, harrows or serpents. The first 
of those, the dog, formed a very favourite and widespread device among the early pnneh-dies, but 
at this time he seems to have been merely "the friend of man,” though we may recognize the fact 
that as ho was honoured as a god in Egypt and elsewhere, held a place in the Zodiac, and was 
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embodied in status and bas-reliefs on the Euphrates,, lie might well have received consecration in 
India, e.s[M?eiallv after YydhLshthini had claimed and waa periu it ted to take has caume companion 
to Inciran heaven, 1 and when modem Brahmans are found to assist at the rites of Iihairouath's 
temple at Uenares, whore bis ^dog, too, is holy." 1 * The playful puppy On the coins, however, 
docs not seem to have attained divine honour^ though his more solid successor or near type of the 
Indian Dog presented to Alexander met with osi subsequent mintages, 1 seems to guard one of the 
mystic symbols of the kind figured at the commencement of line 16 of the accompanying Plate. 
In brief, these primitive puneb-dica appear to have been the produce of purely borne fancies and 
local thought* until we reach incomprebensiblo devices, composed of line?, angles, and circles, which 
clearly depart from Nature’s forms; find while wo put these aside m exceptional composite designs, 
we may accept unhesitatingly as of foreign origin the panther of Bacchus with his vine (line ti) t 
engraved in a stvle of latent Greek art, which overlays the mixed impressions of earlier date and 
provincial imagerv T and appears only towards the end of the career of the punch-marked cuius, m 
their north-western spre-ad, before they were finally absorbed in that quarter by the nearly full- 
gnrface die-struck money with devices of an elephant* the symbol of Indian conquest, and the 
avowed Dionvssac panther; 4 which class in turn merge naturally into the similar though advanced 
art fabrics of the mints of Agathocles and Fnnt&lcOtt, of square or oblong form, 5 a shape the Greeks 
had not previously made use of t hut which, when once adopted, they retained without scruple, 
whatever their early prejudices might have been—possibly out of respect for local aAscH'iatioue, 
a motive which weighed sufficiently with their successors and other Bactrina He lie nos to induce 
them to perpetuate the square indifferently with the circular coins.® The exceptional, or in this 
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ihe ki-TfHcf of tbL L pmdjafe of I'rintu Jetn'i field at the dgwEv 
di*covow(l Top*: ni BsrahAfc; the state of wbteb may *afdy h? 
placet in Eb«- 2nd or Srni ceatuiy tct. 

+c But by fur Ulc nidsl inlcrwtiti^ of oil Mr. Bc^dt'b dis- 
corcries is u Eid^wlirf rcprEseutin^ ihc famoufi Jtluruti* nmniL- 
stEjy at SrkTaiiti, The aiune |a lubdlpd Jtfitramt timldhaprififa 
ddii htdi MBMfAMfetra irtii^ which I tike to nuni that * Ait6tht- 
pcdili* buji {ktid\ thfl JrtATtM for certain kaiia of money.' To 
tin - ]cfl there is a building Ubdkd A".^roi-4ptk»^, ik kuimi' which 
1id» nln^ly appeared in my SrtiTLLstU inscriptioti. A second 
buiUisL*; isi llt the top is laiw lied GaJAoluti or GirndhtiAulL In 
ihr* kirtgnmnd there t* a eurt wtdrh ha.^ jniit Ihm '0 unladen, wikb 
the juda and ytfke tilled apwanEn, and lb^ hulE.wLH at nne sEile. 
The ^Coit of tfn ! pELrebofifO eiE Prinee pirttoB by Anilha- 

pindiha for eightem of jH^iiinoNf is mid in iluttij'’* Mantial 
ut B&ddhlKH, A.TDTilin^ In the k^end ± Prince JeU, n^t wbh- 
iJ 1 |T to pell ibe ^aninii, said that hr' woijd not part with it for 
a sum Ihntl Would pav* Ull’ whole nr^a wbefl tile pi Wf* of 
mcmey (muhtbiu) wen? laid out touthine b other. ‘Jlkli offer 
was at onect aereptc-d bjr Anfiihapindlkn* and necerdtngly itiu 
court Yard U irpreMiitHl covered with enumtitod tt^tLarc^, which 
touch each ether like. Ihn tiiLun^ of a chess board* hut i>it 
hmit bond ns a n^talAJ pavement el *t mM or riles would ik, 
Eor this rtoMiiu 11 dke the ftijuarns to rfprewnl the square piece* 
uf old Indian uLoncr. Bnaido the c4rt thm W two fipin;* with 
piece* its iheir ban da. Thysc I euppo#C to be ACLLilbapiinjika 
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case indigenous form, found favour in Inter generations with the Mtthaiumftdaa conqueror^ who 
sanctioned unreservedly square pieces in common with the circular forma* up to the time of Shu-h 
Jahin (a.d« 1638-58). Hot though these unshapely bits of metal mn on in free eircuktioti up to 
the advent of the Greeks* this by no means implies that there wore net oilier and more perfect 
currencies matured in India. The use of the time-honoured punch survived in the Peninsula till 
very lately, but no one would infer from this coincidence that there were not more advanced 
methods of coining known in the land* In fact, like other nations of the East, the Hindus have 
uniformly evinced more regard for intrinsic value than criticism of the shape m which money 
presented itself. 

Many of these ancient symbols, more especially the four-fold Sun (line 17* Plate L) are found 
established in permanence on the fully-struck coinage of Ujnin, 1 of a date not far removed from 
the feign of Asokn, who once ruled as sub-king of that city; the probable period of issue is assumed 
from the forms of the Indian-PAH letters embodying the name of Ujcnini, the local rendering 
of the classical Sanskrit EQjjif;yfoh Associated in the same group as regards general devices* 
and identified with the apparently cognate mintages of similar time and locality, there appear 
other symbolical figures, which no predilection or prejudice can claim as exclusively Buddhist; 
indeed^ whatever antagonism and eventual hostility may ultimately have arisen between the leading 
creeds of India, it is clear Lhat at this period, and for long after, the indigenous populations lived 
harmoniously together ;* like all things Indian, old notions and pre-existing customs retained too 
strong a hold upon the masses to be easily revolutionized ; and if at times a proselytizing Buddhist 
or uu able and ambitious Brahman came to the front, 3 and achieved even more than provincial 


himself HhI A tfKTut CDun.fi qj* due the- taoDCy. Ift tb middle tit 

the I'tilirt arc tttrti othiT tii'urus, aJjsci with ^uarr phn^ in iherr 
Knud*- Tb™ 1 lo bf %k& pmbsB'i aeirnnts, who jue 

kripp duvti ib* coin* tniHbing ™h other- Ta iho lofi m 
peraons of male IfttiVlnK no T whom f lake tp hf Frinrf 
Jr Eft hi* frietwh. Tti« wb ifv imit i* rrry riinimsi iuhE 

Tflirju we n mi enta r IhiU the ba-feUif i * ft- old hf the tinu- ul 
A>nkn, it not Keeni too niOi to COncliido tlnL we have before 
hi :t ruilt L in-'jifr-i ilKjUuji tit the huitlin^" i?f the I jmioiu Jetnnma 
which wen metal liy AnrLtJuifiindikn tfrjjinjr ihe lifetime of 
Rmld bx.*'—Rea. thinmu^himi, Repost of A*-. Sn<\ Bengal. 

At lb AfWUiedlu Sacrifice ol DhpUriWlstm 44 of 

11 gnuiml wa* coin'll with IDS gdim brtcles * nJiii Ibe tiu.irc 
VyiL-ik , * and other KUhlii wwted thc-m*rSm m ihe golden 
jjlucsfKPt-'"—WbMkr* 31 m k.ihh Ekroia, |p. 

1 Jo am. A*. Boe. Ih'litfal* *o1. *ji. pi. hi, |k 1034. 

- Stc-T-rtiPofi „ J-* ■urn. Botnhwy Ur. R .A, Sw. +ii < 4u the whok, we 
Anil tliM I'rohui-.n- find Buddhurt*,, in iheso early diijir oE mur vr.\, 
1j«h 1 Eh with m* unotlirr, and wct* bith favoured and 

protecfoil fcy tlir ful g nia ff «ff mifpit ■ ami that among: th* kntr 
Ih-r ftuulah I iLEijni n.iTti wa* un'd in w rL-. i nj- nn,| the IViknl by 
Oir Utter: ihf two Ungmgb probaMy bolding the hskh.* plan? 
tn tj j- another thiii the Sanskrit Oic ^rntartitftrH rki nt 
prW«nL M Bo hIpD Uto whoW doimtirti ^E U ioucft-Tb^Lnff> 
trafd* in [nihil (jfc.e». twtifiM to n Hto orainbLEilTL antt 

Mr. H«1t hni dsworrmt that King Hurfha til Kananj nceuptail 
i£jL k dii'UlioU4i 4i 1 the wort* of IfatLdla Lut &m\ lUruhOLftn with L^tLnJ 


impartinJitj r —xSlierdiir. The Sa£T4.>d City of th-e Umdui/' 1 
1^4!fane, xsrl. ptiaiM. 

5 Sinc^’ Else ab ova senlHnM: waa pohlUhcd, ftiiue ycurs n^o, an 
quit-tingL lia. Ek rq nwl m Iti the Htt£HttntifT imlruinn! 
of iSrahninnssnc Frol. Mai Muller, in Ills i«chms in TVestmin- 
rter Abbey, i-huiitflr^! the rariotu trlc^iDUi of the a* uel^- 
■iuEidry ftQil nod-iEu^onary, ineLuiliii^ in |hu former vateprary 
* B litoJahi^ni, MuhnnumuEnnUiin, ami ChrLfthuiitj," udJ under 
tli l- [alE.rr ,4 J□■i!;yL*:m l lirahuiiLnisni. ujuI Zorti^tniintFuiA' Mr. 
X. C. I.ralh ui uiv R-n^isl Cmt Service, in (onimeatin^ Upon 
thp*e pfHmrm* (FttftwfMf# ErCmt, July 1, IS"4), rDcrojk*: 
41 BmhiEtmkiQ in tmomaoily the most hnporUmt of tbc relijrimui 
tn tin Sccttuv ft? hdiL-msAfiionjirr ; and it u «a.i4 |i. ha 
4nwL Whu.1 1 Ilute Eo e-liv is, thnt to ftti ore-wplne^ this 
MEginti b not ilend, nor dyinp T nor inngtm^y QJ; mid,, mm- 
over, that fxp far from it h^in-r a n4Q4Mnqy nd%iau m tise 
m iw of -j reJspioTi thru maket uu prawhl^, one may mrivlj 
atcr that tn&rr pi-twvai in lntlio hocomc pirn ^ur BrrihnmnoLi 
thim all the 6omort* to uJ] the tither rrli^Dos in India piat 
tnpflther. , , + . If hy Urahman^nri *i- ImdcrtUnd tliat ruliiHott 
of the Uindds whiL-b rdm lor ii* urthtidoxy ttn lEruhtnank 
^TLptnnw an4 teadilim, .... then ibi*. niliidon ^till proscly- 
ti/.r-4 in twi? Very r-tfcctitr mode?, The tint if the gradtntl 
itmhianlujrillg of the abort si on], nun-Aryaa, or easEL'Si^ trihf-n. 

.Tbo Mnnil i» by tfcu working of the dcTntM* und 

■pirittuj who foitnci now iluJ st't up new IS^htsi in 

divine molten?.Its wklDf is further defined u a social 
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renown, the Indian community at large was hut little affected by the momentary influence; and 
it is only towards the eighth or ninth century a.b. that, without knowing the causes which led 
to the result or the means by which it was accomplished, we find Brahmanism dominant and 
active in persecution, 

I have now to advert to the symbols embodied in the Plate. I shall notice only those of more 
moment in the text of this necessarily discursive introduction to the coins of India at large. Tito 
engraving will perhaps be sufficiently explained under the subjoined synopsis. 


A, 


B. 


c. 


D. 


E. 


Heavenly bodies . 
Man, his feet, etc. 
Animals . . . 

» ' 

it * 


Fish 
Reptiles 
Home life 


if 


ji . *, * 

Imaginary devices 

ii ii 

ii ii 

u ii 

Reverse dies * « 


* 1 The Sun. 

, 2 

* 3 Elephants* 

* 4 Dogs* etc* 

5 Cows, deer, rhinoccri, etc, 

6 Panthers, etc* 

* 7 

* 8 

9 Ploughs (P)* 

9* Cups, vases* 

* 10 Harrows. 

* 11 Wheels. 

* 12 Bows and arrows. 

. 13 Chmityas* 

* 14 Trees of various kinds. 

, 15 Mandates, or mystic circles* 

* 1G Magic formulae. 

* 17 


gyrtcnip ami a vert elmuic oito ; while ih* people in Mia., a* a. 
lwjtlv* 5till ELi-4.ll a luligiui which, Liku BniSLimiELL“in, fifrii sde* llivttl 
with social rnfes and with Sawn of custom a* well as of conduct." 

Mai Muller, in reply, iinswers with full £nmtne-M + On all 
tmly WKpHnt point* I fret rartaia that I am romplatoJr lit one 
with Mr* Lyall i' r and he «n to rtmutk that, ki to e*- 

plfliiiinif the raMfflinjEf the wwA. ■ p rw€ljto p ’ or ^girdtAvr#t, 

l had Uhl’■wit that lftflwllj it OIHIUU tho*fc who OOffifl td ias t hut 
(too#* lii whom we go, so that i‘fcn a w cicliutoc a* 

Judakm might admit prowlrtcf,—mi^ht [wx--ib!y + if we hwrtfd 
im tin" etymological meaning of the ward, ktf caltad prrwly- 
ttotog T without ha,™ff any right to thfl tame ol a miwimary 
rcligwci. EnrsTETj Mr. LjbU J.nl^ mot stand nlonc. a* otton 
haw fliimid ffJT Judaism anil ZorOHatriuiLLSin the •Kinsti mi*- 
lEoimzy character which ha chilcn* in the nuriti/ of ItrahmLnLsnL. 1 '' 
Mitt Midler further oitra & piuBiLga fmay hit awn work on 
£&d»krit I literatim'', wheru bit had. aimnijr rwognLwd the admi*- 
si-oci A the Efityurts, ar ^ntpunter■, to Wdie paiflM. 

Mr. A. C. Burned, of the Madras hwd ? lui| before this 
qu^tiiii) ™ rallied, gfrim u* the uaHfctxvTmh] rotill of his own 


expmVuw In tot* mutter, hj remarking shut l+ rhe Brahman U 
xatiiin of Ihe wild tribes in Central niu! Sntrth Indie is going 
an to this day, and is yit fur from compete/ 1 *— Indian And* 
qsmry, October, \& 72 T p, 311 . 

Mr. Wheeler also r^itiinraitff mifepen^tiUy on this mbjmt lh 
thf following i^rmx i—“ The miwwDMj oprialimu of (Jin Hmb.- 
rnaiLs am indjMd worthy e-i fpocild p?udt. Tkey haro k^il euiti^l 
on from limo irainemnrijd h mnS the pr'K. 1 ^ is still fjoinft o& unougit 
hni tribe* and • Li i-s■ r papliLntiaiu. A Hrahpaom ml tM hij 

appearance in a H-esllr^ sbtrri^inal and (httabHubm hla 

indnenro hj an -nEfoctotioB. i^f iqperior ^octiiy, 4iid»J by tho fatqo 
ut hk^polkp inraQtaiienspHiTsiie ritt=s r <nil artmlupiedl predictions 
lk deduew ilw vilhrj-: idol to bo .i form uf one nr otter m \] m 
pad gsstl-p or gadiksta of tbo Ilnlhmaniral pjJitlir-no ; and ho 
pruh a»eo lo teach the tfiar- torn:* of wunhip. Un divide the 
TbUagpnf into canto-^ and inbtaJlideg OiwEf lows. In Lhi« 

taiauner 

tho pnpnlatsnjM of Indio, have been brought under the i^pirifnnl 
J-Jl Bit nation of Ihv Brahtnana t atad sh» osH has been 

inlrodUYtd into Heiuiled nsjrinikv in which it WHa fittYtouily 
uaknowdjp"—History of India, toL iii, p, 40|, 
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T n addition to the illustrations figured in the ncttsmpaimng Plate, I insert a woodcut of 
certain independent tracings, copied from the punch-coins in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal, which was prepared for my edition of IMnaep's 
Essays in 1S5S. 

Under Ch&s A in the engraving appears the single represen¬ 
tation of the Sun: no other planet or denizen of an Eastern &ky 
h reflected in early Indian tnint'syinbolizfltioii* In examining 
the general bearing of these designs, the first point to determine 
la,—docs the Sim here, as the earliest or deepest-sunk emblem p 
stand for an object of worship ? Snritri or Surya undoubtedly 
held & high position in the primitive Vedic thwgony T l * and it k 
a coincidence singularly in accord with its typical isolation 
on these pieces that the Indo-Aryan b, unlike their Persian 
brethren, dissociated the Sun from all other planetary bodies. 
Bat, with all this, there is an under-current of evidence that 
the Scythians had already introduced the leading idea of Sun- 
worship into India prior to any Aryan immigration; tor even the 
Tedic devotion to the great Luminary is mixed up with the obviously Scythic a&tramed/m, or sacrifice 
of the horse. 3 Then, again, arises the question as to whether this Sun-type, which appears in the 
lowest strata among all the mint dies, and is so frequently repealed in slightly modified outlines, 
does not refer to the more directly Indian traditionary family of the Borya Vandas/ who eventually 
are made to come into such poetic hostility with the Chandra Yansas, or Lunar branch, Neither 
one race nor the other is recognized or alluded to in the text of the Vedas; but abundance of 
reasons may be given for this abstinence, without implying a necessary non-existence of Children 
of the Sun before the date of the collection of those ancient hymns. However* looking to the 
decidedly secular nature of the large majority of the figures in subsequent use upon this class of 
money, I uni content- for the present to adopt the popular rather than the devotional solution; 
or, if the latter alternative find favour It must be conceded that the Buddhists incorporated the 
symbolism of the early worship of the Bun into their own system, which in itself may fortuitously 
have carried them through many sacerdotal difficulties, even as, If we are to credit resemblances, 
the Aryans successfully appropriated the Buddhist adaptation of an older form In the outrageous 
idol of Jiigunnfith, 1 or secured os a Brahmanio institution the ancient Temple of the Sun at 
Multfin-* Whatever may have been the course in other lands, it is clear that, in India, it was 
primarily needful, for the success of any new creed, to humour the prejudices and consult the eye- 
training of the multitude, as Identified and associated with past superstitious observances. 



1 VViUutJ, Hi IT Vwli tajhiti* Tot L pp, iitii. ixiii.: toL it 
^ tiL ; toI. ilL f- 1. 

1 Wilson, Vnk Sunh.ii4 f toil. it p. et. 

3 I¥Ltiwp , « Esmijrs, ™l r iL U. T. pp. 236, and p. ♦$*. HwO, 
* fltoTonsofl* vii. p. 71 OmnnEffua, BUIn Tnpoa, 

p. pL 21* 2%; Unatcr'i On#**, L p t 64 : ** In ibe 


unrfmin lUwh of hulko tiruHriop, ibc bighJj fplriltwl doctrine* 
Of Buddl38 obl&uud tbdkT [aE Japuuaicli]’; 4 Gii ihc goMm tooth 
of I be fnUllaiicT nmalmd far crtiEUri&s at Puji H thru tlui J«tu*al<’in 
of tfer s Builrilibta, sj it has for cuitfaria bran. that of the HIxMm*' 
Sm alio 11 Kara! Iko&iil/ p. IW.—Xitt-i^kbart, ii. 18. 

: fteiojmd, M^snoire ivr rlncb.^ 1 (Paris, I84&), p, a?. 
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Among other figures of very frequent occurrence and very varying outlines, a leading place 
must be given in this series to the so-called Chaiitfat or Stupa#. 1 There is little doubt but that 
the crude tumulus originally suggested the device, for even to the last, amid all tue changes its 
pictorial delineation was subjected to, there remains the clear ideal trace oi the central crypt, tor 
the inhumation of ashes, or the deposit of sacred objects to which it was devoted in Inter times. 

Much emphasis has been laid upon the peculiarly Buddhistic character of this symbol. It is 
quite true that its form ultimately entered largely into the exoteric elements of that creed, but 
it is doubt ful if Buddhism, as pretondcdly expounded by Sdkya Sinha, was even thought of when 
these Fanciful tumuli were first impressed upon the public money; and to show how little of an 
exclusive title the Buddhists had to the ChmUja as an object of religious import, 8 it may bo sufficient 
to cite the fact that, so far as India is concerned, its figured outline appears in conjunction with 
unquestionable planetary devices on the coins of the Sah kings of Surtehtra* who clearly were not 
followers of Anoka’s Manna. But, as the Buddhist religion avowedly developed itself in the land, 
and was of no foreign importation, nothing would be more rcosnnuble than that its votaries should 
retain and incorporate into their own ritualism many of the devices that had already acquired 
a ^msi'-rcverenee among the vulgar, even as tho Sun re-asserted, its pristine prominence so cartuinlj 
and unobtrusively, that its traditional worshippers, at the last, scarcely sought to know through 
what sectional division of composite creeds their votive offerings were consigned to the divinity 
whose 11 cultus 9r patriarchal sages, here as elsewhere, had inLuiLively inaugurated. 

Many of the singular linear combinations classed under D as mandates (Xo. 15), which it 
would be difficult otherwise to interpret, may reasonably be referred to the independent.concep¬ 
tions of primitive magic; as, whatever may have been the religion of the various grades of men 
in its higher sense, it is manifest that even the leading and more intellectual rulers of the people 
retained throughout a vogue faith in the efficacy of charms. Tim sacred Mantras themselves are 
often mere incantations, or combinations pretending " to compel the gods. Almost all the tales 
in Persian or Arabic authors bearing upon Alexander’s intercourse with tho unconquerod nations 


of India turn upon their proficiency in the black art1traditions sufficiently warranted by tho 
probability that ho, a Greek, would, readily seek revelations of this kind, even as ho sought tho 
knowledge of tho art of the Chaldees, 

So also with their own home logon ds—Buddha himself is made to study F<*SW % —one-half of 
the revolution wrought by Chandra Gupta's advisers is placed to the credit of magic, and tho 


1 Tin- term wo* uliguilfy ap],ikJ to unj Imp* 

tras held m pocTalLnr »nxK i i£iy l . though tin? name was nitimnU-lf 
n ppropiiiiEcd lo i&e HoMbtsi St&pti. Cf r $&siir t 

HT? C f , nd Up, t/rt±An:fl T }C ^ AJ iA iv boni” (^"' t 

trptfu*, Italian iuf$y banco the place deposit of aaheft* 
nud r-Tontunlljr the fmvm/ijj,, CL ;lEh. - frfjj u 

IN 

^Amfwtp irtr. h urid tbr P41i mpk* of A«b, tbe 

iAhjne of the Glow.; Itcmnnof, t. 348 ; Ste?cn«n + 

J.RJL-S. T- Vj'l : Sykthf, it id. tL 4fi2; Pklet, MG r 


1 Fnn*-p, Jotjm. Ai, &k. rkTa^al, It. p. 6S7* 

* I cram. IL A, S r lii. p. 1 - lYmscpV E^JTL, i- p. 425, ii- 

pL suriL p. H-l: JoIlth. A* r 9cw. vE. p. 37 7, t\\. p, 317, 

IVuittgfi n-. 11 . 1 . 11 " td Ida cfiirt (No. U k p 354-? Joitfn- A*, 
ifen^n]) rm /witttfwd , 14 vOUirt of Buddha,” WHI an erit>r; thti 
numo i* Jiw >i Aj.m J r 

« §hbh N&mah, Mku, iit- p. 1249; MnjmaM-Tawirfkh, 
Jonrti 1 1 Mfkttqut; M nlai iNa KtanlU Uh t Journal AjUitiqttC, 
3 Stiff* p. £tH ; Mu'uudii is. 452. 

* Iffiiita-VLHUtPL, J-t quot'd Uy Mas Multer* +s Sdfnoti! oi 

p. 510. £h» aUo 11 . H. WU.-Lin r fl Work* (Dr, 

Kuril's edit.}, Vul. iii, [K 354, 
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NandnM, whom he superseded, appear to have been special proficients In sorcery , 1 If this was 
the state of things in India in those semi-historic times, may not wc adopt the parallel of other 
nations, and assume: that, as so many crude hierarchies grew out of archaic divtnmgs, thcRO Indian 
symbols/ Lti their degree, may well have been emanations from a similar source, and have run 
an equal race into the higher dignity of representing things held more sacred? As Much, their 
Liter reception into the scries of the typical adjuncts of a faith formed in $ifu t need excite no 
surprise. 

As most of these symbols will probably recur on the subsequent mintages of the country, 
where their connexion and bearing may be more closely traced, I content myself with this 
summary notice of the more prominent objects of the scries, leaving to the Editors of succeeding 
sections of this work the task of more fully describing the typical devices and peculiarities of each 
in due order. 

All critical essays on Numismatics are bound to touch upon the question of the e Ether 

absolute or relative, of the currencies of which they treat. In the present instance the systematic 
stale of proportions—if any such stage had been reached—must rather be guessed at than authori¬ 
tatively defined. We ran t however, closely determine the value of ihe silver “ bits / 1 214 modem 
analyses have shown that the art of refining was at this period* like the coinage itself, in its 
infancy. The highest degree of purity attained barely reaches 80 per cent, of silver - 3 The 
relative and exchangeable values of the throe metals, of which we have extant specimens of only 
two, must equally remain much a matter of speculation j but lam under the impression that there 
was p oven thus early, a tendency to theorize in the quaternary even numbers, which dearly 
prevailed for ages during the later life of the nation. The normal rate of exchange, judging 
by the teat of more recent evidence, appears to have ruled conventionally, but by no immutable 
law, at gold to silver I : 8 P silver to copper I : 64/ 


1 IX. EL WOwJu’i Works [Dr. Rwi'a edit), iii. 174, 175, I7S. 
9» >1m 372, m, and L 306, 2U ; |L 377 ; St. Ill 5 t + 

n», us. 

1 Turin*) 11 digram*" wtro luj^ed to bo of much ciuoj 
{*« WElWi W<irb, fi, 7S; wk nj» l 240 ). fitmtoul 
of '* um acrh) de diagtiMint raTitique IpkElMt (uniiier 9m 
llrahntflftr* Et m% Bmhlhistei tp {l/Au* d* U Boone Im* p, €25). 
We Mi? iimltar curio cm Ssiie-ar ■wimbilliiUotis m t3lf chtUlns sus- 
IH'Hdttl fro in tie iLuddarea m SiiitubL (FagtpiKQ, pi yi %. 4), 
Miilij of thee mptis pymfcftbl were Affected by the Zoroititrinn 
Pi ts Lons (J,R_A& r mi. 425; L ijnrl. Cults dt Milhn, etc.}, und 
jujsed into (be Gawtic iambi™ of the Wst £** ato 


CuDninphiiii> Bbllsn Tnpcs, pk mi. nisi.: Rev, S. Beat, 
J.R.A-Sp, toL t r p r |$ 4 , 

J General Coaminrhani im hail an elaboRtT M-rie* of stiiTj™ 
made of these coim 

*■ igr Xa^Tfl gddnaitlu, perHSmtaff* of rifor. . 70-70 
A. by MfSnM, Jolmwci M 73-3 J 

n, bjM. dandat „ „ 76-77 

A Inter Mt of silver pieew from Mnlburb tOM (e M’D por rent._ 

Nmntstflnitr Chrunide, pp, ‘SOU, 202 , 

4 This question bin two fnlj gone into in raj Mfcftn Kins* 
of Debit, pp. 2.l\ t 304, 367i &o olio Colebrooke, Afliilia 
ReUnrobes, veL v. p. 92. 


CHAPTER IT, 

WZ 10 ms OF ANCIENT COINS PROVED BY LATE ft ISSCES. 


The concluding chapter of this scries may be? brief^ its object being simply to prove that my 
estimate of the theoretical weight of the ancient rati at V75 grtunSj if not, absolutely final, is a 
very close approximation to the truth* 

The assumed standard may now be tried by the test of the eoimatcnfc retention of its normal 
miff hi the consecutive coinages of the country for a period which con scarcely fall short of some 
five-ond-twenty centuries P 

Two difFerc iit dements have hitherto obstructed any satisfactory determination of the exact 
weight of thia primal baa is: the one, the irregularity of the ffuqfd or rail seeds themselves, which 
necessarily vary under the influences of climate* soil* and other incidental circumstances of growth j 
the other, the imjMxrtance of which has been completely overlooked, that modem inquirers have 
usually sought to solve the problem of this national weight by an appeal to modern coins, without 
having regard to the increase upon the old ITo grain Itmkah introduced in Shir Shah’s new rupee 2 
which led to a natural ignoring of the traditional contents of the standard silver jaiamdiu? t or 100 
rati piece of Post*Yedic authority, on the part of hia successors, Native or European. 

Those practical experimentists who have tested the weight of the rati by averages of the 
home-grown seeds themselves have arrived at the following varying results :~ 


L Sir W. Jcmts (l T Vth) s . 

2. Major Jems 1 „ * * . 

3. Major Sykes® - * , . 

4. Sir Walter Elliot* . * 

3. Mirat trials* - , . . 

6. Mr. Laidky * . - . . 

7. General Cunningham T . 
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1-9121 

1-9140 
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1-93487 

1-8230 
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^ Average. 
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I have placed in the Ml prominence of text type all the verificatory trials I could trace that 
have hitherto been undertaken to establish the fundamental value of the rati, by the criteria of the 
weight of the modern counterparts of the ancient seed* The average of these independent returns 
so nearly approaches my own estimate that I need scarcely go further into the question, except to 
draw attention to the limited range and northerly boundaries of the countries to which the primitive 
“Laws of Mann” apply, 1 and the enhanced weight of the produce of identical plants with a 
habitat south of the Yindhya range exhibited in the Table of pha&oh at page 11. 

Singular to say, Major Jervis, one of our most experienced investigators into the weights and 
measures of the Peninsula, was sorely puzzled at the extra weight of the rati developed in his own 
and Major Sykes’s adjustments of the local seeds; hence his hunt (gold coins), tried by this test* come 
to “ exceed the weight of every such coin throughout India/ J and his SA^r, which according to his 
calculation should have been GGOlbs. avoirdupois, mounted up to a very inconvenient measure 
wherewith to have to sell? This explanation receives additional support when we advert to the 
descending weight below the rati\ which in these southern parts is always expressed in grains of 
rice instead of grains of barley, a gradation that of itself would indicate different accessories 
of clime and soil. It is however necessary to add, in derogation of this inference of the higher 
weight of the southern sceds s that confined experiments made at Mirat with 267 ratios gave a return 
of 1-93487 grains; but* on the other hand* ^ the condition and surroundings of these seeds is not 
fully ascertained, and may otherwise have been exceptional, wo may set-off the item that old, but 
very clean and full*sized seeds, now in the Museum at Kew, fall to as low an average as 1*537 5 
grams, 4 It is a significant fact that though I can afford to disregard these minor divergences, 
in virtue of the more exact data supplied by my metallic tests, I am able to close this branch of 
the inquiry by a confession on the part of another of our esteemed administrators of the past 
generation* that the old seed test continued to be the meat effective and trustworthy means 
of proof for all practical purposes up to very recent times in the outlying districts of British 


India, 1 



1 Sfr thr #OT£iwphicAl dirtfitatMin, p. 10, 
t WVighte cuul Mf^JLsiuis India, p. 

* 40fl£*di = Gl J i!5 gTr which-MQ = l J S37&. 

1 ik In Ciialral India r^rjr vtide ta wld by wngbt. 
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grains. For the tikht weight contains 17f)5j grams nearly; th? ntdsha l?jj nearly; the rati 
3tV nearly/' 

Prinsep’s investigations were far more searching and elaborate. He rightly estimated the old 
rupees at 175 grains, 1 hut he was distracted by vague notions of reconciling sil k a rupees, Calcutta 
weights, and Indian measures generally, into one homogeneous whole with European standards. 3 
Ho, too, like less critical inquirers, clearly expected to discover the true rati of Manu amid the 
altered data of the Muhammadan system. But whereas the rati of the ancients constituted the 
essential unit, and secured the basis upon which the 100 rati (175 grain) tankah was formed, the 
factitious rati of the Muslima was merely an aliquot part — ^ of the comparatively recent iota, and 
tsV of the newly devised rupee ; and no concurrent effort was made to secure its coincidence with 
the earlier sectional divisions established from time ini memorial, 3 

The amalgamated scheme of the weighs of India in 1598 a.d., prior to Shir Shah’s inter¬ 
vention, has been preserved for us iu tbc text of tbe Emperor Bdbar’s Memoirs, and may be 
simplified and tabulated as follows 

Table or Libia* Weights (from Babur's Memoirs, p. 332 ). 
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12 f¥ = 1 mdm, 

100 „ =1 

"And it u fixftd that everywhere 40 tbs make one mmn * „ * h Thcy reckon }$w do atid precious stouw by the 
*#¥-” note J P- 16 p Atn-i-Akbari, Blochmum n f $ tranalation t CulcgtU, 1808, and text, pp, 31* 38, 

To this table may be added the still more composite scnle of weights adjusted in the work* of 
later Muhammadan writers. 


x ryiiwp’i Unfa] Tnbl« t p. 22. 

* f*rinvp paya n parting tribute io the indigenous civilisation 
of India, in regretting tbe iacOnteEueftcci nslll% imm ow 
Kb^lUh iialcHcrenca with the tnuditLonj of the people, in respect 
lo the dontilc fesetua of ibu current coin. Tho Indba wjwian, 
when tins EnpEiah fnl hranw acquainted with it, oombnud all 
the idfiotsgei of a direct (Wfin bfitTHD the com and the 
unit of weight. They WOrt m fact Ik fiUtuO thing nniil tbe 
lit truLutEOEi cj.ititi^ force from the 1st January, I Sid, dinged 
the standard parity of tbe coin by ait addition of cropper with- 
nut flllerinjr its vaIiuf in pure content^ of jiUct. Thin mwnm 
lb* weight of tile tmpr* by an nwkw&rd fraction cif 
iT'rJu P^n and ttrddcred aB ttihvqiiefit coRVCndomi of weight 
into money a matter of intrirac^ calrolutian ; for the old mpr* 
W11» still retained a? tbe unit of Weight under tbe title of iuh 
in ojntradlHtinmen to tbe newly ralndnood rite* mm ; 
and it was allowed to regnUl* the bbzfir ntfJiMj which was W 
gift of ED st«e/ (or l r9 r Cfi4) mrh.—J,A.S, Jk-itgal, i. p. lift. 

1 We hare here an opt ujunpte of the cotitici nriain^ item 


otEriaJ i ntfrfPHtion amid the traditional custom* of tbe country 
Sn the Contact of oniLM. imflwM totaEr. Gcnural CnnuiEi^kjm, 
without, however, fathoming the ratLH/ of the anomaly, obi^fii: 
1,1 Tin? Ba edo confusion of the ntunbera ^as in tbe rfHyu&u of the 
ifAffjtwJ 6B and IDO onto in the moDetarY *caEo, tn which we 
have % fc?‘rir ? ,3jfp* nr fc tWolttra; equal to one /wtofii Of twr-ntj- 
Geography of India * rd L p. 575. 
fiASiEMftt WKimi-ra, from the Aind^AtbiiH, SL p 156, 
GEadwin'i edition 

1 2 Vo ra 1 G mrtifrtiA of 6 rati* eanb, or EMJ rati*, 
l {fall 01 ^ 1 ^ = 10 4dwM of Q ■ eAch + Df 5 nfii, W 4 ra/ti 
more than the Drhli gold «fl5wr. 

Hd&i.irm* U a FmaU coin of 3 tmixMw nr 54 mii*< 

I'unchtt U a cep^HT ceilei in T(Jae i rfriiw^ nUa called Jt’wMTrA.. 
ItriraAptini ii I the jHMota Ot | difm. 

J$h hJEtt-p 14 j luifdAfeSM i T 
4 /Wai'Ac-H or ^'"jjjrrr^jp —! iwt, 
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Table of Latee Ijrouif *xa ounce Foiiia.v WEioirre, from the Baft jp&ut. 


I j^jUo (^) barley-corn = 1 habbst, “ a grab, A SMii," 
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306 ^ or 4i JU^* 

510 <U>- or 7i ini&Mk 
filSO a-u-b. ot 12 ** 

12240 „ 24 „ 

I-J- ukins 

See also variants in Amd-Ahbari* Blochmanu s Calcu tta edit tan, p, 30, 


Without encumbering this chapter with complicated figures* T summarize my estimates from 
the extant coins of the time of Shir SMh and Akbor* Upon these data I reckon the tola of 
12 rmiahm or 96 mil's at=186*0 grains* the Shir Shah! rujw of 11 j mds/m or 92 rati# at“17fl'25 
grainy and Akbar*B mpws at the ^atoe rate. This gives a return for the rati of l 1 9375 grains. 
Shir Shah's copper coinage, however little we could have expected anything delinite from such crude 
materials, gives an absolutely identical result. 1 The kite CoL William Andemui, an officer of con¬ 
siderable aptitude and experience in Oriental studies* estimated the rati from his own independent 
examination of the entire series of Akbar's mintages at the self-same i'93 grains. 9 

I now reach the final stage of recapitulation and juxtaposition of the data embodied in the 
previous pages* which, however, simply resolves itself into a new application of the classical jEs 
triples, or the history of the three parallel mechanical divisions of the old coinage elaborated tVi 
*iYu, These three concurrent denominations may be traced continuously till they are partially 
absorbed in the Muhammadan scheme of mint issue#* though in some instances the old weights 
perwveringly made themselves felt in our own monetary system. 

The brat of these divisions consists of the archaic parang the leading denomination in the 
present inquiry, whose weight is officially defined as 32 rads ; extant specimens of these crude pieces 
of metal como fully up to the w eight of 56 grama* Proceeding onwards* and avoiding any possible 
com plications disc to Greek intemmtum, this same weight re-appears in the money of Say 41a and 
Samantu Uevfl* the Brahjoanknl Sovereigns of the Panjib and Northern India* in the ninth 


L PnlhkB Kittffi ftf Befell. p- 409. 
r'rioMpV Em 1]D4, U total TnMc*. p. TL Prof, Story 
Hoj&f3viw» af th^cr Mliicra] Deportment* Brili-da Muwtita, filw 
ttmSrrlook an daboratr sefirt ftf tn.il-, and corapori^rni &J 
wet^ht*. with a Tiew to ifetwmm? ifae tFW JLffwmnl ol ife*? 


jowtlfe'r'fl ntfi. Hi* rftnclnftQBir arc limited to a. of frcurn 

■2 m ffTftUU to 2 40 graijHi.—luum. R. A* B, ii. p. 1fl3. 

] Friii-. p’i E-eayi* i. p. 213 ; Sir AY. Elliot, MuEnu Jciumnl 
i^f UtOtton md StivnL'e s p r 229, Uen, Cunningham, Sum 
CfereiL 1973 + p. 139. 
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century of our era. 1 It then tuna through the entire issues of their Rajput successors, from 
whom it passed to Kutb-ud-dia and the Muhammadan conquerors In a«d« 1191, when it had 
become so much of a national institution, that the representative coins were known by the appro¬ 
priate name of IkMtr&fas, the exact weight being retained, though the value had become so 
irregular that each piece had to be tested for its intrinsic worth by the inevitable money-changer. 
Once adopted into the Muhammaduu system, this weight held its own in defiance of all surrounding 
modifications up to the time of the reconstruction of the coinage by Bahldl Lodi (a.i>. 1451-1488), 
when we fiud it intact in the number of grains, but designated by the altered name of tank* u 
weight frequently cited by Rabar himself and the subsequent writers of Akbar's period. 

Tho palpable history of the 140-grain coin commences with the Greek adaptation of the 
Arachqsiun copper money noticed at p. 17. A prince of the name of R&madnto/ whoso period 
we do not know, but whoso coins bear every mark of antiquity, has left us specimens ranging as 
high as 137-5 grains; and other half pieces of assimilated fabric, of what is termed the Rehat 4 
group of coins, come fully up to the requisite 70 grains; while the minor subdivisions may he 
traced in coins which even now weigh 345 and 17*4 grains. We need not attempt to follow 
the onward course of this weight, in intermediate times, as it comes so prominently to tho front 
when ’AJa-nd-dln Muhammad Shah (a.d. 1295-1315), in his desire to diminish tho cost of his 
army, undertook to cheapen supplies of uU kinds, 5 and simultaneously reduced the current silver 
tankah of 175 groins to the 140 grains of the old copper standard of the kdr»ha. We hove none 
of ’AM-ud-din's coins of this pattern extant, but we meet with them in full and effective use 
under Muhammad bin Tughkk, in a.d. 1324/ when their weights are more accurately defined 
than could have been looked for in the coarser copper pieces of contemporaneous mintages. 
Muhammad bin Tugklak, it may be mentioned, introduced on bis accession a new gold piece; 
for whereas the gold coins had hitherto corresponded with the concurrent silver pieces in name 
and weight of 175 grains, the now gold “dinar" was raised to 200 grains. These official changes 
afforded me fresh means of testing the accuracy of the assumed weight of the SO raff or 140-grain 
coin, and the proportions required to meet the altered values, in each case, were found to tally 
exactly wiLh that latter definition. Indeed, had further evidence been necessary, appeals might 
have been made to the standard weights of Rallied Ltidi," or to the succeeding copper coinage of the 
early Mughnls, the equitable measure of which was left to the responsibility of the various local 
mints/ whose administrators simply followed old traditions in the cose of the baser metal, to 


s Judra, R* A, S, 1848, il. p. 177; Fathlui KiiLjrs of Detail,, 
p. Afimui Mqiu, 428; Fftusep's F^a^, i. p. 818; 
ik-iiiutfid + Fngunift Arab™, Journal Asifltk|ire p Atrtil, l£tf4 h 
Mitra, m$ r 

1 PMili&ii King** p. 8 th 3 l. 11 W bStifled' dttlibi might gh<(: 

haTe e*i*t*>d on la thi> vuusre of tbii weight, rt is new satis- 
i §€tmlj *et At n*t hj Ibc fcptm tlmurim: the tank, m ibort, 
la merely tbo old JAaniJifl of 8 J 2 iwftj (or fiG jr.j” 

* Pnftttp"* L p. £J7, II. figa* 47,48. 

1 “Bo styled irvni the agnate ipedjREJM f-umJjd in thr fltmi- 


]mr>tirn of that name north of Suhanrapoiv in the Duib of 
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U ant prow work Of ibc gefahnAod Dobli poot r Amir K1mrd, 
eCltitlrtl JVfiM *Aldi+ or J'Awin at i^wA, It ji u jijt uu- 
publuhed ElJitiL 4 s QkfrriiB*, ilL p, 07’ Joum E. A. B. iiL 
5-k p. 115. 
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which, indeed, adhering to the custom of other lands, the alien Sovereigns did not care to lend 
their names or titles. 

With this double scale of proportions any elaborate analysis or recapitulation of the data of 
the third ratio afforded by the 100 rttti, , or 175-grain coin, would be superfluous. Suffice it to eay 
that, following out the early post-Yedie definition, of the “ Sftiartikiika" we find this weight still 
ruling as the official standard for the gold and silver currencies under the Pa than Kings of 
Deli Li from A.n. 13£S l up to the accession of Muhammad bin Tugklnk in a.d. 1324, when, although 
its supremacy was shaken for the time by the currency re-adjustments of that Prince of Moneycre, 
it was soon revived os the ordinary 3 mint unit, and came down to our time in the Ban&rea and 
other local issues, 5 in spite of the authoritative changes and attendant complications introduced 
by Shir 5h£h and Akbar. 

The combined scale of proportions, thus established, stands as follows r— 

PirSoa.. „ 56-r- 31 ntit — l-75 grains. 

Kdnha. 140-^- 80 „ = 1-75 „ 

Sataratfika, or Tsinkah . . ITo-HOG „ ^ 1-75 „ 

This, then, is the weight I finally propose to assign to the original rati. There may be some doubt 
about the second decimal, as we are not bound to demand an exact sum of even grains, or parts of 
a grain; but the I'7 am! something like 5, may be accepted with full confidence, leaving the 
hundredth open to possible controveray, though from preference, as well ns for simplicity of 
conversion of figures, I adhere to the If Under this system the definition of each ancient Indian 
weight by modem Troy grains will range as follows:— 
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Belgian Jiickel coins, 43 ji. 

Ifenimw, 7*., 50* 70 
B *m<piU 37, oe 
Bengali, 0 
IlcmLur. M.. 33 
Ithuhni, edict, 27a- 
lUia-^rwl-friti, 27 
Bhain:mlnh + 59 
Bbendnrknr, Prof., 37a. 

Bhandmt, StW. 24 
Bhnr weight, m 
Bhntturaka, 45 
B h^a vflTya. Raj'u, 34 

Biot, U. T 2Sa* 

Rtreh. bdfk, 50 
Birch p Dr. S. r 17*. 

Hlofhmmn, Dr. H., 29, fi7 P Oft 

Bodtai imv 50 

Wkb, L 2 

Book of Job, 17 

Bopp t 1 Off .* 21*, 

Borin, ht„ 50 
Brn^mfi, 25 

Brahma rail!, ftatapatha* 30 
,, Aiiuoyu, 37*. 

Brahmans, 7"., ft, 9 r 20*., 27 T 28*, P 3ft, 
40,51,60,02 
RKkhmnrdd, ft. 0, 10 
BraLmhTam, 6, 10 


Brahui, 4ft 

Brtal, IP Michel, lfn. t 26 b. 

Brnnze, 44 a. 

Buddha, 27, 39, 40, 4ft*. ; Xirca kg gf, 
27^0 

Buddhist era, 39 
» triad, 27 

Bnddhi*^ 20, 23, 27, 41,47,40,50,51, 
00 T 02 

Burpt^n, Mt., 10a., 66 

Burnell, Mr., 27« t fll* T 

Bimurtkf, ML E., JilH rt itm. t 35 , 41 , G 4 n. 

BuisJi, CuL T J+ 66a, 


C, 

CnEdwoIl, rhr„2n., 0 b., 7*.. Ifcl, 19a., 

aia, r IS. 49, S3 

CiTes of WtstKrti rndU, 42, 42a, 
Ctrcbmt Lett™, 21. 49 
Ceylon* 17* '22m., 41 r *2, 47 
Cbabik#, 11. r i & h . 

Choii™, 57*^ 59 t 65 
UhMm, 9 t 20 
Cbhuaka, 41 

Chandra Gupto JftfHrva , 

*1,63 

ii it 7. 34 b., 39n,, 4.j^r.| 4 o^u 

t* ip II- 34h. t 46a. 

<71muta-TcLitsA% 45*, t 62 
Ch3*t4tiu, 47 
duinr&ti TNI, 20 
Cfcbwiil [rlc*} + ] ]rt. 

CMldftM, r^f,, 4Lff T 

Chinew ^wi|»f>m.ph|r) h 49 
Chiton^, 10 

Christian Kfltgitin „ 7, 2J 
ClmT t neat#, rte. t 50 
Club of ifertolea, oftM. 

Cflinng fikciiitin of p in tf. India, 67 
CoIelb, 52 
1T vwt p 55 

Colebrtwko, 9a,, 15*, r 25, 26, 27, 31, OS 
Copper, Indian* 44 n. 

Cupper standard, 53 
CflrVi Antinat FroufmerUff, 2 b. 

Cooum IndicopkiLstes* 34 m. 
CnUhreT-raorL*, 57 
C^vcll, Prof., 5a, Da, 

Cowrin (tludli), 20 p 3ft 
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OabtL 3£, 33 

Ganmnftliiirri, flen, A. r 14m, 17*. t -92 m- 
2* f 60 p 60. 01 m ,, 65. 

Cyprian Alphabet. 7*4, 

J>. 


Dffidtts h 47 

TltkjL, Dr. Bkoiii. 57 m. 

Jintbin, 53 

hfiHUj. 33a. ? 54n. p 07 m. 

I>ari« r 56 

JteHiUp 17, f i*. t 48 
Bettis. 8 

ftdtihrilrt 160 

Dakudok, Mr., 47*. 

|S#fjusfr£[iri ? ilpluibeta 51 
lb -ill p.itm r 46 p 47 
IHkhB (nee), 14 n. + CO 
Dhumg*, 12 P I3p TO 
Uharuu, IS**, '12m, 

Dhattiw. 27, 63 

„ $b4n, 20 m. 

DigiO, SO 

Diodrrttw SidilS*!*, 3 m. 

Dining 34, 35, 4 l p 54a..,.6S 
Divftdlitt, 33m. 

Sacred* et£, T 66 
IlnwMm, IVof. J. h 40 h 47. M 
Drachma* 21 

M Fhimimn, 10 

DrUi(t[iiiD al»LlbDti, 43, 0 

g1 (cmliaatiGn), 21*22,36 

Llririiliniiv T»i. 

Dpabadratip ID 
Dro^ft, 25 p 26 

E. 


East India Company* 36 r 30 r £4 
Egypt, I, 3. 16, 17, 13 m. 

.» wtigbiij 1,5 

„ Hhindutd, 53 

Eighty-four, 20 

EQLui[ Sir H. r ttfctorilB* flf India, 14 n. 

+h GhM*aiy p lfri., 20a, 

EILfol, Sir WaJtCT, life, 34 ji, f 36h. f 65 
Elpkitutonf t 5 m. 

Epipbuiiiu, 2 m. 

Eniinri Mr., 1 m. 

Ethiopians, 2m. 

Kq!»ir Tnlrnt, 17, Iftn. 

Eukratidra* 17 m. 

Hupb rales, 2. S + 17, 18 
Eulbjdfmu^p 43a. 

Embangf, rata uf, 04 

F. 


FtfgWOl* Mr, J., 23a., 64a. 
Figured (numerals)* 10 
Fiiii^, 52 m, 

Fira, 1ft, 10 
Flifihl, Df. W., 43 m. 

Flora Indira. 15 
Foreisil oorcuip 05 m. 

Fcmra, \% 10*17, 18, 10, 25 
Fractions* VnJjCmr^ 17 

G, 


Ganda, 19a, 
GaniWi, 46 
Ganges., 7, 0, 37 


ffarp, Iluhi, 33 
Gaimuaj^bilpa, 13 
Gm. yard, 20, 30. 31 
Gerfawilp 54a. 

GweniiUt ISh, - 

GlmttH Kucha* 40 m. 

Mhl (tforified butler], 25 
Lfimiir lm»criptini+ 60 
GUdffLn P Mr. P 36ii- t 33 m~ 

GwLaviTi, 27 

Gods* Veiiii" and Iranian, 20 
Gold (Aiit), 39 
i t b.’Lir^ ufp 33, 38 
,* bricks, G0 m. 

™ (dn»i)t 14 
r * itandor dp 36-54 
Goldsmiths, 14 

WoEifctueW* 7 m, t On., 37*«.* 30, 56 m. 
Gop61fl4>ha^a r 36* 31 
Grammar (Ffcpuii , >]p 30, 40 
GrE-ok Science, 2, 29 
„ Ti'-E..vm. us, 2 P 27 
Greeks in India. 42* 43, 44,50,56 
GritAamndiL Ijtiihi* 34 
Gr^tf!, Mr. Gror^c, 2, ]7m 
(iajsriLth 42 n.. 45, 47* 50 
Goa 14, 3G g 60 
Sff Gnpla* 49™. 

Gupta rare, 45, 40a. 

* F era ?3I0 A.pjp 45 
GoshtiDJi (Ku^ftrii), 47 
Gut/hiF* 50a. 


ET. 

UnHicd* Mr.. 39 
Hull, Fr&f. F«i Ufl.f QOn, 

Hamilton, Mr. B. P 33 
Domra Ijfabialp 50 m. 

Entudfuk 24. 25 a., 28 
k, Jl6ni (npckEacc], 34 
HarKiitrt, Caps., 25a, 

HardT, Mr. 8peo« + 40 h., 42m, 

Hurts* papjTui, 10 m, 

HjlmIib, 46m, 

Iljut3 [mbit), 31 4 32 
HjuitiTtf pCir, 38 

Hnog, iJr- M. r 7a., 18a. p 20a. 
IffuagbtoDp Fsrol.p 26i®. 
llw^vus 49 m. 

Ilrllctaisiil, 2 
il npli ■! i uHh 43 
Hurcduttis, 38 
Hijn.1i idiite], 45a. 

St. llibiirDp Jf. l!. r 7a 
HimiiljTa, 25 m j+ 33 f 30i*,. 40 

BiiDiTi'LE, 10 

Hindu KluIi. 3, 17 

Undjrwin, Mr. B. IL, 53*. 

Hohzaiann T Br 1T 26it- 

Ilnc, M. r 15m, 

linen Tk»«» f 50a, , 00m, 

numMn r 30*31 

Huns [eainijp 42, 60 

Huntrr. I>r. W. W«, 10jt. p ain.p fi3Ja + 

IE u riftlsktk. 4 0 


I. 


mhi 30 r 31 
Indian friptmEwts, 6. 43, 48 p 50 
,. AMiijiwry (quoted), 29a., etc 


Indian hand, 20 

„ hum* civiliJntiOB , 3, 5, 23 „ 
51* 67 

,, tribcftp 7tt. ¥ 3 

writin^Tp 5, 22. 60 
lodiuflp Pn-Aryin, 0 P 10 
Fndittbfl ^tmlieq (Dr r Wubsr'aJ, 40 m. 
tndu-GmnMie races, 17 
3 ndu- Si; ¥tb Lantj. 44 p 46 
Iddm b S5,69 
iLdrapra^tbiLp 39 
Indus, 8#^ 

Insenpttoiu, A^^ka, G?j .. % 10, 23, 27 s 50 
» » at GimiTj 60 

r , m BsbiwnJfHir, 47 

1fc t^rins, 21a,, 49 

„ fil Gttfhwij 34a, 

lt ai Enpuidigifip 50 

i, at Ebnbiip 50 

w lie MsnlkyMat 47 

ii ai Mnlhuri* 46 

r , Iadu-FilL 48. 50 

Tl Indfl-Brylhlc, 46, 47 

p, uF rbswtra Guptn l, p 45 m. 

p, tit Skanda GupU, 46 m. 

Interest* p. 52m. 


J. 


Jasnnnitbp 02 
Jabingir, 70 m. 

J5mbts, Boddhnli 24 a„ 42 m. 
JeniSj Major* Hn., 65, 66 
Jetarniw, 50 m. 

Sir Woi. + 10m. 5 65 
Ji.Mepkn»p 44 m. 

JutnnAp 0, S t 37 

J^liiba, 11 


E. 

Kadphifles + 44, 45^ 40 
E^bijpELti SEkliL, 42 
Eukinj (rati), 41 

KukfiliiviLtp 34 

Eanaiii. 7. 10 

Kan^ rkt (Eaakbka) p 44 h 45, 40 
Kafim, 65a. 

Kimbflri care4p 42 m. 

Kmm In. 17 m., 40, 4? 

KuftjRjLtLbjap 10 
KupuirEipri, l2 t 50 r 51 
Kkrsba, 17* 20, 2% CS, 70 
K(inh[spii^a, 13 + 22, 41, 42 
K(irehenQnED4tfl (in^un?d by A Kirsba), 

Kfinliiksi, 22 
Kmibroir P 54w. 

it wttgblSp 67*. 

Ka-^a, 22 

Jftf wri^bt, 3, 16 
KAtyipu* 0 m., 35, 40m. 

KbEmlktlbab rhn T 63 m. 

KioUura, Dr. a 30». 

Eistrami* 53 
Kunkon, Wmghto uf h 34 a. 

Kopbta {Salmi rircr), 50 p 51 
Kotajil fporre.),« 

KraM^da, 41 
Krishna, 27», 

Krishna, 13, 36 
Ksbatrapap 45ji b 
KubUni, 40 

KucnKjn i 23at.p 25 p 31*. 
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Kum&m Gapes, IHn,. <4*-, 
Kumbha, 25*.. 2Hi 
Knrubhetra, 6$ 

Kusalufca {JCcjjc47 
Eijib-uiMin, 69 

L, 

Lafp 57 
l*ld% v 4£ 

Lukhiiuirfei, 3?w. 

Ln^4<ti + Prof., 20rt. p 50 
Lflviml, Mr. h M 

Ltit (&rfrtp) + 47 r 56 
Lio'ricv, wild -Ltd, JO 
Likhya ar Iifcshu t 13 
IilIiVB.ti h 22w., 27, 31 
UttnJp M. t I 
I.ufta-. Libut., SO 
Lori limit, Dr. s 27». 

XypJi„ Mr- A, C., GGm. 


M, 


Maddon, Mr,, I 6 a t 
M^dhwdmp 10 

Vi. IS, IT, 34". 

Maj&s 19a. 

HiMfftlnEtip 37, 3Sp 5Sa. 
MiMbhb'hvn, 4tia. 

MaMvlrt, iSit. 

MaMwudM, 41 

Hikclm, Sir Judin, 66*. 

3LIH (Jfoaa), 23, 07 
M&Mtq IXunra.L Ij-Lsfcrii, -3 
M.irj^iDnij 01 t €3 

Bf&rn, «i 

Mnnifcvita 47 
Mitiumi^. Mr*., 37,i. 

Muiilmr, 63 

Maria, 5, 7, Sp 10, Il + 12, 19, 52* 65 
» (VridiBm), 31 
Munci? Fdia, 6'ln. 

St. Martin, M. Y., Si*., 7 h. + 8*. 
MAu'Adi, 3 n. 

Mfaha, ll t *f 13. 41, 70 
>T Inqqcr, 42u, 

„ WMMkn T 40d. 

M*dpka r 13. 14 if. 

M^lulriw, Prof., 6Sn. 

MiimriinTp Mr,, 51 n., 56a. 

Montand, oy™. 

Mntburi, y, 37 w m 41, 44 , 46 
M^brjtip 10 

MoftMiiltf, iijprtritv, 24, 25, 20 

, f Uptii, 29, 31 
tanh.% 32 

MtgirthtXLsi, 3 n. + Sn + 

■Mi'trrui, 3 

MflQinaBr r 45 m, 55m B 
M^.>patumiilp 0 h IS, 60 
Min bub, 07 
MtflUij-ias-SirSj, 37^i 
Mint, 65 
m^kkh, 17(1.. 67 
Hltticitum. tin 1 1 22 
Hfechliti, in 
Mort (Mnu) f 47, Si 
MoSnn, 30, 54 
Mmut chaii^Er t 14, 30 h.. 

„ Icndir, 52 j*. 

Mongol, 40 


Mm^fcnaki Mdjor+ 30#- 
tfircMhlufcfcati, 44 « T 
Mogiia'H? 16. 60 

Muhammad bin Tnfiblak, 00, 76 
Slikh AL^-nd-dm, 00 
MullttnbJiilnns, 10, 29, 37, 00, Oft, 67 
Muir, Mr. J., 7.n., 10a., lid.. Ion.. 30w. 
Miiller, F„ aid. 

Muller, PruL Mix,, 5a., 7 u., 0,10/r., I7dn 
sow., go*. 

MuINul, 62 
Mtirni^dfl, 33 
Miuicann!-, 43 

N. 

XOdigvra, 42 
yaLiiiatriLi, 3Sd. 

NAHAIA, 15 

Nti jtiiW u 

Xmdi (Sh*a'n Bull}, 45 
Nwikow, 40 

NANO, 45 rPAO NANO PAD) 

N:oIk tftve*, 42 ;m. 

NrW Ttttuntnt, 2, 27 
Nbdkdl f 42, 43 
Nir^im, 27, 40 

Ni&hlta, 13, IS, 16, 17, 34, 35 r 70 
■^jturfjui* 42 u. ; 13 

Norris, Mr, Eilw,. 6a., 21a. t 43, 56 
Numbers (Xstiaou}, 12, KG, 17-, ]3 t 21h. r 
42 

Nuniwoisttic (dtndiCii), 45n. 


Fhetrtn^g, 25, 33 m. 

PhiLEnictma T r ln. r 3 T 6d. r D, 16, 17, 10, 
N, W, 50 p 5| 

Bhir^idm? lid. 

Hetirt. M., lOfl. 
fiJian, M. p I6d. 

Pipdbn ♦•ltaaipB " U, 31 
Piu-uLh~bu 33i*. 

Bi viiiliEri {Afoku)p 27d. p 56 
Ponte, Mr. E. S., IS«. 

PuUl.'ir. 33 j*. 

PriLsthj, 2G 
I^HJtokip EftjAt 3& 

Pray^. 10 

PmycirH, n^rba!iicM T 57«, 

Pr^tor Jfbtip 36 
PHiiul3E n Mr., 4 Id. 

Wiwp, Mr. j..3Jp 48,50, 07 
PrioMij^ 6^,, ir^. 

I^tn-Biidilliijsifl, 46 
Ploli'mjN, IWn. 

I^unjirb, 6 m. , 8 P OS 

l^ri^a (bankt) T lid., loir., 20, 31 

.» tobtn^J, I2j 13, 10, 4lp S3p 
58, 76 

PttrKBfl, 33, 3S 

l J UtbpjnLtIr.L, 36w. 

a. 

Qadfw, Tifin Y hB | n 2 

(J.IJ ielluji CurtiiPp 43 t 56jf. f 56 r. 

H. 


OmpMii, 43 

ote.B’ 1 *”- 

Orkbttlcuiiip 44 m. 
fladp, 37 
Dim, 2 + 3 


PAdikjm, 42 

K m Ccajin) r 42 a. 

,30 

PMm, 13, IS T 25? 76 
Filip Ei^trinn, 3, 6jt. p 6, 46 + 47 
r , liuli^nip 3, 6 jt., 0, 4t!| 47 ? 41 
pttlBiyrfne, 10 
PflAA, 13 
PuJlfCtiJUi, 47 
PuisdLid.u 10 
P4e>^lv:l% 38 
Ptinini, 0, 36, 3T«„ 30 

+ , hifl pori&d. 33 m, r 50, 61. 58 
Paqtal«m F 17 T 43, 50 

a]j „ Od.p 37 m., 33pi., 40a,, S8a. 
1-iitfi“jN Ktili^ wf Ih-liLi, In., tt rt$. 36, 
70 

Patna, 41 
PfrOtAIMEU, 42 m. 

PaiLtbiCT, M*, 49 h. 

Pcyvi, Gd., 20,61 
Piking 40 
PcripliLip 45d, 

P^iu T 3, 30 
Persian Caneifarm H 6a. 

■t ^ld P 17, lid. 

Pcflaiw, 9 
Pburfleglui, 11 


Eija, 46 

,. (MabhijA), 46 
Rimtirija, 40 
likiendraEbitr Mitra, 44a. 

EUtipAL 

IttriU, 47a. 

EAp t 60 

U.jmdv.ina. 28 m., 37, 47m. 

PAD, 45 

Rali t 10, rt 13, 36 
,, uf s^ld F 30 
RAwal Kndr, 56 
EawiinflrtH* Prtjf, T 2d., 3d., ISa. 

,, Sir fL, 18»v. f aid., 30(1. 

Er^ining', n 

EbJi rjau i|, 31., 46a.p 51a., 5 Gh., ft Oh. 

i^nan. M. , 9d. 

Elg Y«la, 7, Sa.* 20 m , 33. 34 

rf Mwda aqd frusta mrnlinn&ft in, 

U 

Ebp, 57a. 

Row, Dr„ 20, 23d +p 44 
llanuiis ftcDdardp 63 
Itoti T Dr, It-, 36d.. 37d. 

Hndm, 34 

Kdp^ aia.p 35,30(1., 42d. 
ftu[H^p 21, 23, 38, 37a., 54, 37, 68 


Sorbau + Dr,, 4G«u 
Stb Kdng&t 03 
SahJiniiin4r + 37d. 
Sfligry. k. t l 
Sulfa rrn + 45a. p 46a, 
Ssknait 35 

Siiira Maui, 30, 46, 63 
Saliki, 35, 36 
Samantu Dt-va, 51, 08 


10 
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Sambo, 43 
S&MBitrii Gupta P l ft Hr 
Sanmlnimi lliahi, 34 
S'mrSit, baa relicts, 23 
SiM* '27 
SiUiih]^ 4 Bn. 

SafukrU. 3 S I2 t lft. tU 33, 37 r JS T *0 
SapEa Sindu (Seven Elver*) p 8 
Sumtati* 7 h 3, 10, S3 
^arshapa., L3 
ttassani an „ i!ll p 
w Inifo-, 4ti 

ifatamtiui. VI, 13, t'ii\ y 3j p $5, TO 
ftiinnttiJu, 12, 3ft, 70 
Satrap. Hi 7 

Saar^Lshcra. 46*. h 4/ + 63 
Bay** Rev, A- H * 16*., 20*. 

$mJ» p iO T ]l h 12^,23 

Sfhleget, A- m, 28u + 

Scythian, Jmito-, 44, 65*. 

Scyihie (*rrtln§) r SI 
Scrihinn, &h p 46, 43, 62 
StiU, ST 
SimkI weight*, 14 
Sflnitof lndo-, 47 
Srnhpati,, 46 
i^pdj- f 0 

Set l«r), 23. 27, 67 

Mf t Indian, 14*. 

Serena, IB* 26 
Shiih, 4ft! 

M Jahiiii,, dG, 70*. 
th Xbmalii, 63 
fih*M, 17 

Sbinis^ Ret. Mi. A, r 7 m .„ d?h. 

Shir SUh r 5-1, C4 h 66, 70 
Sijrmti flrgmti* 43 

Silniukr bin IkhlOl,. 20+ 30 
Sikamkri pw. 26. 31 
„ tfl-rikab, 30 
Sikfcji, rupee*, 67 
„ weight, 66. 67 
Xnv3<*4S#«, 43 
SiTE* 41*., 4fl P 46 
Sixw* IS 

Skamk Gupta, 45, 4:6*. 

Stum, 35*. 

Si i] ynmn lL r 3P 
Spiti* 25*. 

Smarts tdim. 43* 66 
Snnjn|tt, Raja. 33 

^niti, '16 

St. ililiirtt, 51. Buthi'kiny, 7*. 
Secccv, CuL. S3*. 

Stun&nki, 36, S3 P 66m. p 67 
Steel-Y ant + 23 
Slrcmrt* Sir J L| 64*. 

.Srereiwnn, Dr., 33*> t 6dw, r 62 m. 
JUnwtwjp Col, 25 m« 


StniKi r 47 
Stdpa, 23 p 24, 63 
Suclr&p 10 
Suii, Btl.ftl.ft2 

Sun^iDii, 10 

Surat, TO. r. 

Surkh.II 
Sarya. the run. 58 
SiifTn Vonsa, 62 
SdtTiB r 34*„ 35, 37*-, 30 
., Kalpa, :U*. 
Suvar^n f 13 P 34, 70 
£ vaelikn, 68+ 60rt. 

Sylila derrt p Si, 66 
Sykes, Col, 5 Sh. t 6d^ 66 


T. 


?. 


\Qh nice, 45*. 

Taiihbis^ 45 m T 

Villa (weight), Hh, 

Vwnbojj Frofr f In. 

Yarfihm (comi), 42*. 

V(qja, 61??, 

Vavudfva t 46 

Vedas, lln. t 33. 34. 40 

YIkriuaidLiyu T 20; (date), 4Sn. 

Yinmaqaa, 30 

Yindhyi. 10, 66 

Vishnu IWSmii, lift. 

Vtufc^-rCipj, 36 

VitoflEi (span), 31 

VffWekp 4S P 60, M 

Vpddha Mujem, 31 


Talbot. Mr. Fox, 18*- 
Tamil, 22, 10 

Tdwriidryti filijro, lL Worked copper," 22 
Tank* 60 

Timka, in. 

Timtals, Gd, 00, 70 
T fuitr^, 64 
T6rlkh-i JIiad. Sft*. 

Tavernier, M, f Hft-, 42*-. S3*. 

Tulk, ft*.. 0. 13 T 47, 50. til 
Teufel, 36 
T*awfcr + SrguL 54 
J rha»t-A*ar, 6 
Thok-Jabng. 30*. 

Thnwp27 
Tibet, 38*^39*. 

TistfW. a 
Tlnifr, 15, £4 
Tula, [*»., 25, 67 
TelU, 62., 

Tnmk 1 (exelnui£t) p 3B»* 

., 2i5m. 

Tmll. Mr., G^p 23*., 26« rp 32*, p S3*. 
Tta*5uelsu, 13, 31 
Ttfiffl. sacred, 56 
Tulbrlja, 11. 

TSmEma- (mini), 54*, 

TtirfmiiiEL, 4S 

TOr^jiLans, 2, 40 
Tnmimr t Mr. p ilii^ 42w. 

Tweltra, 20 
Tyndnllp 1^1., IS 


W r 


Wardakp ta^e. 47 

Wilton, Majur, 45*. 

Webw, ProL A. P ll p 26„ 2B». P 30w, 
W«*SH (BiL5«khr] f 41 
Wrtt, Mn t 42*. 

WeiiSerpmrid,, 2B*x 

WkeL-Wf, Mr. Tr, 27*.. 37*. p 3S P 47 h 
ftl* 

White Hehea (HUireTjp 3fi 

Whitney, JVjf. T 8*., 2S*. 

Wilford. Col I.-net, 26*. 

WOktHW-n, Sir Gardner, 2*. 

WU»n p D. H.p d*. p 7*-, fin.. 22*., 33 t 
36,36*.. SO 
Writing (prnctical), 47 
Wylitp Mr,. 46 m, 

X, 


Xenophanes* 3Sfl, 


T. 

YHjnJLTalkym IP. 20 p 22, 36 h. t 44 
Vard mnuimrcf, lio 
Yite, L3 p 14m. p 15a., 31,36 
Yarufcql-IM, 0 P Si 
63 

Ytichi, 44, 4S*. 

YtuLhiHhLhir*, Raja, 36. 59 

Ytile, Colonel, 52^. 








TJjnin, 60 

'vkn 44*. 


,. 44ft, 

Vmtf 10 p 12, 33, 10,22 67, 70 


Zand, 6*., 2 Dp.. 28 
.. Avesta, 28*. 
Zcdiu, 20, 2B68 
Zojx?aiUt p 27, 28. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


B t a mistake, for which neither the editor nor the author is 
responsible, the three eagroTed plates were compressed into 
two. Consequently the first part of Plate II. is to be found 
in the first plate; and the second part of Plate II, together 
with Plate ILL in the second plate. Fortunately the blunder 
will occasion little or no confusion. 


8. U R 



EDITOR'S NOTE, 


It is- to be understood that, in this collection of memoirs, authors have the entire credit, and 
une in the same degree responsible for their own contributions.. In the present article* the 
author has throughout maintained kis right of freedom from editorial control. The leading 
difference, however, has only extended ho the severity of the treatment of a subject which 
the Editor desired to have cast into’ a more popular form, 

A concession has been made in the appended Table of Alphabets to the demands of the 
contributor* to purely Arabic Numismatics, who hesitated to accept the less elaborate Persian 
system of transliteration suggested by the Editor in the opening Essay: and, at the same time, 
advantage 1ms been taken of the epportunity to improve some of the minor details of the latter 
scheme, so as to bring it more into harmony with the newly adapted Arabic compromise, 
especially in regard to the group of letters which will now be ranged in more complete 

unison with the fellow alphabet by the use of single dots below their corresponding Roman 
letters. 


H 

As the retention of the old title of ** Maredon" has been misunderstood on the one part, 
a]id found to be altogether out of place under the altered conditions of the present publication, 
the Editor bits reverted to the more appropriate term of un Ikimmiumat Edition of the 
rc Numi&nata Orientalia/ r —HE. T.j 

The distribution of the sections of the entire work already undertaken comprises the following; 

ttotM of a^dllicsm India Sta Walts* Elliot, late Minin* Civil Sfirrire. 

■■ Assam, etc, ■ > * - - ■ . * » * i Sut AntmiK Fiutii, lata CommiaaionuT in. Britiih. SurtBAhr 

1+ the Endo-Scythiana **<-**. • . . Gismi A. CttonrosA*, Arelurlogical Surratt of India T 

■t Cejbm Ma. T. W. Rhth Daviti* , Into Ceylon Civil Jlarrfw- 

„ ibo Bengal Sullinii Da* Blothm s &s, the MadrLwta, Calcutta. 

TP the early AnbKO-Bysiatfu adaptation? . M. t*K $*uuct t Bfemhw lie 1'IaiLituL, Faria, 

it the Dynasties PaoFiswfl GHXHnmr, St. Fetciabcirg. 

« E^alife el Spain., etc, . . * . , * Don Bantu raj, db Gatak-tuh, Madrid, 

rt the SiiDTifa of Northern Africa -.,.,11* Usxju Lxrmx, BfUIoil^iu HttinuO* Farm 

„ the Fatimitei of Egypt M. Sauvaiila, bie Comal for France at Cairo, 

** ^ Titdfl Dynaatj of £gypi * - - * . Ho* E. T. Rcemti, Etinetor el Public laiintCEHG, Egypt, 

„ tbe Salja^Si, tlrta^k, and Atlbegs , * ■ M&. 5nyr.IT LaXI Poets, Oxford. 

t* til ° ^—m i m I’enia ****-- H*. lawAm> Thomas* London- 
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CONTRASTED METHODS OF TRANSLITERATION VARIOUSLY ADVOCATED FOR ARABIC AND PERSIAN, 
WITH THE SYSTEMS FINALLY ADOPTED FOR THE INTERNATIONAL FUMISMATA ORIENT ALIA* 

(Cola. 8, 9.) 
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THE SANSKRIT 


ALPHABET, 


WITH THE CORRESPOXDIyG SYSTEM OV EOMAX EQUIVALENTS ADOPTED IX THE 
1XTEENATION AL KUJOSJUTA ORIENTAL A. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The present Essay is based upon an article on the coins of the Urtuki princes which 
I contributed to the Numismatic Chronicle in IS73. The earlier treatise was little more 
than a catalogue of the series of these coins in the British Museum ; but in the present 
work much has been added from the cabinet of the late Colonel C. Seton Guthrie and 
from foreign collections described, either in published catalogues or in the letters of 
correspondents abroad. It is needless to say that the whole work has undergone 
a thorough revision, several errors have been rectified by the acquisition of fresh 
details, and the historical Introduction has been entirely re-written after a second and 
more complete examination of the original authorities, and has been supplemented by 
a comparative table of the contemporary dynasties, including the Kings of Jerusalem 
and the Emperors of Constantinople; thus bringing the Turkumtra highland men into 
relations with names which are more familiar to English readers, and with which these 
semi-barbarous chieftains had much more to do than is commonly supposed. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the present Essay demands some ex¬ 
planation from me. I am unwilling that it should go forth as my own production, for 
it is not such a system as I should choose for myself. It does not appear to me to 
answer what I consider a very important end of transliteration,—a true imago of the 
pronunciation. However, it fulfils the at least equally important object of giving au 
accurate and consistent reproduction of the original orthography. Ou the whole, in 
a composite work like the Numismafa Orientals, wherein essays by writers of widely 
differing languages will have a place, the system of transliteration proposed by the 
Editor is as satis factor}- as need be. As I am at present making use of four different 
systems of transliteration in four different publications, I am inclined to view with 
equal toleration all systems that arc consistent and intelligible. 



authoe's peeface. 


i 

The mixture of plates, three autotype-photographic, and three copper-plate, is due 
to the necessity of supplementing the original engravings of Marsden’s work by repre¬ 
sentations of those additions which have been made to the scries of numismatic monu¬ 
ments since his time, and to the superiority of photographic over engraved plates. Of 
the perfect fidelity and clearness of the autotype photographs it is needless to speak; 
hut with regard to the copper-plates it is necessary to say that whilst in many eases 
the engraver has succeeded in an admirable degree in representing the coins, in some 
he has boon unfortunate. In such cases the student must trust rather to the description 
tl mn to the engraving. 

In the composition of the Essay I have received valuable assistance, in the way ol 
notes upon the earlier article and references to coins with which I was unacquainted, 
from M.W, Tiesenhauseu, of Warahau; Dr. O. Blau, German Consul-General at Odessa; 
Dr. E. Ritter von Bergmsiun, Gustos of the Imperial Coin-Cabinet at \\ icu; ami from 
Mr. J, W. Redkouse, I take this opportunity to express to them publicly the thanks 
which they have already received in private. 


STANLEY LANE POOLE. 


f'nhiTs (’Hiuri College, Oirotu. 
Ottoitr t ISTS. 
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CORRECTIONS* 


F. 2, line l$ y fir “Ufcajdi, ^ ^DTftylL" 

P. 4 P line £4 t /*r DkWfl»;‘ rt*f ■■ ifrafth " 

P. i, note 5, Jflif 11 The historic* no give no infonnatknt a§ to the dai^ of Alpi's efrach, hut the cviw pro™ it was 573 
rW* ** The dale hm> |i*HI j* Lb* traditions! one, and l hnve adopted it 04 founded prohibit on some authority with which I am 
LmnK|iiJiiiil«E. The testimony of lbn-a]-Alblr F m*l«edp U ud*e™ to ihc date 572: for although he nowhere recants the death of 
Afph be mention* his son Ku^W4ill n ruler of M&iiilin in GOT. The cntBf afford Ur no help in tMi matter. On thfl whole 
1 ha.*’* thought il better to follow Mnnd'.u in adopting thn date 572, for which he probably had some anthoritv, in spite of ihc 
■cli&uy notice Which IWal-Athir opposes lo it," 

P. 14 t note nnd/nr « Abfl-]-FiiE*/ T "Abn.kFidi/' 

P- 14, line 2 from bottom, for 11 Kiri-AnKa,^ ^ “ ljCari*Aiiliii. ,f 
F. 16, ante 1, dtU oornmn alter s * druttf h-fir.'" 

P. l»p no. lfi T r?T. an?ii F /ftr ^ read ^ - 


corjrs OF THE URTUKI TURKtXMlKS. 


I!S*TllODCCTl03f. 

§ 1. Oriental coim seldom possess artistic merits, perhaps least of all the coins of the Urtukid. 
for these have not even the excellence of calligraphy to recommend them- Yet they are far from 
being the least interesting of their class. The I7rtukls are among the few Muhammadan dynasties 
who ventured to introduce images on their coins. So strong was the stigma attached to repre¬ 
sentations of living things by the Prophet of Xalum, that the most disreputable prince would not 
venture to engrave his own or any one eke’a head upon the currency; for had not the Prophet said 
that for every image of a living thing that a man made he would be required to find a sod, on the 
day of resurrection; and did not the people believe himP Partly from the fear of offending this 
prejudice, and partly from a natural predilection for whiting sepulchres and combining questionable 
practices with an unimpeachable orthodoxy, arose the peculiarity of Muhammadan coins, the absence 
of images* The Urtukt princes were almost the first to despise the popular belief, and to introduce 
figures on their dies* But they did not, except perhaps in one or two ill-established instances, 
engrave their own beads, or those of their suzerains; but chose instead the types of the gold 
issues of the Byzantine emperors, and sometimes of the Selcucidm, or again of the Sassaniun kings. 
Net only do we find beach of Byzantine emperors and other f miscreant 1 rulers, hut even Christian 
religions types, the Virgin, and Christ, with sometimes the inscription * Emmanuel'm Greek letter*. 
Tho princes who struck these unorthodox coins could have had no idea of what heresies they wore 
circulating: although, perhaps, after the first step of admitting images at all, they might not 
stick at the propriety of any particular representation. The issuing of imaged-coins had probably 
very little to do with either the orthodoxy or the self-exaltation of the issuers,—it was almost a 
commercial necessity. The TJrtuki Turkum&ns (as well as the contemporary image-coining dynasties) 
had frequent intercourse with the Greeks and other Christians of the coasts of Ajsia Minor. To 
facilitate their monetary exchanges some currency intelligible to both had to be devised. The 
result was a mixed coinage — Arabic inscriptions with European, generally Byzantine, images. It 
h true that the Frtuki copy represented a w idely different metal-value from the Byzantine gold 

1 
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jmUSSLLTA OBI EXTALI A, 


original; but tbe object was merely to give the Greek merchant some intelligible and distinguishing 
mark* when he could not read the Arabic inscription. 


| S. The history of the Ertuki princes is not eventful. It is precisely the history of all tbe 
other petty chiefs of Syria-—a series of raids? of guerrillas, of small jealousies, and largo crimes. 
The important part the dynasty played in the wars of the Crusades is the redeeming feature. 
The influence of the Crusades on Europe has been so great and so many-sided that an interest 
is imparted te many things which, were It not for their connexion with these wars, might seem 
uninteresting enough. The annals of these Turkum&ns must claim our attention as the history 
of the most powerful and vigorous enemies the Crusaders encountered before tbe coming ot 

Suiaw-dm, 1 

The first mention we find of Ertuk, tbe founder of the dynasty,® is when he was serving in the 
Saljuki armies under the generalship of Fakhr-ad-dauluh ibn Juhayr. When first he comes before 
us> in the year of the Flight 477 (a.d, 103-1-5), he must have already risen high in the service, for 
at that time Fakhr-nd-daulah was besieging Amid, and Urtuk possessed sufficient influence to be 
able to effect the escape of the besieged, the ^Ekayli Sharaf-ud-daulah Muslim, who had bought the 
Turkum&n's favour by a bribe. 3 Knowing that this connivance, if it took wind, would compromise 
him in the eyes of his master, Sul tin Malik Shah, Ertuk changed his service for that of Malik 
Sb&ti’a brother, TuUish, Sultan of Damascus. In 479 Tutush captured Jerusalem, and made Ertuk 
governor in his name, 1 a post which the Turkoman held till bis death in 484; J and which his sons 
Sukmiii 5 and Il-Ghazi filled till Al-Afihl, the son of Badx Al-Jamdli, added the Holy City to 
the dominions of tho Fdtimi Khullfuh (489), 7 whereupon Bnkmin departed to Ar-Euhi (Edessa), 
and ri-Ghari to Al-Trik, where he possessed some territory. 8 When Sul tin Muhammad came to 
Htdwin in 4JM, Tl-Ghiri entered into his service, and in tbe following year w as made the Sultdn’s 
jshttkiwh or agent at Baghdad* the Saljuki capital being Isbahin, In the same year (495) tbe 
Other son of Ertuk, Sukmiu, 10 rendered assistance to Musa when besieged in Al-Mauril (Mossoul) by 
Jukarmiiih, and received as reward 10,000 dinars, together with Hisn Kayffi, a fortress in Dlysir- 
bakr, on the road between Amid and Jarirat-ibn-’Umar. 111 Me had previously possessed, since 4SS, 


l* Mt principfl totborftj is Ilni4l^AtiiiE ? i Kdmil (to whieR I 
rf fi’i by the 1 ni frill* I. A.); but I bikvfc' iibu .1 cfi&df use of Abn-1- 
Fitft'* Ibn-Khiilblka'a Biagr. Diet,, it- Ua Slim?; 

Ricuftt dt* Hiilvrim* ik* to], i. and, for (he Christian 

ffiJe tjf this Cmwido cpinde, Mtrbftnrf’i liiilmr# iei Cr#wi4t* t 
lisiiT tJitLiin- 

J The UrtllkEs an? caM the Ortofcitoa. 

* 1ha-n3-.Atbfr r ** BG. 

* ibR-KhaJlikitn, art CWwb. 


* Ibid, 


* Siiksiin U written cm colhii, bat fononOy (though 

is..- invariably cf H Ibfl-ul-AtMrj i. ifiS, not*] in MSS, 

T I. A* X. 19>3* Iba-KbaillkiiD (Jitm 491 ; uxni Abu4-Fiilfc 


489. 
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• LA. i. 210 r m r 

5° Ilm-iI-Atldf a third foii tif Frink* named Kistat- 

htuTi. But I tLin LQtlilud lm believe ihli i* ft (Nrribo r « tnistit-- for 
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J Abd-AJJihtitr arui Bahrain (mx tbe Tab3c). 
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the town of Sqruj, 1 in Mesopotamia. Soon afterwards MAridin fell into hie hands. 5 War had 
broken out between Sukmdn and EarbugM, lord of Al-MwnU, end the latter had made prisoner a 
Certain Yakut!, soil of ll-GbAzj, and incarcerated him in the fortress of Maridin, which at that time 
was attached to the territory of Al-MatniL At the entreaty of the widow of Urtuk, however, her 
grandson was set at liberty, and shortly rewarded his liberator by seining the fortress in which he 
had been confined. Dying before long, he was succeeded by his brother 'All, who, however, did 
not keep his possession beyond a very' short time. He went to Jakonnish of Al-Mausil, leaving 
Maridin in the charge of a lieutenant, who promptly handed it over to SukmAn. 3 

It is not certain at what time M Arid in passed into the hands of fl-Gbazi, the founder of the 
Maridin branch of tbo dynasty. Abu-l-FMA states 5 that when Sukmdn died in 498, he was 
succeeded by bis son Ibrahim in iiisn KavfA, and that M&ridin went to H-Ghdzi; but we cannot 
infer from his words L* L.jj J\ ijlj! 4 =jJLJ l, Ubt ^.U cy ,Uj) 

that it passed into his possession immediately on the death of his brother. Ibn-Khollikan s says 
that ri-Gh&zi became master of Mdridin in 501; and be certainly is mentioned by Ibn-al-Athir 
in 502 ns being lord of that fortress 5 It seems probable that 502 is the true date, for it was in that 
year that Muj Ah id- ad-din Bahniz was made shohnah at BaghdAd* in the room of ri-GhAzi, and it 
wonld be reasonable to suppose that the latter, on leaving BaghcJAd, was presented by his nephew 
Ibrahim with a fortress, or that ho took it whether presented or not. In any case, Muridm must 
have come into bis possession between 498 and 502. Another difficulty is raised by the uncertainty 
of the date of Ibrahim's death. All that is known is that he succeeded his father in 498, and that 
in 508 his brother Ituku-ad-dnulah DA wild was governing KayfA when. fl-GhAzi applied for help 
against Aksunkur AhBarsaki, 5 

In 5U (a-d. U17-8) Il-GhAri obtained a considerable increase to his possessions, bv the 
acquisition of the city of Halnb (Aleppo), which the Inhabitants, gn the death of their governor 
Lu-lu, voluntarily handed over to the Urtuki. who left his son TimurtAsh in charge* This 
Timur task was in 515 sent by his father to the court of Sultan Mahmud, the Saljuki, to intercede 
for the Arab prince Dubays ibn Sadakah; and the Sultan took theopportnnity of investing IbGLAzI 
with the government of MayyAfdrikin, J ® a very' important town in Al- Jitzirab, which remained m 
the possession of the Urtukis until 580, when SnIAh-sd-din (Saladin) took it. In 516 H-GhAzi die d . 11 

ri-Ghazi, well-named ‘Star of the Faith, 1 was certainly the most considerable man of the house 
of Urhik, and one of the most powerful chiefs of Syria and Mesopotamia. It is true his possessions 
were not many; but it must be remembered that power at that time meant not territorial sway, but 
the possession of a few impregnable fortresses, from which the neighbouring country could be scoured. 
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Few fortress were better fitted for this purpose than M&ridin j and to tho possession of this 
stronghold much of fl-GMzi’s reputation must be escribed. It has already been mentioned that 
the Urtukis took an important part in the wars with the Crusaders. This was chiefly during tho 
period between the First and the .Second Crusade, when the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was in the 
zenith of its short-lived prosperity. Sukmun distinguished himself in -197 by relieving the Muslims 
who were besieged in Harrin (Currhcs) by Boheniond of Antioch, Baldwin du Bourg of Edcssa, 
his cousin Joceline de Courtenay, and Tailored of Lnodicca, Suktnin headed an army of seven 
thousand mounted Turkuroans, aud joining his forces to those of Jstkamtish of Al-3Iatisii defeated 
the Christian army and took Count Baldwin (called by the Arab writers Al-Kummas or Al-Ktimos, 
the Comti) and his brother Joceline prisoners. 1 

But fl-Ghitzi had very' much more to do with the Crusaders than Sukman, Michaud cha¬ 
racterizes him as *Ie plus farouche des guemers dTslamisme’'; and he was certainly the most formid¬ 
able enemy tho Crusaders encountered before Snlah-ad-din arose and drove them before him, Thu 
greater part of fl-Ghszi’s life was spent in fighting with the infidels; but his principal victory was 
in 513, when the Crusaders were besieging Halab. 9 It will be remembered that in 511 the liulabis 
voluntarily accepted the Frtuki ns their master. But when they found the city surrounded by tho 
armies of the Franks, instead of appealing to their sovereign, they asked help from Baghdad; but 
none was given. In this emergency, f l-Gbazi, hearing of their distress, marched from Mdridin at 
tho head of three thousand horse and nine thousand foot. On his approach tho Crusaders beat a 
retreat to a strong position on a hill called Tfrfn, where they did not expect the TurkumAa would 
venture to attack them. Nothing daunted, H-GLAzi led his men up the hill and gained a signal 
victory. Among the shin was Roger, Regent of Antioch during the minority of Bohcmond n. 3 
Soon afterwards, however, Baldwin n. (du Bourg), King of Jerusalem, retaliated by obtaining a 
victory over fl-GhSzi and Dubai’s at Dhanith-nl-bakL 

TiVhcn Fl-Ghazi died, 4 his elder sou Sulnymnii succeeded to the government of MayyAfarikiq. 
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Timur tush to that of Mttridin, and their cousin Sukyraiin ibn 'Abd-Al-Jabbir ibn Urtuk to that of 
Halab. 1 This 8 it layman ibu Abd-AJ - Jabbdr had been made governor of Halab by JT-Ghizi in 
515, when his son Sulayman (who afterwards succeeded to the government of Jlnyyafarikin) had 
endeavoured to stir up a revolt in Halab against his father.* 

We havo now to notice another member of the family of Urtuk, the true successor of 
ri-Ghazi in his wars against the Crusader s. s This was Baluk, son of Bah ram, and grandson of 
Urtuk. He first comes into notice In 407 (a.Sl 1103-4), when he possessed himself of ’Anah 
and Ai-Hndithah, in place of Sfiruj, which had been wrested from him in 494 by the Crusaders. 1 
lie again appears in 515 (a.d. 1121—3) as having made prisoner Joeclinc de Courtenay, Count 
of Edossa, 5 and his brother Galeran, and shut them up in a fortress called by the Crusaders 
Quart-Picrre, by the Muslims Khartapirt, in Diyar-bnkr. 6 Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, 
marching to relievo Knr-kar, which was being besieged by Balak, was defeated and made 
prisoner, and ho too was confined m Ehartapirt, where Joceline uud Galeran were already 
incarcerated, 7 ‘Les vieilles chroniques out cdltfbrd la valeur hdroique do einquanto Armeniensqui 
se dt-vmterent pour la delivrance dcs princes chretlens. Aprils avoir invoqud la protection du 
Tout-Puissant, ila s’introduwirent dans la forteresse do Quari-Pierre, deguises, selon quclqucs 
historiens, en march ands, selon d’autres, en moines, A peine entrds dans la citadelle, cotte elite 
de braves, quit rant Ieur d^guisement at moutrant leurs nrtncs> mnssacrerent la gumlson musulmane, 
et rendirent la liberty ntix illustres prisonniors, Ce chateau, dont les chretiens vena lent &ias\ do 
se reutlre malt res, renfermait dcs vivres en abandonee et toutes sortes de munitions do guerre. 
Balac y nvait laiss£ sea tresors, ses femmes et les pins precieuses ttepouilles des puys devastes pur 
see armes. Lea guerriers chretiens so rtfjouireut d'abord du suecis da lour entreprise • mais bientot 
les Tunes du voisinage se rcuuircnt en fouls et vinrent asrieger la forteresse oh fiottait letendard du 
Christ. Le sultan Bake, qui, scion les recite du temps, avail averti mi songc des projets formes 
contra Iui, rassemhle son armue et jure d'estterminer Baudouin, Joscelin et leurs libera tears. Ceux-ci 
ne pouvaient resistor longtemps h toutes les forces reunite dcs Tores, s’ils n’etaiant gecourus par 
leurs fibres les ohr&iens. On decide alors quo Joscelin sortira de !a forteresse et qu'il ira dans les 
villas chrdtienues iroplorer Is seconrs des barons et des chevaliers. Joscelin part aussitdt, nprte 
avoir fait le sennent qu'il lniesera eroitre sa hurbo et qu’il no boira point de vin jusqu'a oe qu'il ait 
rempli si mission penlleuae , il s tchappe il trovers lu multitude mcna^anto das niusulntanes, pause 
l’Euphratcs, porte sur deux outres do pcau de cbiSvre, et, troversant touts k Syrie, arrive enfin h 
Jerusalem, ou il depose dans 1’egUse du Saint-Sepulchre les chames qu’il avait porteescfcez les Turcs, 
et raconte en gemissant les aventnres et les perils do Baudouin et de sea oompagnons. A so vois, 
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un grand noinhre do chevaliers et do guerriers chretlens jit rent de marcher 4 la delxvrance do lour 
monarque eaptif. JWelic so met k la tfite; il s’avan^ait vora TBupbrate; lea plus braves do guerriers 
d'Edesse et dAntioche uvuienfc rivjoint sea drapeaux, iorsq 11*011 apprit que le farouche Balac von ait 
do rentrer do force dans le chateau tie Quurt-Pierre. Apres le depart de Joscelin, Baudouin, 
GaleraUp et Ies cinquante gnemers d P Armenia avaient roll ten u longtomps ks nttaques dea musuk 
mans; mnis les fondements du chateau ay ant £tc mines, les guerriers chretiens sc trouvkreiit tout 
a coup au milieu des ruined. Balac, laksant la vie au red de Jerusalem, Pavait fait conduire dune 
la fertorease de Cbaran^ Lee braves Armcaiena ^talent marts au milieu des mipplkes, et la palmer 
du martyrs ardent dtd le prix de leur ddvouement. Quand Josoelin et ks guerriers qui 1c eiiivafeiit 
apprirent ecs tristes nouvelles, ils perdirent tout espoir d'exdcuter leur projet, et retournerent lea 
uns a Edesse et i Antiochc, lea mitres 4 Jerusalem, de soles de n'avolr pn donner leur vie pour la 
liberty d p un prince chr^tien/ 1 

kulak's career was brilliant but short. Whilst besieging Manhij in 518, he fell by the hand of 
that very Joceline whom be had formerly imprisoned. 5 His head was carried in triumph before the 
walls of Tyre, which was then besieged by the Crusaders. His cousin Tiniurtfish succeeded him in 
his possessions, of which the most important was the city of Jialab, which Balak had taken from 
Badr-ad-daulali Suleyman Ibn J Abd-AhJabbar in 517, 1 considering him incapable of protecting 
it from the Franks. Huhb did not long continue in the possession of the Urtukls. Timurtash 
returned to his favourite heights of Diyar-bakr; and Habib, thus left to take care of itself, when 
besieged not long afterwards by the Crusaders* opened its gates to AI-Bnrsakl, and never again 
owned a member of the house of Brink for its master, 

Hus am-cid-din TimurtAsh died in 547 (ajj* LI 52-3), prince of Maridm and Mayy&firikiQ, m 
Ibn-al-Athir expressly states. 5 It will be remembered that when fl-Ghazi died, his elder eon 
Sulayroan succeeded him in Mayy&farikin* At what time., then, did the town pass into the hands 
of Timurtash? The only clue is supplied by a record by Ibn-al-Athir of tho death of a certain 
Shams-ad-daukh* son of fl-Ghiri, in 516.* As the death of Sukymln is nowhere mentioned, one 
cannot help conjecturing that this Shams-ad-daulah was none other than he.* Timurtash was 
succeeded by his son Niijm-ad-din Alpi. 

Meanwhile, JMwud of Kayf& was gathered to his fathers, and Karfi-Arslan, his son, ruled, in 
hie stead* Tho death of DAwud must have token place about 543; for he Is mentioned by Ibxt»al* 
Athir m 541, a and in 512 the (i lord of Al-Hian pt t_^Lr ia spoken of, 9 but his name is not 

given, from which we may infer that it welh still tho name which had been referred to before ; 
and in 544 mention Lj made of the new ruler Kwi-Arslin* 10 Fakhr-ad-din Kara-Arslan governed 
Kfcyfl and the greater part of Diyar-bakr 11 till the year 570, when he died; and his son Muhammad 
ruled after him* 11 

Of •mVw'h be bad fust m&ilt hisuclf master, 51T-^L A.1+433, 
a ICiehu^L 320 , S 2 t+ 
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Not long- after, the TJrtukia heard the first whirr of the machine that was eventually to grind 
them to powder. It come about in this way. The town of Al-Birah on the Euphrates (not that 
near Aleppo) was being besieged by 'ImAd-ad-din Zangi in 539, but matters needed his presence 
at Al-Mausil, and Zangf abandoned the siege. The 'Franks 1 who held the town knew well that 
if Zangi returned, they could not hold out against him; so, making a virtue of a necessity, they 
handed the place over to Kajm-ad-din AlpJ, who La called by Ibn-al-Athir in this instance ‘ lord of 
Al-Ilisn’ (sr —ft although TimurtAsh was still alive, 1 Some time before 565* Al-Birah 

tras in the possession of ShihAb-ad-din, a son of H-GbAri, who had distinguished himself under 
the great S ur-nd-diu (Nomredin) of Haleb in war with the Crusaders. The time of $hihAb-ad- 
dins death is not accurately known, but his son, who appears to be nameless, 3 was governing 
Al-Birah in $77 (a d. 118I-2), 4 when hia kinsman Kutb-ad-din Tl-Ghizi n. of Maridin, who had 
come to the throne on the death of his father Najm-ad-din Alpi in 572 »laid siege to the town. 
Shihab-ad-dins son, finding himself deserted by his liege-lord, the Atib% of Al-Mnusil, called in 
tho help ot the world-famous SaldA-ad^in, who summarily ordered Kutb-ad-din back to his own. 
territory, an order with which the Crtuki thought it prudent not to quarrel It was thus that the 
first contact between the houses of Brtuk and Ayyfib came about. 

The princes of Kayfa were more far-sighted than their kinsmen of Maridin, and took all pains 
to keep on good terms with the Ayyubis. When SalAh-ad-din came northward in 578, Nur-ad-dm 
of KayfA was quick to pay homage and to assist in the siege of Al-Mausil. The politic prince was 
rewarded with the important town of Amid, which the Ayyubi gave him in the following year 

(579).« Nur-ad-din enjoyed his new possession for two years, and then died and loft it to his son 
Kutb-ad-din Suknsin (581).* 

Here 1 must notice a small branch of the KayfA dynasty, 0 which came into existence on tho 
death of Ndr-ad-din in 581. This prince had a brother, ’ImAd-ad-din, who was at the camp of 
SolAh-ad-din (again lying before Al-ManaH) at the time of Nur-ad-din's death. In the hope of 
succeeding to his brother's power, 'ImAd-ad-din immediately set off to KayfA; but finding his 
nephew in full possession, ho consoled himself with the fortress of Khartapirt,* which it will be 
remembered belonged Formerly to Bakk.‘° It is not certain when Tmad-ad-dm dicd; but in 601 
his son NixAm-ad-dm Abu-Bakr is recorded to have been besieged unsuccessfully by Mahmud of 
Eayffi and Amid. 11 Khartapirt remained in the family of 'ImAd-ad-din till G20, 1 * when it seems to 
have passed into tho hands of the MAridin dynasty ; for when it was token m 631 by Kay-Kubad, 
the SoJjuki Suit An of Ar-Riim, the governor was of the family of the Urtukis of Maridin" 1 * 
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The death of Kutb-ad-dln Fl-GhAzt it, in 380 1 was followed by the loss of Mayyafurikiu, which 
the Sliali-Arman took, and which subsequently was given up to SalAh-ad-diq. Kutb-ad-dln was 
succeeded by bis son Yiiluk- (or Duluk- or Bui ilk-) Arslan; 2 whose brother Tfrtuk-Arslan next 
followed, some time between Ilia years 596 and 59S, as the coins prove** In 590 Al-'Adil, the 
brother of Solah-ad-din, gave orders to Al-Asbraf to besiege M&ridin; but by the mediation of 
Az-ZAhir Ghiizi of Haleb an accommodation was arrived at, l; rl.uk-Arslan agreed to insert the 
name of Al-'Adll in the Khutbah and Sikkah, or public prayer and coinage, and to pay a fine of 
150,000 dinars, 1 This is well borne out by the coins. A coin of 599 (which must refer to the 
early part of the year) 4 bears the name of Az-Zahir as well as that of Urtuk-Arslan, thus showing 
the friendly relations which subsisted between the two. Further, another coin of 599 (which must 
have been struck rather later in the year) bears the name of Al-'Adil as suzerain, thus fulfilling 
one of the two stipulations of the treaty. After this the Urtuk is of MAridin withdrew from the 
affairs of Syria, and kept within the limits of their mountain fastness, Abu-1-Pida continues the 
list of princes down to his own time (715 =;**». 1315-6) when an Urtuki prince was still ruling in 
MAridin;* and, for aught I know, the family may still have Its representative there. 

The Kay (A brunch came to an end in 629 (a.d. 1231-2). SukmAn n. was killed in 597, by 
falling from a housetop.' 7 He bad himself appointed ns his successor a Maiuluk named Ay As, to 
the exclusion of his own brother Mahmud; but the amirs of Amid Invited Mahmud to come and 
take possession, and he did not decline. 8 Mahmud died in 619, and his eon AI-Mallk Al-Mas’ud 
Maudud succeeded * But In 629 Al-KAmil the Avyubi marched upon Amid, and took it together 
with its dependencies, 11 ' which had been diminished by the Inroads of the SultAn of Ar-Rum. 
Maud ud was imprisoned until the death of Al-KAmil, when be escaped (635), and took refuge with 
AJ-Muzaffar of Ham Ah, and eventually died at the hands of the Tatar invaders. 11 So ends the 
history of the Urtukis, 


g 3. Five mint-names are found on Crtuki coins. 

UnTC«r» or ltr-nv or HAsrofe. 

urM' The Fortress (se.Xayfl). Marh/in. 

J**T Am hi. '‘i* 

Dumytir* 

Kity/a, 

Ko mint-name has os yet been deciphered on the few coins at present extant of the Urtukis of 
Kharfapirt. 

It is difficult to explain the occurrence of the name Katjfa on silver coins of Urtuk-ArsIAn. 
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There con bo no doubt whatever about the reading of tbo name. The letters are perfectly 
clear, and that is sufficient to establish the reading, although the lost letter seems to resemble a 
i rather thou on it may perhaps be the beginning of the final letter ^3 , which ends the won! 
according to the K&miis orthography. But how did Kayffi ccmo into the possession of the princes 
of MiridinP Abu-l-Fida tells us that in. G29 Al-Kamil took Amid, and its dependencies, among 
which was Hisn KayfA 1 His son As-Sulih was left in possession of Amid, and (we infer from 
Abu-l-TidA’e account) of Hisn Enyfa also. But this coin shows that Enyfa belonged to the prince 
of Murid m in 628, the year before the taking of Amid. Either, then, we must suppose Maudud of 
Amid to have recovered Kayfa from his kinsman before Al-EdtniTs arrival; or else that Abu-l-Fida, 
accustomed to regard Eayfi and Amid os belonging to the same master, erroneously classed Eayffi 
among the dependencies of A'mid when the latter was taken by Al-Kamil. With our present 
data it is impossible to decide the question. 

Three other mints have been wrongly attributed to the Urtuki princes:—SU?- Hamah, 
JajCjBiyar-bakr, and Mayy&fdrikln. Hamah is a misreading due to imperfect specimens. 
Dr. BLiu ! inferred from the letters it, , , that the mint was iU*-, when in fact the letters were 
, . A, and from other specimens I proved the mint to bo JiaruBn,’ At the time Dr. 

Blau’s coin was struck (545), the Ayyubi prince Al-Mtmsur Muhammad {uncle of the historian 
Abu-l-Fida) was ruling Hamah, and his nimio would certainly appear on any coin struck there. 
By Diy&r-bnkr I believe Soret simply to have meant a town in Biyar-bakr, namely Kayfa, or Amid, 
or Maridm, or Dunaysir. Mayydfarikin ( lir T r i* r * or tie !!) is a magnificent blunder for the 

words ^ of the damnatory formula 


§ 4. The principal ornaments used on the coins of the Crtukis are the Urtuki damghah or 
badge (^£); an ornament which I have called ‘fleuron' (**); an inverted chevron, like the ortho¬ 
graphical sign iAmdt or muhmlah (V); a semicircle f M ); and points, singly or in groups. Diacritical 
points are used sparingly on the coins, but they are recorded when they occur. There is generally 
a centre-point, where the point of one limb of the com passes was placed when the marginal circles 
were being scored- Near the edge of the coin is generally u circle or several circles, usually of dots. 


| 5. To wbat denomination the Urtuki copper coins are to bo referred is not an easy question 
to answer. Almost all Muhammadan coins up to the time of those princes belonged to one of the 
three classes — rfiiinr (gold), dirham (silver), fats (copper). It would be natural to attribute the 
large copper issues of the Urtukis (and some of the contemporary dynasties) to the class of fat *; 
but this is clearly forbidden by the fact that some of these copper coins are inscribed with the words 

Cursed bo ha who tests this dirham * 


■ i Un p. a, 10 . 

1 ZtitAthrifi drrdminh. iw^hi/u^ fawHiehaft, p, 453 ,.EG, 24 * 
1 Chnnitk* lilt. p. 2S0. 

*• Dr. £nmW'cl: k i reudiirm^ of tbs wcrAJIhI {ti?trri fo&impf 
anih u;} ii EtjictJr Kcuretc: and it if quito pomiblo iLiaH in tMa 
tfiTUFI TJJEXVUktt. 


fsramlB iTaf? prince mtaidd fo forestall an* imprecations 

£bnt mtglii LiublIh'iI u^uilS’-t law topper GfiiimgE, bj taking the 
uaitiataTo himself in -cursing. I thiml T however, that a more prob- 
Mb rendering Is itml of the otid. In ]AOe r fl Arabic 

Lexicon, part v, art. ^ , wo- EkuI tht thj ospr^i->n ihai occurs 
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ID 


mmmtATA oeieictalia* 


This inscription, which occurs on several plain copper coins, suggested the theory which Dr. Joseph 
Xarabaeek has abiy put forth in the Nummnatisfiht Zeiischnf I of Wien/ that the copper issues of 
the Uriukis, etc., were intended to pass a& dirham*. There is much in favour of this view, besides 
the occurrence of the word dirham on some of the coins* There can be no doubt that dirham at that 
time meant the same thing as on the coins of the *Abbisi Khalifahs, namely, a sifter coin, and that 
it was not used in a general way (like the plurals of fait and dirham in modem Arabic) to moan 
any kind of money. Nor can we suppose that the word was introduced by mistake, instead of ^,-Aa 
fals; for it occurs on too many cams to be explained by any hypothetical carelessness of the engravers. 
Granting, then, that when the TJrtukis put the name dirham on their coins they meant dirham and 
not fah 7 and rejecting the suggestion that the name was inserted by mistake, it is difficult to see 
bow to arrive at any conclusion except that these coins were intended to pass for the same value ns 
silver dirhams. And it would he absurd to limit this to the coins that bear the word dirham t for 
the other copper coins are precisely similar in size and general aspect, with the exception of the 
curse-Formula* Wo must, therefore, in all reason extend the denomination dirham beyond those 
coins on which the word h found to the whole class of large copper of die same series, A circum¬ 
stance much in favour of the theory la that many of the large copper coins are covered with a thin 
coating of silver * and those that are thus ornamented do not bear the name dirham* Of course a 
difficulty arises from the fact that only some, und not all, these coins are silvered. Tet this may 
perhaps be explained by supposing them to have been silvered with a view to giving a look of 
respectability to the rest. The entire absence of silver dirhams during the period of the issuing of 
the largo copper coins by the ITrtukis is greatly in favour of Dr. Kamhacek'a theory; but it is 
almost counterbalanced by the fact that after the introduction of a silver coinage by TJrtuk-Arsl&n 
of Muridw, the copper coinage still continued, though certainly in less numbers and perhaps smaller 
size. It is difficult to believe that silver and copper dirhams should circulate together* issuing from 
the same mint ; or, on the other bund, that copper coins which had recently possessed the value of 
silver dirhnrua should suddenly, on the introduction of silver dirhams* be degraded to the value of 


ordinary/ufifcfl. This, in fact, taken together with the small number of silvered dirhams that have 
been preserved, forms the main obstacle to Dr. KambaceVs view of the denomination of the Urtuki 
coinage. With regard to the origin of the copper image-coinage, Dr* Karabncek thinks it may be 
traced to the copper issues of the Latin princes whom the Crusading mania hod brought to Syria; 
and that the principal reason of the substitution of copper for silver was the general exhaustion 
which oppressed the countries afflicted by the so-called ‘Holy War/ and which rendered a silver 
coinage impossible. 

Whilst acknowledging the strength of the arguments in favour of tbo dirham-view of the 


(na the UrLokl fotiu r ^ U ^ fA* puett cf 

tfw a ft ft wwtArr , aunb A# put f ur fArwr taro, (At pmt if 
ffoW, mt iy 9H4* r'mj'Qrtd iktm w wir ^ on*' In o>thtT wnk, 
thli form of the verb mtHfU, m this opplintjon, to U*t in r^vi 
or yrof* money, in order to mw whether it If gpod. Thu con- 
Hfiifin of thti inrlining with the primary njt.iuio^ of ** r to 


St thin? f« W, u caiifc *vd ; for tejticg a 

»lfl IKphi.1 tin nupictsq that ft ,* bad. lie™ ii, aftor all js(j* 
muth ditf B pea« between tint M d Dr.K*ti M d*'( rendering of 
iht- word- 

1 I»d* I, (ISfiSJ pp, 265-300. 

J la the Bntuli Hnwitm there ti one UitnkC toio which u 
,f£*d ifulcad of nlttrtj. 


the rmrm TruEtatASS. 
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Urtuki coinage, it is to be regretted that we hare not more positive evidence on the subject. At 
present, though the weight of the evidence leans heavily to Dr. Jvnmbacek's side, it must be 
admitted that his point is not yet absolutely proved. 

§ 6. The copper coins, which form the great majority of the Urtuki mintage, range in weight 
from 2;8 to 17*0 grammes (43 to £03 English groins) ■ uud in diameter from, iv to XI on Mionnet’s 
scale to 1 j English inch). The average weight may bo placed at about II grammes (170 grains), 
and the average diameter at about vm (1| inch) of Mionnet’s scale. 

The few silver coins of tho series weigh about £'9 grammes, and arc of the diameter of Mionnet’s 
v. The weight, it will be observed, nearly corresponds with that of the old Amawi and ’Abbas i 
dirham. 


Table I.—Sczebaixs to whom the tJimratis did Homage on their Coins. 
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Taull II.—DYNASTIES CONTEMPORARY AVITII THE IJRTUKT TURKtTMANS, 
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SU1II3MATA ORIESTALIA. 


Table HI —CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE UETUKf FRINGES. 


I. KayfA Like. a.h. 405-039, 
i. SukmuQ i. 405, 

It. Ibrahim. 403. 
in. D&tfud. c. 503. 

iv, Kam-Arslin. c, 543. 

v. Muhammad. 570, 
vr. Stikm&n it. 531. 
vit. Mahmud. 597, 
vni. Maudud. 619-639. 

II. Eh art APi rt Lise. a.h. 581-620. 
I. Abu-Bakr L, 581. 
ii. Abu-Bakr n. C. 600-630. 


HI, M Abidin Line. a.h. 502-715, etc. 
i. fl-Ohdzii. 502. 

u. Timiirtash. 516. 
m. AlpJ. 547. 

iv. fUGUzi n. 572. 

v. Yuluk-Arslan. 580. 

vi, Urtnk-Arsl&n. c, 597. 

vii. Gb&zi. 637. 

aiii. Kara-Arslan. 658. 

ix. DA^vud. c. 691. 

x. Glim n. c. 693. 

xi. 'Ali Alpi. 712. 

Ml. Salih. 712-715, etc. 1 


* Sbjune-ad-iSin wn* rtdl ftipninj* w*hc-n Abu-bFEda wnrtu hU history in a-w. 715. 


Table IT.—GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE HOUSE OF URTUK. 
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//MijrN-A/tafia [JfriirtfjV 

f J/or* jVh, -61C.! [ Jtfh yy df &n i 1 516 rirt. 1M. 

61S F fur ti short time- “ died -SIS. 

Mnfffldfarikiiii 51B, 


+ AH 

[JfiWeft 

ew-f. 496, 


I 


Muiami&uJ 

ffruftp 070; 

'.rtitfp'HO, 


Ahti-bakr 

[JOjr.'fljcfiff, SSI. 

Ahli-hitr 
JVypfil rtrf fin 
[ Ekaridpirt} in 620. 


Alp 

ok., 547. 

n -m h ftii U- 

[ Jfertff*, rtc 4 671* 


rt: l i l r jin 

Balak 

fin Soknin 1 
tuimoh 48SF-494 
p if-w^ n «tfl „ 4071 

//dmipip 017; 

_ ^0^0, 617 : 

dikd 016. 

^InliraM 
&hiM^nd-dhi 
[Al-Bir* A 
before 0&5- 

Son 

before 077- 


[J6n 

TflU-l 


SrfffllA IL 

Kufh-tvf-ti* ytfr-mHBm 

'[fiy/ij 4r rftfi/, 561. 4 007. 

MuidLd 

J2w£N-tttafrH 

619-629. 


. -Anita 

[Mfiidf*, rn. 


I 

Crtuk-A nltdi 

Jfdfir-md-dtH 

[jrdndbt 597- 

Ob&ri 

fipJai-Btf-fim 

[Minfin, 637- 
Kari-Anita 
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COINS OF THE GRTD'K fS. 

I. URTT7KIS OF KAVT.V. 

IV. Fakhr-ad-din Kara-arslan. am, tire. 513-570. 

Type I. 

K Copper. (PL i. fig. gxItu.) i.n. 556. (British ^usciiid. jVkiw. Chron. toL xiii, p. 284, bo. I.) 
Obi-, Half- figure to right: In kit hand, sceptre ; Iter. j 

•J !*•... . Uii^un 


[Copied, probably, from a common Late- 
Byzantine- tjpe p Been on the cobs of Con- 
s tontine vir and ELrenq. j 


3 £ 

js? 

Below, fleurtm. 

Xo pint* except the diacritical "points of yJ and the u o f <L_,. yj represents 5SS; 1 the numerical 
value of kU being 500, of ^ 50 t md of • 6. The l of is omitted, as on many other examples. 

Typo II. 

2. Copper. (FI. iv. fig. 1.) a h. 559. (The late CoL C. 9. Guthrie's Collection.)* 

Hev. A. TTaI facingj bofe-hcidfidi 

hi. js? ulXLjl 


0»T. 


1 

1 


j 


Ha1f-%nn?j facing, 
crowned* 


r 

u 

4. 


The first stroke of the of is taller than the others ; the of J and the ^ of L_i are dotted; 
mi, too, the ^ and of 11 U (<kl* 

Type TIL 

3, Copper, (PL h, fig, 2.) ajl 660, (British Museum. Jin t Chrvn. no, 3,) 


Qbt. 


m 31 m 


‘C“ 


l> Head, facing. -|j 

t 


Exr. I _ ,11 


r eHli,!LyM ^ i a 

j ^L+iLl Jjjlj L 

-3 J_ h \ * f 


Diacritical points on reverse to ^ of k^» r + and of j of \ji t ^ of »J\ and of ^ and of 

and a line (representing the two points) over tzJ of The j of^jl is prolonged into a 

foliate ornament. 

3 It. m rttniirtnblu flat tbia rimple cipkutHsn hat tumi s Id the EntL^ MuKirm thon) u mother fpwintcn similar io 
before proposed, «l»pt bj myS4.ll m the JfittL, CAr&n. this, bat rather inferior in comiftfan, which hu been described 

vol. xtn. p- £84* by me m the Nim. C\rm r vd* xui. p + 3S0. 





1G 


SCinSMATA OEIENTAUA. 


Ob*. 


Type IV 

1. 

4. Coppor. (PL if. fig- a.) a .it. 5(52. (British Museum. A T im. Chrm, ns. 5.) 

Rsv, _ <—^—1* 

.1 tiH It* 


f 

>L Hiilf-figtirc, lacing. p 
^ [Copied, perhaps, from 1_ 

j 


h Byzantine coin ns- 
presenting theYiigin.] 


J- 


jjlj ss 


jjjl ^ yUL, 


Tha ^ of Is-;, the x and ^ of oU—the t2J and ^ of A?v . ■■■« ! ', have their proper diacritical pints; 
though in the com of ttie ^ of £5U the diacritical pints can scarcely be called proper, as the letter serves for 
ihc hast of hemz nud therefore should not be dotted. 

A variety m tbo British Museum differs only in points, md not much in t hm, so fur as the indUtinetneas 
of the coin permits mo to judge. 

2 . 

5, Copper, (PL it. fig< 4.) a.e. 570. (British Museum. JVfitwe- Ores. no. 7,) 

Same: but small winged figure, to left, behind left shoulder of central figure; and, on the opposite side of 

figure, date j « 

Diacritical points to the and ^ of \. 


3. 

tL Copper. A,n. 570. (Fata Collection* 460..V 

Same as preceding;, but rev, murg. jJl y§b ^ ^ " ■ * »*.' f instead of Aatemdft I p\*t\ 

and rev, area J*jlj instead of Jjlj . 

Until I was informed of the existence of this bat coin 1 was inclined to think that Iba-ahAthir was 
correct in bis dale of Knra-AreLan'B death (a.e. 5G2), and that the occurrence of that prince's name on a coin 
of ihe year 570 (no. 5 ) was to be explained by Xur-mLdiu having omitted to alter the reverse of hh father's 
coin when ho changed the date. But no. G* besides confirming tbc date 570, brings further evidence by the 
name of the Khatifnh ALMostndt. who did not begin to reign till 565, three years after the death of KarS- 
Aratan r a* recorded by Ibn^al-Athir. TFe cannot choose but to accept the testimony of these two monuments, 
and to place the death of Knni-Arririn at 570, or the earlier part of 571+ Xo coin of Nur-ati-din ia known of 
tm earlier date than 571, and this tew goes to support tbo evidence of the two coma of Kara-Ansi An* One 
difficulty remaina—the coincidence of the fl&m& of the Khalifnh Al-Mastanjtd, who died in 565, on the coin 
bearing tbo date 570. This I think must bo explained by the suggestion I offered before as to tbc reverse of 
Kara-Arslan's fourth type having been left unchanged when the date on the obverse was altered: the difference 
I now make in tho explanation is that it was left unchanged by Karl-Aralan himself, whereas before I 
supposed that it was his son Xur-ad-din who had altered the date, but not the reverse. 

Tbo orthography JiJo is very tmusuaL Ordinarily the name is written oJj, in which ease the j 
should be marked with maJddh (J*lj) to show that it la a contraction for jj. The transliteration JM-ud 
[based upon the vulgar pronunciation Jylo) is incorrect; it should be BawuiL 

1 Brought to my notice! by Dr lfiau + Knhcrlicb deut*cher p GcDtnii-CoaiuJ. Odwa. 
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Tjpe V. 

7. Copper. (FI. It. fig. 5.) (British Muslim, Xuut. Cfir on. no. 9.) 


Odt. A. Full figure of Tinged Yietory to right; hold¬ 
ing in right hand tablet inscribed , and 
in left hand wreath; beneath sis. 


U\ 

JjUJI *j 

Beneath, ornament. 


i 

3 


M. ^ICTOEIACOJfSTAKTLtlit^O. 

[Copied from a coin of Constantine, struck 
at Siseia, in Fatmonia.] 

Type VL 

I* 

8 s Copper. (British Museum* Num. Chrm, no. 11.) 


a 

c 

s.. 


Guv, 


Eev, 


y 

t 


id* 

Ul CiLUSi 

JjM H 


<* 

vT 

C 


ijJ 

__ The common late-Byzantine type ^ 

^ of Christ, auroolate, silting on 
4^ bolding book* 

[The typo may bo seen on come 
of Manuel is Comnenas,] 4 

On the oby f diacritical points under the three ^s; 1 and over the first ^ of 

On the reVr semicircles over the of ^Wi and J jbtl , muhmilahs over the * of J and the 4 nf ^-■e- J r 
and sbaddfih over the J of , The l_? and ^ of both are dotted, also the ^ of ^i 1 and the of 

£. 

9 + Copper- {Britiah Museum. JYiun. €hron. no, 13<) 

it 


+ * ! V 

Pt f is substituted for 

^ XF~ 


Points;, ctc Tf as ( 8 )* 


3. 

10, Copper. [FL ir* fig. 6.} (British Museum. Xum. Cirat. no. 14.) 

Same as (0J, but a countermark, of unintelligible derite, is struck on the ohv. left, near the bottom. 

No muhin Slabs etc. 

Use letters and ciphers on the obverse of these coins have never been interpreted, and I do not Chink; any 
meaning can ho attached to them. The explanation of their occurrence which I venture to offer is that the 
Oriental engraver, unable to decipher the Greet inscriptions ic„ xo, of the original Byzantine coin, substituted 
whatever Arabic letters or ciphers first came into his head. The analogy of other coins of the scries does not 
permit us to a&mme that religious scruples wore the cause of the change. It is worth noting that the ciphers 
which occur on (0) comprise the ten digits, neither more nor less: rif VA^ 

1 The tira dots under Irf 
shrtrt horisflata! Ilim* 

* It hu£ b«D EnggtaM tint 
regularly in the ntdvr of ths v\ik 
Thra u E^rtniuly sompiIiiHg u 
I'arfEi njuKuyiisa. 


am Mur.dmd* bo ^ m fumi ft letter* ira the talt-hwwl-side might Tn\ wdl ha J^A, though 

it in hwd to so* why ihu — and J ire not cotusectSl. IkwomJ 
the Otto* ofl (SJ urn mmngtJ ^ ^ 

four letters hnwFi'r, the order of tbo tibjod in mi 
r ^ ,,|fiJ ttidir dUcoTmd- We vhauld have tu chan^ 1 intojj^ 

" justify this ylhw. Tlie (otn mid t4* sate 




* 


IS 


NUmSMATA ORIEXTALtA. 


Typo vil 

IL Copper- (PL iv. flg, 7.) (CoL Guthrie f a Collection.) 

Oar. Bust of Christ, head surrounded by aw aureole Bet* 

of six rays; two dote between alternate pairs 
of rays. In the field, iE xc and a cross 4 1 ? 
and signs designed apparently to represent 
the letters EHManOtka* 

[A common Byzantine type.] 


*5 


is-'j' ^ 
'i-i i. t, * 

U 


] i*W' 


L- 5 


4i 

<1 


A specimen {*) in tho British llusenm (jVk m* CAroa. no, 16) differs from that described above only in 
haring a lino over SC as well as over IC, Another specimen (A) differs from (11) in having fonr dots 
instead, of two between the alternate rays of the aureole, and ^ inserted between \ and ^L 1 * [ibid. no. 15)* 
The expression u in the days of KariB Arslan” seems to point to the coin not having been struck by 
Kara-Arslan himself, but by some governor tinder him. 


V * Jfua-AD-DiN Muhammad, a.it. 570-5SL 
Type L 

12. Copper. (PL L fig* cliik) a*h. 571- (British 31 iiveum. _Vhjjj. no* 17.) 




AngoI t ourcolate - 

Bev. 


right wing raised; \ 

3 l 


uH y uH 

J loft hand bolding ^ 

i 1 


(i 3 scroll, which hangs ^ 


over right arm. 



In the Guthrie collection there is a specimen {a) differing from (12) only in omitting the \ of Li * 

Type II, 

13. Copper. (PL i. fig, cl?.) A,n + 576. (British Museum. Aiiai. Chrm * no, 12.) 


0 nr. Within ensped pointed arch o f double 

lines, figure, seated on throne; in 
right hand orb, in left sceptre, 

4 f 

J- Two balls represent tho arms 
^ throne. Abo ve the arch two angels, 

each spreading a wing over tho acme 
of the erch. 




VIILJU. r 

of the f. j- 


Rev* 


j*\A\ 



\ 


On this coin the final letters of and jJJ and tho ul/ of ^,1*0 and tho ^5 of^^ terminate in 

an ornament; which, however, Mar&dom’a engraver hap omitted to represent in the plate. 
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Type IIL 

14. Hopper. (PL it* fig. 8.) Al-Hua. [Kayfil.] jl.h. 578. (British Museum, iVlmi- 21-) 


Oht. A. Head to left* diademed, 

[Copied from coin of Sclenkna n. f but 
reversed; the engraver having copied 
the coin directly on to the die* without 
first reversing It] 

k, H=- L V"* j- ^ h‘.‘ 1 t H ^ II I ' h 


Bet. 


, 1 ! 


JAaI' 


s 


SL.1 1, 


-!* 1 J—'J 1 cH i£> 


-*L 


Jl r L-JI 


I- 


,.^j3 


The expression it **«f *^= ’ab-tai-HdA for JJ 1 if-imi-fidi ie most uncommon. The curse 
^ r i ^aL* , which $o long puzzled immimufiftto, is translated (in its full form ns it occurs on coins of 
I'l-Ghazf it. of Maridiii—no. 35 ff.) by Dr. Knrab.icek (ATtun. £t\L Wien, 1869) Vrrftueht sm\ wer diesem 
Dirhem finen Srfiiwpf anihul t Cumd 5m h* who putt an affront upon (hit dirhem, Le. dkh&murt it, or damage* it* 
credit. It may better perhaps bo rendered Caned he he who test* thk dirhem (see p. 0* note 4), jitT* ^ 

The writer of equity baa been differently read, but there cud, be no qucation that this, which was published bv 
Castiglionip is the true form; and that the other suggestions, such as J AaI^ were founded on ill-preserved 
specimens. 

VI. KuTB-AI>Dl5f SuKMAN JI. A.H. 5S1-597. 

Type r 
L 

to. Copper. Al-Ififn. [KayfiL] ±m* 581, (British Museum- JHum* draft* tK*. 23.) 


Kkt. 


M 


Opt. A. Boarded head of king to left 
[Copied from fta£$aiuan coma.] 

M. |£r cs)lj jJJt pprfl ^Lc 

ijU yjyUjy 

(The last two words (£jU ) are in an inner 

line* for want of space in the outor + ) 


2 . 

m * Copper. (PL iv. fig, S.J Al-Ilisn fc [Kayfa.] a.h. 58U (Qathrie Collection .) 1 
At aides of rev, ] jJ[^\ tl£L*SI instead of j^-aj | ^ ^yL* * out! the y preceding AjI« 4 ^in 

obr. morg. is in the inner line with 1-L 

This is the first occurrence of the name of a liege-lord (except the spiritual suzerain^ the KlmhTnh) on 
UrtukS colna, In the same year Snlah-ad^din^s name occurs also for tho first time on the coins of Y uhj k- 
Arsliin of Maridtn (op. no. 42). 

1 A rJJtiiUr coin bdou^mg to the British HusenE U publiiliL’d In ihti AV». CA™, liii. S93, no. 24, 
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NOIlSlfATA ORIENTAXrA. 


Type II. 

IT. Copper. (PL v. fig. I.) 1 a, a. 584. (British Alu^um. JWm. Churn, no. 25.) 


Oar. • 

Two beads, back to back, 

[Copied from cob of Augustus and Agijppn 
struck at Xemnusus (£Tismea) + ] 


BEt. iJJ' yjJjl 

^ JjUSI 

,f | 0 —J uri^' 

^ W uH i **' 1 r. 

y £ 

V . 1 I* 


Env, 


Another specimen (a) in the British Maseum (iVtfW, t’ r Ar*?i. no, 26) differs only in having the * in the 
Mrae line as l* Jl; and the j in the earae lino m * 

Typo IIL 

18. Copper. {PL v. fig. 2.)* ix,W4* (British Museum. JTiun* Chron* no. 28.) 

Oar, A* Half figure facing, With helmet, and 
aureole ; holding in right hand sceptre; 
in left, orb* 

[The idea wvm to have been taken from 
a Byzantine type of about the time of 
Justinian I.; but the aureole is un- 
“ accountable.] 


M. 


LU 


u*+^J 1 1> 


l, -. ', f 


3 

v 

\ 


r ut 

J fc-T ■ i i 4' 1 L ' ^ — 1 

* 


^ —* ( L *f^ |J J 

«W 


t 


Over the Erst letter of ornament like the sign for Aries+ hot ween two points. 

In the ftuthrio collection there is a specimen (o) similar to (16), hut the points in the field of the reverse 
arc wanting] although the ornament remains. 

YIT. NAsm-AU-ais MabmDp. a,b + 597-619. 

Typo I* 

I. 

19. Copper. (Pl. v.flg. 3.) Amid, a.h, G14. (British 31 iiMnm. Mm, Vkron, no. 81.) 

OftT. A. Two-headed Imperial Eagle Eet + 

(fttrA mn$ firmed by a man* .c" 
bearded Affrtd) standing on 
pedestal of interwoven lines. 


M. | U Jit ^Ut tlOill 
^ erf (irf 


LjJI r us 
JL*J1 JUJ1 


\ 

\ 


1ST 

■ , I ' •*> 'l £ 


jJljLijUja 

.ia 


uri U-J 
^ L.rf 


l 


Another exampk (a) in tlis British II list; um baa a rmihmilah ortr the ^ of j^JcS, A third example 

l An imjR'rfoet ipeduiMi btlongtog to the llirnlcB (klllMitton 9 An imperfort *pmmH] Moaning to ton Uiiruku CitUcclion 
U cngrsTMl La PL L fly. cut. i» ognved is PI. i. fig. tits. 
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(J) differs from (19) in that ^Jill is dirided, being put in the lower lima; end wJ of W.UU i* treated 
in like fashion. 

This is the only occasion on which the name of the Salj iifci Sultan of Anatolia (or Kntn) appears on the 
coins of the Kayfa and Amid family. 

20. Copper. Al-Hisn. fEayfu.] a.h. til 5. (British Museum, jYmni. CAron. no. Si.) 


.J 


l 

■C" 

t 


3 ^ 


r UJt 

UzJ' 


\ d^J \!l-i -? 

\ JjWI 

A*' 


1 


Ouv. Imperial eagle as before Rev* 

but wings not human \ 
pedestal different from 

u 

preceding § and on 

eagle's breast* 

v otct jo of the first I, and ^ of ^U of . and * of the second lLC ^ 1 . Fo-int 

over ^ of and of ^ * 

Another specimen (a) in the British Museum (PI. v. fig* 4) differs in having no mubmilah* over the two 
iLfLLt^Sj and no point over ^ . 

AI-Mnlik Al- r Add Ahu-Bakr* whoso nnme appears on this coin as that of llcge-lord* was the brother of 
Sallh-ad-diEL Ho died this same year 615. 

21. Copper, (PI. i. fig. cLvtm) Amid, j,h. 617, (British Museum. iNim* CAron. no. 36.) 

Obv, A, Imperial eagle as before* but smaller* 
and inclosed in a circular figure formed 
by the intersection of two quasi-ovals* 
which are surrounded by a plain circle 
and an outer dotted circle. 

M. Inner. |^U \ JU\ [ ^CUl 

Outer. | jj I ^ | *Sj*s** 

tPj' utf 


E BTi 


Hexagram* within circle. 

In centre, 

j*uji 

In the triangular spaces between lints of hexagram, 

£jUi*d 1 jiLz 1 | I 5— 

In spaces between besagmtn and circle, 

&* Il I I j * 1 ^ 1 

Point over ^ of ^ on obverse. Three points over the of JLz on reverse. 

A variety in tho British Museum has the obverse margin divided A+-S"* | instead of 

Jla-et* ^ [ Jy*sr* (Xm, €hm, no. 37). 

Al-Mnlib Al-K&tnil ^f^ir-ad-din Muhammad was son and principal successor of AbWdih 
22. Copper* (PL v. fig. 3*) am* 610? (British MneeuiiL 2Fu«u Vhron* no. 33,} 


Qnv + A. Imperial eogk within circle. 
M. ? , - ^jJlj 


Ret* 


s 


?L 


•L« 


j 


r*\ *JJI B-.J 
ilX-i+K 

5 ^ 

The two-headed eagle was apparently the armorial badge of the city of Ainid. Tho first coin struck 


4 








mmimAiA oeiextalia. 




at that diy since the introduction of images an Muhammadan coins beats this eagle * and Ramusio 1 * records 
that ha observed it on many parte of the walls of Amid. lie does not seem, however, to have remarked any eagle* 
with grotesque wings formed of the bearded heads of men, such as appear on the coin described above (19). 

The origin of the two-headed eagle Is very obscure. One thing alone h certain, that it was known in 
the Enst long before it was adopted by the Emperors of Germany. We find it on coins of ’Imad-ad-din Zangt 
of ISinjar, struck in the year 1190 (a,h. 583), and on TJrtuki coins of 1217 (614) j whibfc the Emperors did not 
make nee of it till the year 1345. 1 M. do Longperier 3 believes that ho has discovered the elue to the history 
of this eagle in a relief at the village of Boghar Kicui, in Asia Minor, on which are represented two attendants 
of one of the principal ancient divinities, placed upright an a two-headed eagle. Further, on the side of a 
block of stone (the front of which is hewn into the form of a giant bird), at Euyuk, is cut the figure of a 
two-headed eagle, which 1L do Longpcrier conjectures to have been sculptured by the Snijukis in imitation 
of the ancient relief at Boghar Kieui T which may very probably have struck them by iU resemblance to thu 
fabulous bird the *Ankd, described as the greatest of birds, carrying off elephants as a kite carries off a mouse.* 
The Grfti^is and Atubfga then copied the eagle from the Raljukle; and, finally, the Flemish Count*. in their 
intercourse with the Baljukis, became acquainted with the device end introduced it to Europe. 


I'n* XL 


23, Copper. (PL v. fig. tL) A.n. CHS? 
Onv. Man on lion, holding in right 

lj hand short sword; behind, 

"* TJrtukl damgbah. 

j** 


(British Museum. Aum. C*hrm* no. 40.) 

Ret. A. JUt CSLUt 
J.IS 31 JXiJI 

M. | 1 ^ | yJI JY& 1 J+U\ \ r USl 

* j'' L 1 * r ■ 1 


TIE RuKK-ATKOix ALtodudl a.h. 619 - 629 . 


24. Copper. Amid, a.h. fl2L 

Oav* ^mall Imperial eagle, in circle, within square, 
within second circle, the whole surrounded 
by dotted circle* 

In spaces between inner circle and square. 

1 r 11 bti^i | h | 

In spaces between square and outer circle, 
chJ b)* 


Typo I. 

(British Museum. Aum. CBrau no, 43 .) 

Itfcv* Same arrangement of circles and square m on 
obv*, except that the centre circle is orna¬ 
mented with four loops. 

Within inner circle, CXUll 

In spaces between inner circle and square, 

^ I lJjA | i\ | ^XUi 
In spaces between square and outer circle, 
\jM\ r U SI i [dllj | *1!1 fl ill If 


\±*~**f*-'' j~*'' i^aS 

Another specimen (a) in the British Museum (.Yum, Chron. no. 44) has the date reversed Hr. fPL v. fig. 7.) 
The use of ciphers instead of the regular numerals ia Yfiiy unusual on these coins. 


1 fltftt * rifftri rtrmfti da f7» + Acft. ItAMLtsio, 

1L 70 OWt IflOfl). 

1 fpATTKima, Cemm. -Sent. GUth*#. X. 241 * 

3 Lojto i f jLttE (Rci ic w of Tmitr and 11 amiltoah £rr 4rrh&i. 
iL (old Hfin]. 


* Lave, Uoutaud m\d On* tffkto, i*. Bote 22. In the 
Guthrie Collectiim U a rnuarlcahte coin TCpresrntmg the EClb 
or T Ank& unymg off seTnnd ctaphuite in its tilotu. 
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II. VJLTUKrs OF KH.4RTAFIRT. 

I. 'Imao-ad-dik AhC-Bakr. a.h. 581-erVc. 600 , 
in* I* 

25. Copper. (PL v. fig. 8.) a.u. <5B5. (Guthria Collection,) 


Obv. Figure, almost naked, on serpent; tail of 
rerpent coiled sis times ; extremity hold 
in left hand of figure. 


Ret, 


1 

3 

\ 


jUi JaaSI 

W'j-t vt-iji*!' 

j—*** vH Ai> 


41 


c* 


.US1 


Tito British Museum possesses an example of this excessively rare coin , 1 but its condition is not quite 
equal to that of the specimen contained in tho Guthrie Collection. 


Type II 

26. Copper. (PL v. fig. &,} a.u. 586. (Guthrie Collection.) 


Onv. Head to left, diademed. 


Rev. 


3 

3 

1) 


JJJ-* 

ui— ■> J—i' 

JL—j\ U_l 

iJ!l j* 

nr:] 


r 


There oro two specimens of this type {Nttm. Chren. nos. 47, 48) is the British Museum, hut neither 
of them is quite equal in preservation to that of tho Guthrie Collection. 


1 It ii described in tbc AW. Ckrtm. xiiL f r 301 p ho. 4G: but urtklo trs photographed from a cast of CqL Unthrie's ipoduM, 

ihc illuatmlLDn of iho tibvi.™ in tha pEate areowpiiQyiiig the of whkli bulk uilw lire mw cihibiicd in PL t. fig. 8. 
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NUMISBtATA OBIEHTALiA. 


in. unTu^rs OF MARIBrX. 


IL Bir&AM-AD-Dbr TdjuhtAsic. a + h. 516-547* 
Typo I. 

27. Copper. [British Muscueu. JViejm. Chrou. m* 49.) 


Out- Head iu right, 

[Copied tom coin of Antioch us m*] 


R£T. J/1 

% fJUl cXLtSi <L 

*■ 

i C]T 


■■j' L—JjUi 


32 ^jU 


Beneath rev. flciiron: reuhmilah over 


t 


2S. Copper, (British Museum. JVbtii, CSrcm* no. 51.) 
Same: but counter* tamp, upsidft-dawn, upon the neck, , 


The British Mu stum possesses a variety (n) which difTera from (27) only in the addition of * * 0T«r the <* 
of Jl*!1 (^um* Cfrrmi. no. 52)—PL ii. gl 

The coins with the counters tamp are none the less to be attributed to Timurhish because (as 

the stamp shows) they wm in currency during Najm ad-dia h s roign. To attribute them to the latter would 
clearly be an error. 


III. Kajm-ad-uin Af.pi, a.h. 347-572. 


Type L 

29. Copper. (British Museum. 

Obv + Head as on preceding cotne of Titnurliiti; on 
neck but not upside-down and 

not ns a couDtentomp, there being no si pi 
of tho edge of tho punch such a.9 is seen on 
tlio last two coins of Timnrtash* 


Nkm, Citron* non 53.) 
Ray . ^71 w 

1 - c 


■5 


— uH 


B' nrath ret . flcurori, Mubmiliali over ofjitii*! and i_r of flint ^ . 



30. Copper. (Cl. ii. ciu.) (British Museum, JVirm. Cftrrn. no. 55.) 

Same: hut, on the cheek, (shown bp square edge of tho punch), counturstanip, (nearly obliterating (he name 

on (lie nect),^L,W ul£L* fr¬ 
it >• evident that Xojmod'din at first used his father's coins, merely counters tamping them with his 
own some. THien it become nscFssary to issue fresh money, ho struck coins of the same type as those which 
he had been using; hut he altered the reverse, by substituting his own name and titles for those of Timurtosh; 
and he also incorporated into the die of the obrorec his own name, which before had only been counters tumped. 
He then appears to hare made some acquisition to his territory, end to hare commemorated the accession by 
putting on his coins a counter-lamp which gives him the title of King <?/ Diyiir-bakr, After this he used ether 
types than that of Timur tush. 
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Tjpe II. 

31. Copper. (British Museum. Muin. Chrcn- no. 57.) 


OSV. *sT 

Two busts. diademed* face to face, 

[Copied from coin of 
Gnitian and Yulentinian if.] 

^ j «l£JU 


Ret. 


£ 

y 

3 j 

9 


Two figures, standing, facing. 

[Copied from com of John ii. Cuiri- 
eimlllh, reft raddling the aureola In 
Viifid crowning Hie Emperor Find¬ 
ing on h-ur right, hu fight hand mi 
hU breast,. lin loft hcihiing the mm- 
bearing orb] 

ipj 


Pi acritieal points to yl of . 

The British Museum possesses two varieties (JVmja« Chrm* niw« 58 and 59) of the coin just described, of 
which one is represented in PI. il orr* They both differ from £31) in writing l jj\ instead of A 

further il is ti notion between the three coins is to be obierred : the first represents the cross (on the orb 
by three points «\ p the second by two : * the third by one* 

1 hare put this type before the next, because I consider the simpler arrangement of its inscriptions* and 
their shortness, and the absence of any year of issue, as indications of an earlier date* 


Type HL 

1. 

32. Copper. 4iU» 553. (British Museum. Mm, C&rm, no. 00.) 

Gar. A. Head, diademed, nearly facing, 

M. CiX* ^jjl J^Ul (JUS! lInUI! 

There are two varieties of this coin in the British Museum—{*} PL ii. c?. (Mum* Chron, no* 61 ), same, 
hut rer. marg r ^ ^jlc JjI ^ ^ J\ ; and within mug. to siL^^v, ^Lj ( 

to dex. —(&) ( 7 W£ no* 62 )* same as (tf) p but ^, ■■■ ^Uj and are transposed and 

JUj its omitted. 

2* 

33 . Copper. *.n. 559 . (British Museum. Mum. Chrrn* no. 64 .) 

Same os ( 32 fl): but is substituted for ^Uj cud is inserted. 


M. 


Ret. A. Bust, crowned* facing. 

[The dress seems to he Byzantine,] 

Ji' l( j-1' 

^ A 1 ^ 

Within morg. to dex. ^,.,,,+.>, ■ 
To £ 111 . . 


man £1 TUI1ECU1XS. 


1 


irrr" 11 *^ 
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XUmmATk OEIEXTAXIA, 



Type IV. 

•54. Copper. (PL ii. co.) (British Museum, iVunr, Chran. ties. 65.) 


mm m 


Two heads facing slightly turned 
uwny one from the other, 

[A common Byzantine type,] 

M Jjmj 


fe 

+<T 



Bet. 

*d^ f ? 

i 

Hoad facing, crowned; 

-i 

_3* 

within small circle of dots. 


^rf 



There aro three varieties in the British Museum— fa) (AW. CSfot* no. 60), same, gscept that 
4 LU and are transiwsod,—(4) no. 69), same as (34), but ^---■■■^d is 

substituted for 4 Hj *11 and M for ^,-^^*11 ^-*1 + —'<?) (AuJL no, 70), oamo as ■ 0 *Lj), but 

^ - "■■■*!' k >5ib3tltutcd for 41b and 411 ^b for , 

The occurrence of the name of the Khahfah Al-Alustanjid limits the date of 34 and 34a to 555—566 : 
whilst that of Al~Mnftfadf limits the da to of 345 and 34<? to 566—575, But it is clear that the u-hde of 
Type IV, must have followed Type III., for wc cannot suppose that 34 and 84a were struck before 553, 
whilst 345 and 34<f were struck after 566. Granting* then, that 54 end 34a wore struck after Type IIL, 
i.pt. after 559, their date is limited to 559—566, On the other hunch 844 and 34 c must have been struck 
between the access ten of AhMustndi ami the death of Najm-ad'dln, i.*„ between 566 and 572, 


IV. Kutb^aikdLn r^&HAzi il A.ir. 572-580. 

Type I. 

1. 

35. Copper, a.ji, 577. (British Museum. Ifam* CAron. no. 71.) 


\ 


yT^J 4 ^ 

.*-^J_ll l-Li 


Onv, v*^- tr 1 ^ Eev t 

Two busk* diademed, facing; one larger than 
the other. 

[Copied from coin of Ilcraklius r + and hia son 
Hotmklius Conitan ti t™; but the Emperor’s 
Ward has been shaved, and the diadems 
hnvc been much altered. J 

Muhmilahs otcTjf--*I and . 

2 . 

36 . Copper. AiH. 5 / 6 . (British Museum. 5 f wsi, (^™. no, 72 .) 

Satae: but lutend of - , and } inserted before . ITo nruhmikhs. 

3. 

3T. Copper. A.n. 579. [British Museum. .A'wm, GUroji, uo. 73.) 

Sm* as (35): but £«J instead of and , omitted after t-J and after 


S. 

k. 

r 
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4. 

38. Copper. A.3. 590. (British Museum* Xum. Chron. no. 74,) 

Some 09 (35) : but instead of ^^4^ 

L Lf 4 hjU 

5 + 

39* Copper. (British Museum. JVum. C'&ron. no. 75.) 

Some us. (35): but : instead of ^*^- crt *-■* ^,-js-w , with the unit 

and dccimn! transposed ? ?), «LU 4 jU 

6. 

40. Copper. (PL vi. I-) 1 (British Museum, Xtw. Chr&n* no. 7G.) 

Same as (3o) ; btit ^ .■* J ~ : '- * ,, ■* .*.w .• ^ ■ ■ 1 -. L - « • r instead 0f f.. ■ ■* ■ , — * —-• ? . 

nijL* 

Point 070fj*^1. Mahmihihs over and ^j^xL*. 

I suspect that the dates of the last two coins Eire blundered, As they stand* they arc undoubtedly incorrect. 

On the curse'formula, which appears in its entirety on these coins ^ IJui), see 

above { Mrodtfrtim t p. 9 and note, and no. 14 of the coins of the Kayfu dynasty). 

The name of the Khalifah An-Nasir has been the subject of a very common mistake among numismatists. 
Instead of the full surname *4»-A r djrrV-/i-dhi i-IIdh they have -o melt uses found (aa on the coin 

jnet described) a form which they read n-JKff■ This, I need scarcely say, is a solecism of a gravL 
nature; and numismatists hare made a great point of the ignorance or caralc-^ncss of those who had to do with 
the striking of tbs coins* It seemed to me highly improbable that any one entrusted with the designing or 
engraving of on Arabic coin should have been so ignorant of tbe Arabic language as to doubly deface a noun; 
and I therefore thought it worth while to look into the matter a little more closely. The corns in the British 
Museum bearing the surname of the Khali fah An-Ntajir, about 250 in number, form quite larije enough □ 
collection to allow one to lay down general principles for the orthography of the name. By examining these 
250 coins I found that what I had at first suspected was in fact correct—(i) in every instance of the supposed 
there was a connexion between the base of the (supposed) l and the following J of 321, thus 

showing the word to he jJJ ; and (ii) consequently numismatists, Ignorant or forgetful of the elementary 
rule of Arabic orthography, that the alii of the definitive j/, when preceded by the preposition lit » dided, 
wore unable to see the reason for tbotwo 14ms occurring in juxtaposition, and accordingly attributed a solecism 
to the designers of tho coin by reading En-Nnflir-ad-dm. After having investigated the question for myself, I 
discovered that Fraehn, with bis usual accuracy, had already adopted thu tine reading ^j 35J ^-rlDl, 

The correct form, then, of the contracted surname Is w3JJ -rlSfl Jn-Nd£$r-li-d-iNn. In the full name 

i ^ v * J *• 

the word ^ J was defined by the following word wSft ; but that being removed in the contracted name* it 
became necessary to define in some other way, and the definitive was accordingly prefixed, thu 
resultant mooning king to the rtlifitm, i.o* whereas alone would mean fo a rtfifiw, 

1 An indistinct ^pceinicn of this type Is engravdl on PI- iL fig* ernt. 
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NUMISSIATA ORIENTAL! A. 


Tjpe n. 

4L Copper. {PL ii. fig. CXI.) (British Museum. JVkm. Chron. no. 77.) 


0»y. ^ 




Within dotted square, head to 
right, diademed. 

[Copied from coin of Constantin & I-] 




Rtv. or/U Jjt 

iKJUJt usu 

r ' 

^aJI wJUi JjI—kJI 
i\ _i \, _ *i\ cX _ 1 _- 


gf u r°j* AV 

There are some varieties In the incorrectness of the spelling of the word tiiLLd 1 — *.g. Ok-UI*! . On 
no example is it correctly spelt. 

The mrawal form [Bdmging] to mr fori th$ li*$ t the assembbigo of titles* and other peculiarities, induce 
the opinion that these coins were struck by some governor or chieftain tributary to the Urtulri Kutb-ad-din, 


V. HtftAM-AD-DtN YL 1 LTJK*AsSLANh aj, &S0-597* 


Onv* 


Type L 

L 

42, Copper. (PL ii, fig. cm*) xn* SSL [British Museum, JITmm. CS™ + nn* B5.) 


9 


Half-figure, right hand on 
breast 

[Probably copM \mn «stA of ArLi- 
vtude* ntill NCkrphortia . hut the 
rnhc is femtcnwl in freni, whereas 
ihu Uyumtine i* e^u-HnI 013 the 
right Acnldv.] 


% 

fe_ 


r 

V 


Key, Within hexagram of dotted lines* 

pL>\ 

jJd\ CJLU\ 
t—JjJI t 3L, 

u* 

Between hexagram and outer dotted circle, 
i’jL* I ^—4^- I («r) jl+J I Jo-1 1 Iva | 


2. 


43. Copper. {Sllctr4d*y A.n. oSl. [British Museum. iFffm. Chron. no. S3.) 

Same: but different obv. inscription p and differently divided : j3j£ I ^ jJI J 

*. 

4-1. Copper. A.n. 5B3. (British Museum. iffii** CSlrwe- no. 86 + ) 

Same cl* ( 43 ) : blit instead of 

1 A duplicate of thil caia in the British Museum [Yum. fiftrcui, qq, &|] Ii iimilirlf rjfawd, 
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4, 

45* Copper* a.b. 584* (British Museum. A T nm, Chrm no. S7.) 

Same as (43) : but instead of Jo-1 * 

5. 

46, Copper, a.h. 585. {Britrisb. Museum, Sum. Chrm. no. 89.) 

Same as {43): but instead of „ 

Pictr&sz&WAki (Xum* JM. no. 264) publishes a coin (a) wbioh resembles (43) in everything but the 
date, which is 586 instead of J^l)* 

It has already been noticed (op. no. 16) that the name of S&Mh-ad-dlo. as licgc-brd occurs on the coinage 
both of Kayfd and of Marnlin in tins same year 5SU 


Type H. 


47. Copper. (PI, vi. fig, 2,) A.n. 5S7-9* 


(British Museum. 2tkm* CSrpM, no. 90,) 


Oflv H CJL* *L* 

Two heads: that on the right, profile- to left; that 
on the left, smaller,, nearly facing* crowned* 
[The profile is probably copied from a coin of^Toro; 
bti t the head on the 1 c ft i& clearly Byzantine. — 
apparently n mixed type.] 


Rev. ^U1 

y ***\ ^ 

4_j,J —^ J 

y " 

Above, fleuron. 


Over _;Ls on rev. t muhmilah. 


Three other examples in the British Museum differ slightly from (47):—{ a ) omitting the fieri ran and 
the muhmilah; (f) p% substituting a pellet for the fleuron, and retaining the muhmilah; (r) transposing 
and substituting pellet for fieurou (like i) P and retaining muhmilah, 

M r e can scarcely suppose that this typo ™ issued before the last coin (46a) of Type I, was struck; the 
a $w of the dote is thus fixed at 586. But it is probable that,, in the absence of political changes 
which might necessitate an alteration itt tho coinage,—and we have no knowledge of such changes in this 
instance,—a fresh coinage w ould not be issued till the former one was exhausted, for which wo may allow 
a year. Hence we may fix the earliest date at which Typo II. was likely to be struck at the year 587* Tile 
fanmmts ad pitw is easily seen to be 589 ; for the name of SaMh-ad-din occurs on the coin, and lue died in 
589. lurther, a new type of coinage (Type III.) was introduced by Yuluk-Arsldn in 589, There remains 
therefore tho Harrow range of between two and three years (587 f 588* and part of 589) during which Type II, 
must have been struck* 
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XUariSlLiTA OBIESTAUA. 


Type IQ. 

1. 

48. Copper. A,u. S89. (British Museum. Hum. Chro*. no. 94 .) 


IiKV. A. 


.un 


o- 


ijjj 


Ost. Four full figures: one is seated in the midst, 
with head dejected ; behind stands another, 
with face in profile nnd right ana upraised; 
two other figures stand one on each aide of 
the sitting one, the figure to dorter with 
arms raised, that to sinister with arms down. 


yt- jL,ji ijsu *i 

^hjLuj JL;! 


2 + 


Ohy, 


49 . Copper, *.n. 589 . (British Museum. Ifum. Chn>*. no. 97 .) 

Ktr. A. JjWI fclSlJl 

It r U31 


Same as (- 18 ): 
but no star, and slight alterations 
in the figures, outer drapery 
being added to the side figures. 


Id 

3s 


* 


r — j-° 

wL, 

^fKrai. 

3!. Same as on (48), but j inserted in fjjj, 
wfore , and the century of the dote illegible. 

stamped with a oouutcnnLk'GG^i^^^V^flj^jj^ ^ ^7 CiW CW 1,0 98 J “ 

U diverted), (f) (/*,* no. 90) *Wd, omits the fleuron on rev. urea, 

3 + 

«». Copper. A.n. 600. (British Muslim. JTnn. Chrm. no. 100) 

S *“' “ <*> : *- *1—S ^*-= instewl ^Li. 

A * U» ftSfeh {AW <W , n , 10I) ^ ^ ^ 

* a ° “ "^r 5W 01 ti" * trf” 

t^z .b.x^^ b rr , x? r ^ 

“* —* “• —. * “ V 

tam «.»U to logf.™ .. Uwi, join, t , A. . „ ‘. ^ ** TC 

d "*th of tk, phi Sunccn lad',, -I „ T! , M " ”“ rc " "™'I- !»>“») &r 

-I ^ _ibl, b.... “ , ' U “ U ' “‘"f -« ■»*«* « which <h. r 
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Cl 1 

D I 


Type IT, 

JL 

51* Copper. A.n + 596 + (British Museum. JVku*. no. IOSI-.) 

()bf + JTdmeted figure, seated cross-legged ; 

holding* in right haitd p sword 
horizontal!j behind his head ; in 
left hand, a trunkless, hclmetcd, 
hen d } by the plume of the helmet * 
handle of sword crossed, tasaellcd. 

To dex., stem with three buds, 
beneath figure* flouron* 

Copper. A.a. 596, (British Museum, jlum. CMk no. 105 + ) 

Same : but inserted between ^IL^I and jjl p and 1 inserted in ^Jj J. 

&w 

d3. Copper. a.ji. 596, (British Museum. JFum. CArm* no. 104.) 

Same ns (51) i but on obv* to dex. (instead of stem with bads) the words written ride way a Ij 1 *y . 

Also on rev* area muhmilnh over the of ^Ul * Rev. morg. ns on (51) p hut date steps at -w . 

4. 

64* Copper. (PL uL fig. Cxx.) x a*h. 696. (British Museum^ Ifm* Chrm* no* 105.} 

Same os (53): but with ^ /j^U> ilfiU inserted as on (52). 

A variety (fl) in the British It use mu (jVwm. Chrun. no* 106) omits the tnuhmilnh over the of . 

6 . 

55. Copper. ±.ii. 596. (British Museum. JVnnt. CArra. no* IDS.) 

Same as (53): but obverse typo wsriri; sword in loft hand* truukless head in light, etc. 

Pellet above rev. area. 


Kev. A. 


2 . 


jJ jp*rLil 

4JI 

II. (Inner)* aSI tl£L*31 

( Outer). ijj-iy jJ^ ^ 

cf? 


6. 

56. Copper. A.ir. 596. (British Museum, A r wfli + C%w»* no* 109*) 

Same as ( 55 ): Rev. A. <L_Llt 

but stem of buds 
restored in place of 
ride-bscripUom 

The supposition that this type refers to a scene which took place in the tent of fblah-ad-din. (Abu-I-Fidd, 
aim. 582) appears to me improbable* els the event took glace fourteen years and the principal actor died seven 
years before the coin was struck. 1 

1 Before leaving the txua of Y^dlfcifc-AraJfin., 1 must mention beeftatwn in ussertmg ihouM pfopnlj be asti^cd to Af-^lhfr 
that Sort! {3* Ltttrr, no, £9* Em. AVr*, Btljr, St. M t >Qde «bkii t the Ayy£tbi prince of Hukb. Thu word Sortt raid* 
(■trie) itltributK to |hj& prince a silver 00 m which I tw¥* no -twiild la ._r- -i , and !Lyl "hooH ho 
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iTTlTISiUTA OJtlENTALIA. 


Out. 


.C) 

J 3 

J' 


VI NAsir-ad-din Uim-Jt-ArcsLA-sr. aai. 597-637. 

Tj^e L 

1. 

57. Copper. AJL, SB8* [British Museum. Num. Chro n + no. 110,) 

Knv + A. Within hexagram. 


Bast, focbg; on each T*. 

fc_ 


satle d stflr. 


3^ js^ 


2, 


M* In the splices between hexagram and double 
dotted outer cirdc, 

iU ! | ^tmt ! 1 \ 


5S* Copper (PL vi. fig. a + ) a.il 599. {BritUh Museum Xum. Chmu no. IU.) 


ObFh 


Same. 


Bev, A. 


Within hexagram y 

dJJt 

f — A —U! r U« 




trt- 


^UUt liX. 


UfjLi 

IT. ru I I I *J I ii*s | <_^g 

Another »|i«tmctt (4) in the British Museum differs from (56) only in dividing Jj | ,\ instead of 
fjjj | l, and in offering seme obscurity in part of the date, owing to Ibe indifferent preservation of the coin, 
A third example (J) substitutes for^SL, | \ jJ, \ \ ^ the words JL>J | Jfjt | ii£Ul, of 

which ul X US' is somewhat obscured by having a hole pierced through it. This last piece presents the 
peculiarity of having its present inscriptions and bead struck over those of another coin, which must, of 
course, have been issued at on earlier dntc. To this earlier coin must be assigned the words l J t 

which have obscured the name on the obverse. On the reverse, the inscriptions of Urtuk-Arskiu's 

die ire nearly obliterated, whilst those of the earlier die ore more thsn half legible;— 


t 


*li\ - 

U-r* J 




,u\ 


This inscription dearly indicates the date 584; and the earlier die may be attributed without hesitation to 

1 A dintetic* »«J *■ ** “i ** m, « lie other hand, j»roapowd 0 f tho two linos without the 

Wlt ™"‘ 1 hat »1 £57) 1 * triple, bsug toned bv two l,rw- deb, m in tlw photo™** wnrescmatwu oa PI ri 
^niDu of nijiglc LLeh*^, intiming Glitf vt dwts, TtlO biMiigTiini of 
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Al-Molth AI-Mt]jflffitt SLnjar-Shaht the At/iLJg of AMufrth, as a comparison with the coins of that prince 
dearly shows. It may perhaps seem strange that the earlier inscription should be preserved whilst the Jak-r 
iascription struck over it has almost disappeared; but this may perhaps be accounted tor by supposing that 
She later inscription preserved the older one by undergoing the wear of circulation which would otherwi^ 
have Men upon it Thera can bo no donbt whatever that the die of Uriuk + AraMn is the super-imposed one: 
this is proved cot only by the date of tho other die p but hy the nature ol the surface of the copper* which 
renders it usually iuj easy task to determine which of two dies struck on the same place is the older one. 

The word 4SJ1 at tho top of the reverse of the preceding four coins mast be token with ^ixS^aUl. 
Its unusual position, separated from its connected words* isj we may suppose, due to an attempt at eyraaaetry- 


Typa II. 

1. 

59. Copper. (PL m* fig. CMir,) a u r 599. (British Museum. Am m. Chrm* no, 114.) 


Obv, Crowned or belmeted centaur archer [Sagitta¬ 
rius] to left* head turned facing, stretching 
With right bond the string of a bow which he 
holds in tho left, with the intent of shooting 
down tho throat of a dragon with jaws n-gape. 
The dragon is nothing else than an extension 
of the centaur s tail. To tho left of the 
centaur's head La a large' point. 

In the spaces round tho figure, 

L* | | | 4i_a | ^ 


Eev. 


wCUl - 


,1 JjUII \ 




The first component of the numeral on this coin is reversed ( ); atsd the second, though 

not reversed, 15 curtailed to U. 

A variety (a] in the British Museum (AW. €Amn. no. 115) differs from (59) in that U (of ^0) bt 
removed from the right side to the same line as j£jj\}O t thus U dCU + A third example (5) 

[AW. Chmn* ho* 116) is similar to (3), but is changed to and . inserted after w-J * A fourth 

(c) (AW. Chrvn. no. 117) is like (i) r except that U of^-sli is at the side as on (59) + 


2, 

AO, Copper. A,n. 599, (British Museum. AW. CAwit. no* IIS,) 

Samo as (59), but the centaur-archer is reversed, to right, bow in right hand* string stretched with left; 
and the obv_ inscription is thus distributed in tho space* —LU | | j ^ | j £. | ** ^J.Uj ; 

and on the rev. U is moved to tho lino of J CJi i* ss on (59a). 

Of two varieties of this coin (AW. Chrw* nos. l£0, 121) in the British Museum* the first (a) 
divides tho obv. inscription thus, | * | | | ^j^Lw ; and the second (f) thus, 

m****=k* | | , I p neither of which arrangement? in the least effects the meaning of the 

£i*j 

date t (0) places U of jJj as oa (S3), bat (*) as m (53s). 

The patronymic t-Jvl ^ on the rex. belongs of coutse to the AyyubI Al-Malik Al-' .Vdil Abu-Bakr, not 
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HTJMJSKATA ombntalta. 


to ?fu sir-ad-Jin Urtuk Arslin, at though at first aifiht it might seem from its position to bo a continuation of 
the latter name. 1 

It is perhaps noteworthy’ that the piece (no, 5$) struck by Urtuk-Arslan at M&ridln in the year A98 is 
the earliest instance of a coin of tho princes of Mo rid in bearing a mint*name: their Kayla kinsmen introduced 
.tl-Ihm twenty years earlier (see no, 14). 

Type III. 

61. Copper. (PL iii, fig. cxxxi,) Jlaiidin. a,n. 606. (British Jlusemn. fftm. Chron, no. 123.) 


Oht. A. Han seated on lion to left, hands raised, 
ends of girdle flying behind. 


JSj\ jJi JjUII JUl 


Iter. A. 


J 

*3 


j-Ldl r Ul1 


F 


alll ^ 

M- /i ^ JjU' itfUl 


Uyi WJ jJ 


Of two trifling variolica in the British Museum, {a) differs as to the obv. margin, which atop at jbj, 
and ei s to the raw margin* where is substituted for whilst (S) omits i—-yi in rev. margin, and inserts 
n fieuron above the lowest lino of nr. area. (JVwwi. Cftr&n. 125, 126.) 

A duplicate of (61) in the same collection is plated with ttlver- 

Tho espredion ►-^_i lL^* though ungrammatical, is by no means u unique aoledsnl: simitar mistakes nro 
not uncommon on eoi m< 

Type IT. 

1, 

63» Copper, (PL iih fig, cixjeti.) a. u. fill. (British Museum. JVujw. €?kron. no, 127,) 


Out, A* Head, laureate, facing (slightly turned 

fli 

to left). 


Bet. 


« 


hi. 


j-mJ yJUl jfl 1 

*JJI 

(The words in farenthese* are inserted from duplicate specimens.) 


^ toll li 


j 

■d 


v 


1 It a i "rneelew ufllri' to commcot <m the mtaftha uF tbf*e 
K-hoLam who fnnncTly directed thrif Lattottfr (■> the *nnto Held aa 
ojiaeli, but 1 c cults ut forbear to tEUiQfiaU that in tbrnMn^ tha 
precadiiu; mm {in Eichboni'i luptri^riim t i. 13. 25)* JtoUlto 
Burn* to him? tried to tools tu many Ggrcgiolu blunder* aa he 
pauibljr cflttJd. Certain il m thru wBHvty a line but offm tt 
trmptm^ fltLbjMl tor mtieUm. WlwihiT Tfeiita was m Amiris 
srbi>Ur or aol, (hi.<ugb a mtHfirmlj dubitoblc quotum, i« tint 
one with whiub we arc at prt-#*nl coactimd; but that he was 


no Arabic auraknmUit Li, n pnrpnt fart, and Etnry nuraisHkatti: 
utatomi’iil cir theory Ol tka ilnnimd* the tin*! cacrfifififi l uuilliij . 

1 Sum* mrni i pirat ut^ with *ia^n]i*r inftUqtr, hand nsduB tint 
top line and ihr cn^raTing in PL iiL 

is litflr to rrbllmi tbU tniilaLp. I need only <®y that tha 
coins unauiniriiiih gko the- rttdiRg jy^] tllr- 

nfllUcs of l he Kballfnb Aa-N^ir, and llmt the othiT muling is 

nut onlj unaathurired but un'snmmahcaL 
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Another specimen (o) has annulets instead of stars shave rev. Chron. no. 120). The photograph 

{PI. vi. fig, I) w ill convey a better impression of the obverse than the engraving. 


2 . 


S3. Copper, a. it, 611. (British Hu scum. iVwn. Chron. no. 132.) 


Osv. Head as before, but slightly turned to rijyAt, 


Some illegible characters in the margin. 


Rvv. 


3 

% 


Git. Within octognun. 


Vji 1 yr-f **** 

CiLUl 

J-ij' eTi 

Typo V. 

61. Copper- a.h. 615a (British Museum. JVhm. €hr&n. no. 185-) 

Rev. Within octogrora, 


4U1 

J^L£JI 

Between oetogram and outer double circle, 

JL101 J | 1 i (dll) 1 !H HU! 


* -JhJ Lj * 

jylL-yl 

• 

Between octegram and outer double circle? 

* ■ + 1 * s * I -i * i I j* **& i I I li (jr*) 


Another example in the British Museum (jVkm. CAiws*, no* 137) Is struck orcr a coin of Tfpe IV* 

Type YL 

65. Copper, (PL vi + %. 5.) a.h. C20, (British Museum. Sum* Ghm* no. 13S-) 


Obt. A. Head to right. 

[Copied from coin of Jiero,] 

m. LjjjJl j-jU ^i i 4 1 \ i, A *' 1 


Ret. 


j 

s-3 


(jiSA 81 

LU,\ U\ 


f 


JU.ULH wOJI ^ 

j*t\i 


‘r’ji’ &? 

Flcuron over . 






3G 


XimiSJUTA oriextalia. 


Type Y1L 

66. Copper. (PL vj. fig. 6.) A.n, 623„ (British Unseum. jVimi- Cttroa. bo. MO ) 


Out, A. Duat facings with long locks of hair. 


Os li ft ride of head, — d- j 

| — i ,w^4. 

Ob right Hide of head* j^. ) 


Ely. 


i 








fc 

f 


The British Museum possesses two y arid 1 tics of this type besides that just described ( Xtim, Chr&n* 
nos. HI, 142} : of these (a) m noteworthy only bu-cause the ohv. h struck over n reY. of Type YL, and the 
rev. oflirnn obv. of Type YL; and (J) differs from (GG) iti hating two luuhmttaha (V) F one OYer 
the other *11» taking the place of thwhich is on this coin (unlike the preceding) written in tine 

with the rest of the word. 


Type VUIk 

l 


S? + Silver. PI. vi. fig. 7.) Du nay sir. 


Onv. 


lllli 


i *LB 


!> 




r 


a 


i-B. 625. {British 3[tL<eunL jYujw. CAtm. no. NS.) 


Rev. 



X 


> 

3 




«vv 



The points on tints coin are diacritical; tit- obv. - ■ IC ^_ , ...^- l^ ^ oLLj==s ^LUlL 

A variety (s) in the same collection (jYius + CW. no. 144) differs only in omitting the points over the ^ 
and the ^ . 


2, 

GS- Silver. Dnnayslr. A.n. G2G* {British Museum.) 1 
>-!iQlo as (6 j \ but iU*; instead of on obv. Points as on [67a) F but none to l . -....^ ■l 4 


3. 

ffl. SilTir. Dunayair. a; n. 628. (Fsba Collection, no. MG.)' 
Sam as (67) p but ^UJ instead of on obv h 


* Op, Fra^hn. rl- iii£ H. 


5 I am indebted !o Dr- Btau for a dwcription of thU piece. 
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4. 

TO, Silver, Dunnjalr, A.n. 632, {British Muscuieu fntdited.) 

Same el* (67)* trat I instead of -—j I * 

Foiats—obv.^oZ**!!; rev, 0 j iUL^ JbA+i', Star over - 

These silver coin*—the first in the Urtuki series—are precisely after the model of those issued by the 
SaljukJ Sultdne of Anatolia ; the size, the peculiar urn omen tat ion with three stars, the arrangement of the 
iascriptions, the style of the writings all are S&ljiihL In, explanation of this, we seo the name of Xay-KnMd 
oti the fnverwj shewing that at the time these coins were struck the Urtnki prince waa doing homage to the 
Sa]juki Sullen* The acknowledgment of suzerainty seems to haTc been accompanied by a change in the 
coinage in imitation of that of the suzerain. In the liko manner, a little later, we ace the same UrLuki 
prince copying the well-known type of coinage peculiar to the AyyubS princes. 

Type IX 

l. 

7L Copper, A+Br 626. (British Museum. Mm* Chron. an. I4T,) 

Out, Man seated on lion, similar to Typo III, Rev, 




.1. 


t ! 

F 


.3 -^ 23 % 

- 

Circular marginal in^cripiion on obv. and rev., but neurly effaced and quite illegible. 

2 . 

72. Copper. a.k. 627, (Muller Collection.) 1 
Same as (71), but instead of £=_*. 

Type X. 

73, Silver, a, if, 628, (British Museum, zVmjti, Chr&n + no, 150.) 


Obv. A- Within triple hexngram composed of a 
dotted line between two plain lines,, 

I*UJ1 

t b t . ttUp 1 


^*S 1 AJJ b 


Ret. A- Within hexagram (as oa obv.) # 


If. 


£a\ L-CJuJI 


la spaces between hexagram and triple M. In slices between hexagram and circle 

circle similarly composed, (aa on ohr.)j 

I J y*j 1 I (4tt M 3') I 4ll 1{ i O I O i 1 _«X I 

(The words in parentheses ore, as before, inserted from other examples.) 

% Formerly belonging tu Dr, Q. Elay ,, German Consul--Gcumd at Odin. 
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JiTlIISMATil QH.rEJfT.vLIA. 




Dr. Blau mentions to mo a similar dirham formerly in Jus possession, bearing tho date CJj 
i . ran this ba a misreading for 628 ;• : least, of the reading 

uf tho coin described above 1 hare no doubt. 

The photograph (PL vi, fig. 8 ) is taken from a second specimen in the British Museam. 

This typo of coinage ifi on exact copy of that characteristic of the Ayyubis, and seems to bare been 
adopted in token of homage, in tho like manner us Typo VIII, appears to have boon adopted in honour of 
the Saljukis. 


Typo XI. 

74 . Copper. (PI. vl, fig, 9 .) *. 11 . 626 . (British Museum. Mm. Chwu no. 154.) 


Or,v. pigurc seated cross-legged, within 

square of dotted lines, head pro- ^ 

_S jecting above square; star on eoch £ 

v side of head; annulets on each aiile f f . 
■> ^ J 
of figure within square. 


Bet, 


% 

1 


JJb 

L ■--^1 1 fUll 


JsUJI wCUll 

JAST 1 


c 

e; 

r 

{ 


Another example (a) in the same collection differs only in transposing ji\ jJk and ^SLyl 


Type XII. 

75 , Copper. Miiridin. *.b. C34. (British Museum, Abw. Chrwi. no. 1 ST.) 


Oav. A- tlead to face, diademed, similar to 
Type YIL, but broader, 

M. jU-fe In 


Hey. 


.1 


5 


i-JyJ 

r U3l 

jJAij* a.-. W 4M 

* * * 

tS~ir k ' 1 ) A ’ 1 j— r*' 


j^JI ujLU 


t- 

f 


fe 




A Taricty (ff) m ilie British Mnsoom divides tt& data thu® | [*^,1] and omits in 

obv. margin (Num* Chrm i. no. 150)^ and a tlairti (l) oinks in ob^ margin, mi turns the date found* 

beginning at left instead of top h I ■ ICff- - - S^-O. 

The engraving (PI. iii, fig. exur) Is from a considerably less perfect specimen than that described above (To). 
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Type XIII. 

7G« Copper. Mdridin, v r n. G34. (British Museum. JVim, C-Wpi. no. 161.) 


Odt. A. Figure seated* cross-legged, holding orb Eev^ 

in kit hand. 



i^JfW tsV 1 

r ut 


F 




lXUII 



have been inserted. One of the eight is struck over Type YE (obv« over obv., rev. over rev.). From 
another of these eight pieces* the representation, in PL vi. fig. 10 b taken. 



whether the year were 004, 614* 624, or GEE if it were not for the circumstance that out of them b struck 
over a die of Type VI, Xow Type YI. was baaed in 620, and Type XIIE must therefore have been issued 
later than 620. But |k| name of Kay-Khwu occurs on it, This cannot be Kay-Khnsrd j., for he reigned 
from 600 to 607, whereas it has already been shown that Type XIII. most have been issued later than 620. 
The alternative, Kay-Khusril n, f began to reign In G34„ The date of Type XIII. must therefore be 064. A 
Inter deefld is precluded by the death of Urlnk-Arshin in 037. 


Type XIY. 

77. Copper. (British Museum. AW Chrtm. no. 169.) 


Gmv. 


jM\ r U1 


Rev. 


[a^*J 
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XUJIISHATA OBI ENT ALIA. 


VII. NAJM'AU-Dix GhA2i. a. ll. 637*4358. 


Type I, 


78. Copper. a.u, 640—6. (Soret, JV* Lttirt, no, 100, .Per. A«w. Ms*, 2e a<?r - »• ) 


Opt. Within square, 

... *JI J—\* 

iXUl oU 

..._,'jji A.tH .il 


Ret. 


Within square-, 

i r L_- M 

- » --^ 

iJJlj 


Traces of marginal iraoriptififfli* 

Tbo dale of this cob is limited to 640 — 3 by the accession of Al-Musto'sim b 640 and the death of 
(Jhiyath-ad-dia (Kay*Kbusru n.) in 643. 

Type II- 

79, Copper, A.n. 646? (British Museum. .Yum. Ckron. no, 170.) 


Opt, A. 


i *■■ --■ ■*■'' Vi-^^ 


Kev. A- 


JLoJI cJL-1 —.— it 

JJLUI bgjgri us- fzf 


SL (alii Jj-y 4UI) 




11 . . . (■ ^***» i j ^■'"O 


(The words in parentheses are inserted from b neither specimen in the same collection.) 

In tho Late General Bartboi«naei*i IV* Ltltn a Jf. Soret (Jh>r, Nvm, llrlg r, ii. 340, 4o stirie) is a 
description (no. 25) of a coin rev.-milling the preceding, but with date 646 and a different reverse iascription. 

Type IIT- 

80. Copper. (PL ri. flg. 11} Mdridin. a. it. 654. (British Museum. ilfim. Chrcn. no. 172,) 


Oav. A. Head, facing. 

Above, two stars. 


Bet. 


Within dotted square. 

* ■»- - w ' y * 

I^LUI 

* ^jU * 

In Ibe spaces b^lwecu square- mini outer dotted circle, 

^ I * I I c-y 
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Type rV- 

1. 

81. Silver. (PI, xi, flg, 12.) iTaridiu. a.h . 6M. (British Museum, JVtun, Ckrvn. BO, I7+.) 


Out, Within triple hexagram composed of dotted 
line between two plain lines, 

*UJt 


. IT — 


-Ul* 


In spaces between hexagram and enter circle 
similarly composed, 

m i jj-, i *«** i *1] | un *in 


Bet. Within hexagram (a* on obv,). 


££U\ 
jl*JI fcUCJWI 
Uyli 

In spaces (an on obv.), 

(A> Uij,) 1 1 j 1 £-> 1 ^pJ^W [ — 


2. 


Dht, 


82, Silver. Miridin. a.u. 656, (British Museum. .V«mi. Chron. no, 176.) 

m 

Tn hexagram (u before). Bet. As cn (81}p but instead of 

aJJI 

i\ a _ i\ i 

jas-' aIH 

Jjf~y 

In spaces (as before), 

-U I «U! I I -Jus | m ! Ju 

The re?, tnnrg. inscription baa been made out by comparison with other specimens 


3. 


S3, Silver. Martdin. a.h. -657. {British Museum. JVufn. Chron. no* 177.) 
Same as (82)* but (or ralhi r P it might perhaps be ^-J) instead of 


84. Silver, Miridin. a , si, 658+ (Bartholoimwi, 1F& Letir^n o. 26, J?Vf. Nitm- S$fgt T 4r aer, ii. 

Some as (82), but instead of 

The ttuwoa for ihe alteration the obverse inscription und for £he omi.irion of the Khalifuh p B name is to 
be found in the fact that Al-Muala'sim, the lust of the Khali tabs afBighfidp Wui3 murdered by HtildgA in 6 5 6. 


CBTGKl TURKOMAN*. 


6 
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JfUm Sit AT A ORIENTAL! A, 


VIII, KarA-Ausi.an. a.h. 658 - 691 . 

Typo I, 

S 3 . Silver, (Piotraszewski, Xum. Muh. 308 .) 

Onr, A, Within hexagram (as on 81). 

t- ( ¥ 

r 

w 

Marginal inscriptions nenriy effaced. 

PietiasMWsld wrongly attributed ibis cola to KLliJ-ArsLIn p the Saljukl Sultan of Ar-Itum. 


Key, A. Within bcxognun (as on 81}* 

,1 _i 


Type O. 

86. Copper. (PL vi. fig. 13.) (British Museum, A’wn, Chnm. no, 173.) 


Oav. A. 




M. Illegible. 


Rev. A. 


J ^ ^ 

uA^l' / 


M. Illegible, 
Another eiample (a) has v beneath obv. area. 


IX. StUMff-AtHDis DAwim. a,h, 691-4)93. 


Typo I. 

87, Copjter, (Vienna Museum. Fraehn, Hull. Seitnt. ii. 1837, p, 177; Kraflt, Wtflmheim Vat. 12273; 
eDgraved in Lelewel, Ifumuuiatigm du M/gm-Agt, Atlas, title-page.) 


Oar. Christ, seated on throne; 

similar to Type VL of 
Karri-ArsHn of KoyfiL 


Rev. 


.. Uii 

J jut! ^ 


It must be admitted thnt this is only a eonitetunti attribution, The titles and style of the coin lead one 
to the supposition that it was issued by Shams-nd-din Dawud the Drtukf; but the evidence is anything but 
certain. In the absence, however, of a more positive attribution, we may provisionally assign it ta the Urtukf 

prince 







APPENDIX A. 


TUEKISa NAMES. 


In uniting Turkish names I have adopted the orthography of the Arabia historians, some of whom were 
contemporaries of the princes who boro these names and moy therefore be supposed to have known bow they 
were pronounced, Ai p however, this orthography differs considerably from the Turkish* I insert below a list 
of the names as given by Mr, J* W. Redhoase* who has kindly furnished me with the Turkish orthography 
and probable meaning of each wont 


l* * A 


4jyj$\ = «wr#I or hairy lien} 


C JtriV F * 


^ILJ jj Jjj “ plucked or laid Zion. 1 
= hlmk lion. 

** 9 

— a» wr?w/ ; hut 
^U!L(Pcra.) = ; or perhaps 

(Pera) = an attendant oa Aoujidr, 

b 'V 

jiljjjpHMj = fro?wtaN0p or perhaps [one's] companion-in* irw* 

Vh- 

Jl = probably mis ir^o Am tfroii under A lp-At$Uh r a fittomr &f AtjhAnlm. 

* Lr 

ij^U Jjl = AancZ-rirtor, or Heron The signification* of the Turkish JjI are toe 

numerous to enable one to determine with certainty tie meaning of the name. 
is Arabic. 


APPENDIX B* 

PALEOGRAPHY. 


The style of Arabic willing employed by the Prink is on their coins was of a mixed nature. The 
old rigidly-simple EufT character was passing away, and the transitional KnU was preparing the mad for 
the Naskhi. "We find all three kinds on Prlnkf coins. A few" present the old KufI in very nearly its pristine 
simplicity, n few on the other hand the Naskhf in almost its modem form, but the majority employ the 
transitional Edfr. in which tbo simplicity of the eld character is destroyed by the addition of ornamental 
turns and other embellishments. All this may be seen at once by a glance at the plates* 

Diacritical points are very sparingly need on these coins. The following are all I have met wilh* 

j , yjSLrfjl jJ i ^ r P j j J* * *) * ^ iJZ*""* 1 JT^P 

, jLJ^==p Of orthographical rigas* thadM «Kcure 

ones and lAfftdZ (or Mtihmflah, as de Stey calls it) frequently (V)* When employed in grammatical 

works, ikm dl shows that a letter b pamtbu; but on the coins, though it l ft gene ratty used in this inourser, 
it is not always. The examples of its occurrence Furnished by the Urtnki coinage arc: flUt, J jUll , j±? , 


1 h * m ten*** nrn^yr, wriL 


0™J3 


Jfjj from JQjJ to pfadfr (haira or feathert). 
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AFPEBOTX S3- 


tlSLL*Jl r b£«*t^ jr^' f a* O !)^* 1 t^ p J*^' f .JP*'*^* t ' lwc 

the thmdi over the v^s of ^!Ul and JjUll U clearly to show that they are not Similarly 

is shown not to bo ^.^AiJ=a s JUl net _lLs not ^ iLJ- p not j^UL But the ihmdJ over 

the * of jUf t ace m3 useless, far there is no risk of confusing * with any dotted letter; unless, 

indeed, on ft badly-engraved coin it could bo mistaken for i or a in the middle of a word. On tho other 
hand, the thrnM over the ^ of is not only incorrect but is contradicted by the coin itself, for the ^ is in 
this instance pointed. So again tAmdJ over the 1? of jJuAaII ia incorrect. It appeflre to me that whilst this 
sign was commonly used on tho coins to indicate that the letter was mu^mal&h or pointless, it was also 
Bometimea used merely aa an ornament. There is nothing dee relating to the Arabic paleography of these 
coins which cannot be learnt from the autotype plates. 


APPENDIX CL 

ASTROLOGICAL T\TES_ 

Many of the types cm the coins described in the preceding pages hate been shown to be copies of 
Byzantine or Seleucid or Homan originals; but many have been left unidentified. Of these I am now in a 
position to prove that some are a$trct^kd. Dr* E. von Bergmann lately colled my attention to the 
astrological cbaroctcr of some of theErtukl types, and referred mo to a plate at tho end of Hoinaud's 3fmum*nh 
drnbti eta + dt* cabinet it M, if due dt JWtfro*. This engraving represents an astrological mirror, belonging to 
an Urtnki prince, Kujr-ad-dfn Urtuk-Shab, great-grandson of AbtLBakr L of KhartapirL One side of this 
mirror is of course polished; but on the other, besides inscription*, are two zones or bonds, of which tbo inner 
contain* bctou biisU representing the planets* and the outer twelve medallions inclosing figures representing 
the signs of the Zodiac combined with the seven planets. 1 Choque pknite a nn rigne du zodiaque qu’dlc 
affectioime da predilection et dont elle bc rapprocht? sutant qu'il cat jumble : plus elle eat pros de ce signe* 
plus elle conserve d'inhuencc : plus die » f en ekigue, plus elk sWoiblit. * * . La plant:tp au rate domino 
toujour^ el la rigne eat enticement sons sa dapeudancc 1 (Rein and, II, 403 K), Cancer is under tbo 
dominion of the Moon, Leo of the Sun, Virgo of Mercury, Libra of Venus, Scorpio of Mars, Sagittarius of 
Japiter, Capricorn us of Satnm, But sfi thrre arc twelve zodiacal signs and only seven planets fin tins system) 
the? remaining five signs are distributed to tbo pkfiots again, beginning with the last: Saturn has Aquarius, 
Jupiter Places, Mars Aries* Venus Taurus, Mercury Gemini. 

This curious mirror throws light ou more than one of tbo unexplained Ertuki types. Mors in Aries is 
represented by o man seated on a ram, holding in one band n sword and in tho other a trankloss head. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that Type YL of Yuluk-Arrian, which represents a similar figure, though without 
tho ram, is intended for the planet Mnr& Again* Type IL of Ertuk-AreMu is clearly meant for Sagittarius, 
and exactly corresponds to the representation of that sign on the astrological mirror: Jupiter, to whom tho 
sign Sagittarius belongs, being sufficiently represented by the man element in the figure. In a similar manner 
we shall be able in a future part of the JFumvtmoia Orirntalm to explain some of tbo astrological types w hich 
occur on tbo coins of the Atubtge. 


nutiLU iL*nn ijfp hi )c* r Wi»u, untruHi, 







n 1 




llCTIKJS of KAYFA', 










* clui 


t’LlV 



Fjrrnnfc of Mahidin 


/f ft. Sedicn J. 















































H II, Salic n ? 









n is. 


tfRlTKIS of MARUH5 

CVJ , 


C5tl 


CXJI 

c. 
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cxx, 


cmi. 




cxi.iv: 




CXV 




CM. 


CXXXVI 










PL IV 






PI. V 


URTUMI5 OF K A Y F A 

A H O K H A K T * MNt 












UfiTUK'S OF M A R I D I N 


PI VI 












THE I3fTEKHATl03TAI 


NUMISMATA OR IE NT A LI A. 








THE INTERNATIONAL 


NTTMISMATA OKIENTALIA. 


THE ADVANCED ARTICLES HAVE BEEN UKDEltTAEEN BT TIIE FOLIjOWING CONTRIBBTOHS i 

Dll. n, BUOCPtiS?, GLXEELLL A. CtfflJfEfOHAM, illL RUTS DAVi£g r SIH WALTER KLLIOT. PROF. JCUFE ECTPffi. 
If 11. FEKCT GAfLDNEfi, DON flSCUAl, UK 0 A TANGOS* PEDrMB GRIMOEIEF. Mil. F. W, HADDEN, 
sill AliTfirii f 31A T11E. Hi 1 .. UQINM>P IWLE. HE, STANLEY L. TOOLE. HE. E. T. JUKpLkS* 

H. r. DE SAOjCT. M t H. SAFTAIliE. ME. EDWJULB THOM A*. 


THE COINAGE OF LYDIA AND PERSIA, 

FEOAT Til£ EARLIEST TlilES TO THE FALL OF THE DYNASTY" OF THE ACUMEN! D.E. 


BT 

BARCLAY V. HEAD, 

AiSHTASfT-XtiLrTJt or Cots A Etmiii Mbbictk. 


LONDON: 

TRUBNER & CO., 57 and 59, LUDGATE HILL- 


1877. 

All righti fturttd. 



Dvn?raftD E 

BT firxfrUJLJC UiM *TW- 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Jx a work like the Xuhtshata Oiuenta.ua, which is designed to embrace the whole 
field of Oriental Numismatics, the coinage of the great Persian Empire holds of 
necessity an avowedly leading position. The famous Persian Dories, “the archers/’ 
so frequently alluded to in the history of Greece and of which the influence was 
often so detrimental to the morality of the Hellenes, form the connecting link be¬ 
tween the coinage of the Empire of Croesus on the one hand and that of Alexander 
the Great on the other. We are thus led to commence with the consideration 
of the coinage of the kingdom of Lydia, a thorough comprehension of which is 
primarily desirable for those who would attain to a fuller knowledge of Persian 
numismatics than is to be gained by a mere contemplation of the types of the 
coins. The Persian daric is the legitimate successor of the gold stater of 
Croesus, to whose administrative genius must be ascribed the earliest idea of a 
double currency based upon the relative values of gold and silver. We are there¬ 
fore called upon to examine, first of all, the origin of the system of weights in use 
throughout the East in remote times, and to trace back to their source on the 
banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris the germs of the weights adopted in 
Lydia by the ancestors of Croesus, according to which the precious metals were 
then estimated, and passed from hand to hand as recognised measures of the ex¬ 
changeable value of all other commodities. 

These primitive weight-systems were the basis of the future coinage, not only 
of Asia, but of European Greece 5 and Lydia is the border-land, the intermediate 
territory nnd link between the East and the West. For this reason I have prefixed 
to my description of the Lydian coinage an introductory survey of the weight- 
systems in use throughout the East before the invention of the art of coining. 
These preliminary remarks are, with some small modifications, extracted from an 
article which I published in the Numismatic Chronicle (x.s. vol. xv. p. 247 aqq.) 
“On the ancient electrum coins struck between the Lelantian Wars and the 
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accession of Darius.” The origin anil tho nomenclature of the Greek systems of 
weight is a subject which, until quite lately, has been so much misunderstood both 
by metrologies and numismatists, that a recapitulation in the present work of some 
of the chief results of the in valuable labours of Mommsen and of Brandis in this 
direction will form an appropriate introduction. 

But to pass from Metrology to Numismatics. Tho earliest rude attempts at 
coining are undoubtedly the issues of the Sardian mint; but when at a somewhat 
later period, probably during tho reign of Sadyattcs, the artistic influence of the 
Greeks of the coast towns began to make itself felt in the Lydian capital, and 
when the coins of Lydia are first adorned with the figures of animals, it be¬ 
comes difficult, if not impossible, to draw the line between the coinage of Lydia 
and that of the Asiatic Greek cities, and more especially Miletus, In still later 
times, during the reign of Croesus, the coinage of Lydia again stands out dearly 
marked and easily distinguishable, with its national type, the fore-parts of a Liou 
and a Bull face to face. In the intermediate period between Gyges and Croesus, 
above alluded to, I have excluded from my Plates all coins not manifestly Lydian 
in tvpe, thus giving the preference to the Milesian mint over that of Sardes. In 
this attribution to Miletus of many coins sometimes included in the Lydian series, 
I am aware that X lay myself open to the elinrgc of having omitted many highly 
interesting and important elect rum coins; but where a line has to bo drawn 
between Lydian and Greek, it seems to me to be belter to err on tho side of 
caution, and not to venture upon ascribing positively to Sardes coins which may 
just as well have been issued by her great commercial rival Miletus, or by other 
wealthy Greek cities of tho coast. I have likewise excluded the coins of tho 
Phocaic standard, struck, with a single exception, by cities in JEolis and the 
north-western coast lands, although these were perhaps included in tho Lydian 
kingdom or tributary to it. 

Descending to Persian times, a similar difficulty arises, A strict line of de¬ 
marcation cannot bo drawn between Persian and non-Persian, The Persian coinage 
proper consists only of the dories and the eigli, and even of these many, if not 
the greater number, may have been struck in Asia Minor, rather than in the capital 
of the Empire. The daries are, however, inseparable from the double dories, which 
latter are probably Asiatic-Grcek coins with Persian types, I havo consequently 
beeu guided here, as in the case of the Lydian currency, solely by type, accepting 
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a3 Persian ell coins which bear Persian types, and excluding all such as do not. Of 
course this is in many cases a purely arbitrary principle of selection, for it cannot 
be doubted that Persian typos were not seldom placed upon some of the coins of 
Greet cities under the rule more or less direct of Persian satraps; while upon other 
coins of the same cities this tribute to the supremacy of the Great King was with' 
held, The former coins are still to all intents and purposes Greek, and not Persian; 
and in a comprehensive treatise on ancient numismatics they would be inseparable 
from the series of the coins of the cities to which they respectively belong: but in 
a work like the present, which deals solely with Oriental numismatics, it is abso* 
lutely necessary to bind ourselves down by some such rule as I have here 
adopted, unless, indeed, wo are to restrict ourselves to the royal coinage pure atid 
simple, the darics and the sigli. 

The coinage of the Persian satraps has boon treated in a similar manner; that 
is to say, all coins struck by Persian satraps have been excluded, save such, and 
such only, as bear Torsion types; and by Persian typos I here mean representations 
of the Great King. 1 

A treatise on Persian coins in which the money of the satraps is not included 
may perhaps be likened by some to a nut without the kernel. These coins have, 
however, been omitted, not from any failure on my part to appreciate at its full 
value their historical importance, but rather, on the contrary, because I am of 
opinion that they require a separate monograph. 

The history of Lydia and Persia is to so great a degree interwoven with that 
of Greece, and is, moreover, so generally known, that I have not thought it 
necessary to give more than the barest outlines requisite for the elucidation of the 
matter in hand; and in the case of the coins which form the subject of the present 
article the merest sketch is sufficient, because, owing to the uniformity of type and 
the lack of inscriptions, it is for the most part impossible to classify them under 
the several reigns during which they were issued, 

I have throughout abstained, as far as possible, from new conjectural attribu¬ 
tions, both geographical and chronological, under the conviction that, however 
plausible such attempts at classifying the coins of the Persian Empire may seem to 
he, and however intrinsically probable it may be that such and such coins belong to 

1 There will ba fount! fn the Plate* one or to the* nile, whfTt cob without Pttfi&U type* foim part of I 
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such and! such reigns or localities. It is better, where there is room for any con¬ 
siderable divergence of opinion among numismatists, to leave the matter undecided. 
In some cases, however, where tho evidence of the coins seemed to be of sufficient 
weight, I have ventured upon a general opinion as to the locality of certain classes 
of coins hitherto uaattributed. 

In conclusion, I have to state my acknowledgments to Mr. Ilooft van Iddekinge, 
of the Hague; Herr Dr- J, Eriedlaender, of Berlin; Prof. Dr. H. Brunn, of 
Munich; and M, Chabouillct, of Paris, for most kindly allowing mo to have im¬ 
pressions of coins from the various collections in their charge: also to Mr. J. P. 
Six, of Amsterdam, not only for impressions of coins from his own cabinet, but for 
many valuable hints as to the classification of doubtful pieces, as well as for his 
kindness in bringing to my notice several specimens with which I was previously 
unacquainted. 

BARCLAY V. HEAD. 
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THE COINAGE OF LYDIA D PERSIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

■V 

Survey of the WeighT'Systzms in use foh Gold and Silver in the Earliest Times. 

While the ruder inhabitants of the West were still in search of a method of simplifying 
their commerc ial transactions, learning to substitute bronze or iron for the ox and the sheep, 
the money " Fccunia ” of primitive times, and the readiest means of barter amid pastoral 
communities the precious metals hod long since commended themselves to the civilized peopled 
of the East as being the measure of value least liable to fluctuation* most compact in volume, 
and most directly convertible. 

Untold centuries before the invention of the art of coining, gold and silver were used 
for the settlement of the transactions of every-day life, 1 either metal having conventionally 
its crudely defined value in relation to the other Ingots* or small bars and rings of gold 
and silver passed from hand to hand estimated by weight, and had to lie tested by the 
scales again and again on every new transfer, being os yet undefined and unsanctioned by 
any official guarantee of intrinsic value. 3 

* For a cnm|det# lkit tit idl the peauigEg in th* Old Tertzudimt where ujitaim'd aufflEj k tnea^UEd, tm Madden m the Nnsi. 
Chron*, p. -&1 N|i^. 

3 Sniith-a Dicuofimy erf Biblical AnlEqoitiM, art. ■Money/ bjR* 3, Fool*. 
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tfUlirSMATA ORIENTAUA. 


To show how from this rough method of exchange by weight, the precious metals first 
attained a formal currency, in tho true sense of the word, it will bo necessary to pass in 
review the principal weight-systems in use for gold and silver under the great empires of the 
Hand, in bo far as we are able to follow tho authoritative evidence of such Assyrian and 
Babylonian weights as have been fortuitously preserved to Our own times. 



Diqfip l-ioj-wnnnwt riai Siiiru. 


It is already twenty years since Mr. Norris first published, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society* 1 the Assyrian and Babylonian weights made in the form of Lions and Ducks, 
the discovery of which, among the ruins of ancient Nineveh, we owe to Mr, Lay arch These 
interesting monuments of remote antiquity, it is almost needless here to repent, are of the 
very highest importance to tho student of Numismatics, indicating us they do, in the clearest 
possible manner, the original source of tho systems of weight in use throughout Asia Minor 
and in Greece, Tho bronze lions and stone ducks are p however, not merely signposts pointing 
to the banks of tho Euphrates and the Tigris; they present us with authentic official docu¬ 
ments, inscribed, for the most part* with a double legend* ono in Cuneiform characters, the 
other in Aramaic, generally giying the name of the King of Assyria or of Babylonia in whose 
reign they were made, together with the number of mime or of fraction* of a mina which 
each piece originally weighed, 

A* these weights have lately been all accurately weighed anew, in a balance of precision p 
1 have only to refer tho reader to the Ninth Annual Report (1074—5) of the Warden of the 
Standards* under whose superintendence a complete list of tho whole series Los been drawn 
up. It is, therefore, here only necessary to state that tho results of this careful re weighing 
am in the main identical with those arrived at by tho late Dr. Brandis, whence it would 
appear that the mina in use in tho ancient Assyrian and Babylonian Empires* during the 
extended period from me. 2000-023, existed in a double form* the heavy mina* falling 
gradually from u maximum of 1040 grammes [I6 ? 0B8 Eng. grs.] to a minimum of 9t>G 


1 ToL ni p. 215 ie*p (Jw untf p. €01. 
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[14,832 Eng-, gta.], the lighter from about 520 grammes to 460 [8*034—7,107 Eng. 

Dr. Brandis 1 had fixed the weights of these two mime at 1010 and 605 grammes [15,600 and 
7 h SOO Eng, gra.] respectively, and the evidence of the earliest coin*, which must not be 
neglected in th is matter* tends to show that about the time when the Greets of Asia Minor 
first become familiar with them, their weights were approximately what Dr* Brandis supposed. 
There seem to he hut slight grounds, however* in favour of the theory* first broached 
by Mr. Norris, that the lighter of the two minm was peculiar to the Babylonian and the 
heavier to the Assyrian Empire* but it is probable that the use of the heavy mhia wna more 
extended than that of the lighter; hence perhaps the addition of an Aramaic inscription on 
most of the weights belonging to the former, which was probably not only the standard- 
weight in Assyria, bat accepted throughout the whole of Syria* Palestine and Phoenicia* 



Ajh blulk Oral(SLmmil . 


The lighter mina would nevertheless seem to have been the form more generally adopted 
in Bubjdon* although there Is nothing to prove that it may not have been uL§o used in Nineveh. 

The system according to which the Assyrian and Babylonian talents were subdivided 
was the sexagesimal, the talent being composed of sixt} T mime and the nunn of sixty shekels, 
the shekel being again divided into thirty parts. This sexagesimal system, which pervaded 
the whole of the Assyrian weights and measures* 3 both of space, of material and of time, in 
which latter it hna maintained itself down to our own age, is for practical employment in 
weighing and measuring decidedly preferable both to the decimal and the duodecimal, because 
the number 60 upon which it is founded possesses a far greater power of divisibility than 
either 10 or 12- The weights of the two talents and their divisions are as follows: — 

Heavy Talent 60-GOG kilogr. = 936,000 grs, 

,, Mina 1010 grammes = 15,600 „ 

„ iV Mina 1 G t 8& ,, = 260 ,, 

Light Talent 30 300 kflogE, - 466.000 „ 

,* Mina 505 grammes 7*800 „ 

*, iV Mina 8 ' 4 L 5 *, —130 ,, 

1 Rraudtfi, Muni- Mnnd Gtwfchtrrfisea ill Yimkraaitn hu imi Alexander den Gr^wsea, p. (Berlin, 1S4AJ. 

* Brtadi*, p. I, 
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XUMIS1IATA ORIENTALS. 


Of these two talents the heavy, or so-called Assyrian talent, seems to have passed by 
knd through Mesopotamia and Syria to the Phoenician coast towns and to Palestine, where 
we find it in use among the Israelites in a somewhat modified form; the Hebrew gold shekel 
weighing only 253 grs, instead of 260. 1 By the Phcenician traders the heavy talent and 
its divisions was made known to the Greeks on either side of the iEgean Sea. 

The light, or so-called Babylonian talent, on the other hand* found its way from the 
banks of the Euphrates by Land into the kingdom of Lydia, whoso capital Sardes was inti¬ 
mately connected on the land side with Babylon* with which it was in constant commercial 
intercourse. 

From these two points, Phoenicia on the one hand and Lydia on the other* the Greek* 
of Aria Minor received the two units of weight on which the whole fabric of their coinage rests. 

How long before the invention of coining these Assyrian and Babylonian weights had 
found their way westwards, it is impossible to say. It ia probable, however, that the Greeks 
of Aria had long been familiar with them, and that the small ingots of gold and silver* 
which served the puqjoses of a currency, were regulated according to the weight of the 
sixtieth part of the Babylonian minm It is true that, not bearing the guarantee of the State, 
it was necessary to put them into the scales and weigh them, like all other materials 
bought and sold by weight, whenever they passed from the hands of one merchant to those 
of another; thus although the invention of coining brought with it m essential change in 
the conditions of commercial intercourse, the precious metals haring for ages previously been 
looked upon as measures of value* it nevertheless very greatly facilitated such intercourse, 
Tendering needless the cumbrous and lengthy process of weighing out the gold or silver to 
be received in exchange for any given commodity. 

In adopting the sixtieth port of the ancient Babylonian mina as their stater or shekel, 
neither Greeks nor Phoenicians adopted the sexagesimal system in its entirety, hut constituted 
new minrr for themselves, consisting of fifty staters instead of sixty. Thus the Greek stater 
was identical with the Assyrian and Babylonian sixtieth; hut the Greek mina was not identical 
with the Afisyriau mina, since it contained but fifty of these units. On the other hand, the 
Greek talent contained, like the Assyrian, sixty mm®, though only 3,000 instead of 3,600 

statcra 

The accepted value of gold as compared with silver was in these times, and for long 
afterwards* as I3i is to I ; a and from this reflation of gold to silver the standard by which, 
the latter metal was weighed seems to have been developed In the following manner. The 
proportion of 13*3 to 1 made it inconvenient to weigh the two metals according to one and 


1 Jjvwphiu, Arch* xir + 7,1* idling tn- a wvisrht of #old h mtj, 
3 SI j£f£ fV X#u*bi £vu ttal flLfcfcrw. The /Jt(m here 

inCcnikd U *f ffttlrtO the R#l mn patind = 327 r 4£ gr. + therefore 
2h Re-man jinund* =S 18'GS £r.: und u the Hebrew ^oSd: *bekul 
wbj tbe fiftieth port tif the? itLLn :4 it masl have weighed about 


lfl-37 CT., or aboal 2^ English pins. 

1 Herodotus (HL aaji 13 tu L, bqt thb Li on! qwl* sinrt, 
its biu boon shawm hr Mam sues, Ll tfcitm euf h Uptime 
mtaiijn? d m AwrrivmS* which u appended U> hi* Huri Mun, 
£ohl id. Bkt&J, vfll. I. p. 407. See aba Bnuuiil, p, 62 ttq. 
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the same standard, els m that ease a given weight Lu gold would not have been exchangeable 
for a round number of bora of silver, but for thirteen and one third of such burs ; hence, in 
order to facilitate the exchange of the two metals, the weight of the silver stater wo * raised 
above or lowered beneath that of the gold stater, in order that the gold sixtieth might be 
easily convertible into a round number of silver staters. 

Now the sixtieth part of the heavy gold Assyrian mina was a piece weighing about 260 
gra. Dividing this piece again by sixty, we obtain a minute gold piece weighing only 4 3 
grs T ; if we multiply this by 133, the proportionate value of silver to gold, we arrive at a 
unit in silver of about 57 grains* Thus arose the silver drachm introduced by the Phoenicians 
into Greece, upon which the so-called Greece-Asiatic or Phoenician sdvor-standard is based. 
According to the sexagesimal system, its value was that of tho sixtieth part of the sixtieth 
of tho gold mm Four of these silver sixtieths formed a piece of metal weighing about 
230 grs. ( maxim um)- This became the stater of the Phoenician silver-standard, and as fifteen 
of these silver staters go to form one gold sixtieth, this standard haa been designated by 
Brandis as the Fifteen-stater standard. 

The people of Lydia, adopting a different method, arrived at a silver stater of a different 
weight. We have seen that at Sardes the light or Babylonian gold mina, travelling by land, 
had become domesticated. The sixtieth of this mina, weighing 130 gm T multiplied by 13-3, 
yields about 1729 grs. of silver, Applying to this silver-weight a decimal division* they 
arrived at a convenient silver stater of about 170 grs., and as ten of these pieces are equivalent 
to one gold sixtieth, this standard has been called by Brandis the Ten-stater standard* 

Both the Fifteen- and the Ten-stater standards are thus in reality based upon one and 
the same unit, viz< a piece of about 57 grs- This is the third part of the stater of 170 
grains, and the fourth part of the stater of 230 grs> We therefore see why tho former of 
these statera is regularly divided into three, and the latter into two and four parts. 1 

As the Phoenicians had penetrated everywhere, establishing* with their accustomed enter¬ 
prise, their factories on almost every coast, they soon discovered the metallic wealth of the huxd + 
and began to work for the first time tho veins of silver w hich had lam for ages unsuspected in 
the mountains. lienee, little by little* the Phoenician silver weight became widely known 
throughout the Greek world- The Babylonio silver standard, on the other hand* outside tho 
kingdom of Lydia, wm hcmllv known at all until after the Persian conquest, when it was 
adopted for the silver currency of the Empire and its dependent satraps* 

The Greeks* however* when they first struck coins of diver, did not everywhere adopt the 
prevalent Phoenician standard. Chalcis and Eretrin, perhaps the most important commercial 
cities of European Greece, had established, as early us the eighth century R.C., an active 
maritime trade with tho opposite coasts of Asia Minor, and from these coasts they received 
the Babylonian gold mina with its sixtieth* viz. 130 grams- Aa there was little or no gold 


* EriD'iisj p„ £8. 
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on their own side of the sea, while silver, op the other hand, flowed into Euboea from her 
cobnirc m the mining districts of Macedon and Thrace, the cities of that island transferred 
to silver the standard with which they had become familiar in their commerce with the 
Ionian town% and on this Babylonia gold ritandard they struct their earliest silver staters* 
weighing 130 grains. Their example wus soon followed by Corinth and Athena* and the 
Babylonian origin of this weight was lost sight of by the Greeks* and the name of the 
Euboic talent was applied by them to the old Babylonian gold weight; all coins, whether 
gold or silver* struck not only in Greece, but in the East, on this weight, being said to follow 
the Euboic standard. The name of the Bobylomc standard, nevertheless* remnmed In use 
for the Lydian and Persian silver weight, 1 which hud been developed by the Lydians out of 
the light gold min a. By the Baby Ionic talent the Greeks therefore understood a silver 
standard, the stater of which weighed 170 grs,; while by the Euboic talent they understood 
it standard used either for silver or gold, the stater of which weighed 130 grains. 

About the end of the eighth century b.cl, or in other words about the time when the 
Greeks of Asia Minor or the Lydians first hit upon the idea of stamping the burs of metal 
witit official marks as guarantees of their weight and value, the following were therefore the 
weights generally current in commercial intercourse:— 


W 

(L) The 60th of the heavy Assyrian mma in gold* weighing 260 grams. 

This weight Lad found its way through Syria nod Phoenicia to the coasts of Asm Minor. The 
earliest coins of this class are said to hare been issued at Phociea. lienee the earliest gold 
stators of 36$ grains (inasimirai], with their subdivisions, have been designated as of the 
Phocaic standard. 


(ii.) The corresponding silver piece of 230 grains., fifteen of which were equal in value to one 
Phocaic gold stater. 

This weight, which was also of Pha-nich m fra&smin&s, w m adopted by many of the coast 
towns of Asia Minor for their silver currency. The actual weight of the coins of this 
standard seldom catno up to the normal weight of 330 grains^ 230 grains being about the 
average. As the earliest coins of this weight were issued by Greek cities of Ada Minor, it 
lias obtained tho name of the Onceo-Asiatic standard. Brandis calls it the Fiftwn-atfltcr 
standard. 


1 TM* U dear from the vtutcncmt of Hmxlotui (iii ft$V) etna- 
raining tbu tHrsmurt uf Xhv Great Ki&g, whsrs ba firrt lb* vumi 
|mid id silver bt tho nineteen to trap l« in Bfcbjlonim toluol*, 
while the twentieth (the Indian), he tojf p paid in Euboic tok-nU 


of geld. Oracmiag ltd* whol* pusa**, ride Mommsen, Hilt 
Mon. Iioin. Blscis, toL L p, 27 **; Branding W; Hulttoh, 
p. 276. 
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(iii*) The weight adopted by Pheidon* when, some time before the middle of the seventh century* 
he first instituted a mint in the island of ^giuA* 

This appears to he only u degradation of the Phoenician silver standard, 1 the maximum weight 
of the earliest iEginetic states being m high m 212 grs., though the average weight is not 
more than 190 grs. The iEginetie standard in tha earliest times was prevalent throughout 
the Petoponnesus, in the Chalcidian colonies in Italy and Sicily p in Crete^ on the Cyclades, 
especially Ceos, ^natoa, and Siphnos, and cron in certain towns in Asia Minor, among which 
Teas and perhaps Cyme may he mentioned, as well us in many other localities which need 
not here he particularized. 


m 

(It.) The 60th of the light Babylonian gold nuna, weighing 130 grains. 

This weight found its way by land from the hanks of the Euphrates to Sardes, and from 
Sardes probably through Samoa to the important commercial cities of Euboea, Chulcia ami 
Erttriu, where silver coins of 130 grs. were first issued. "Whether used for silver os in 
Greece, or for gold as in the East, this weight went by the noma of the Euheic standard. 

(v.) The corresponding diver piece of 170 grains, tea of which were equal In value to one Euboic 
gold stater of 130 grains. 

This weight, being first met with in the silver coinage of the Lydinnj p who hod doubtless 
derived it from Babylon, retained its original name, and was known as the Bahylonie diver 
stafidoftL It has been desipmted by Brandis as the Ten-stater standard. 

1 Brandis mgfiriomly de^toju* ths nhw rtanrknl about UG gm, the Hiker eqakaknt of which, uccordang to the 

out of the fkinim flEAtar □! 220 un. in the foliowiDg manner. rccognirnl ppj[wrtio&ilW value of tin two mctailfl, ts IS4I grtilHi 

In the flirt place he supposes the eEectnun stater hi Contain ubont of liver or just |0 JEginetic silver suiters of 15H g n. 
uiiB-shipd of silver; be then tales what nrcnuiu of pare goM, Tit 
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Baades go Id and silver* a third precious metal was recognized, by the ancients, which os 
earlv as the time of Sophocles was known by the name of elec tram* It was also coiled white 
gold, and appears to have been always looked upon as a distinct metal. 1 

Elect ram was obtained in largo quantities from the washings of the Pactolus, and from the 
mines on Tmolus and Sipylua* It was composed, of about three parts of gold and one part of 
silver. It therefore stood in an entirely different relation to silver from that of pure gold, the 
latter being to silver as 13*3 is to 1, while electrnm was about 10 to L 2 

This natural compound of gold and silver possessed several advantages for purposes of 
coining over gold, which, as might have been expected, were not overlooked by a people en¬ 
dowed in, so high a degree with commercial instincts as were the inhabitants of the coast towns 
of Asia Minor. In the first place, it was more durable, being harder and less subject to wear ■ 
secondly* it was more easily obtainable, being found in large quantities in the immediate 
neighbourhood; and, lastly, standing as it did in the simple relation of 10 to 1 as regards 
silver, it rendered needless the use of a different standard of weight for the two metals, 
enabling the authorities of the mints to make use of one set of weights and a decimal system 
easy of comprehension and simple in practice. 

On this account eleetrum was weighed according to the silver standard* and the talent, the 
mina, and the stater of elect rum wore consequently equivalent to ten talents, ten mime, or ten 
staters of tiilver of the same weight 

The weight of the clectrum stater in each town or district thus depended upon the standard 
which happened to be in use there for silver bullion or silver bar-money, the practice of the 
noiv invention of stamping metal for circulation being m the first, instance only applied to tho 
more precious of the two metals h the eleetnini stater representing, in a conveniently small 
compass, a weight of nncoined silver, or silver in the shape of bars or ingots, ten times as 
bulky and ten times as difficult of transport. Once, however, in general use, the extension 
to silver and to gold of tho new invention of coining could not be long delayed. 

Ah the Stanclards according to which bullion silver was weighed were various in various 
localities, having been developed, us we have seen above, by different methods out of the sixtieth 


1 It does not ipfrtAr, hdwiivtr, that fnotatr Milled in thu metal 
vrru mM hj a different mine from that used to designate para 
fluid. Thu* m the Attic bucriptiGiu (Carp- Imrr H Att T («L 
KirdkhiiUp tqL i. nn, 301) wi find xfww KvfunTP^I eif 

XptNnw Kufkmj vw t, IB theifl CiuHJ tileetnim P Uld Aa^riHav 

0TaT^p4i f IlL tMi CU£ gold. The red dutinttiuQ luj, elpI 


iu ihc zmme uf the mrta], but ed the -spedfiraiiemi Kv^jnvrdi ar 
AajsiucAfi just HJ in English Wi- ipwik uf Ornmaa sWvat* 

1 Tbii appU«* only lu the pern*! wt^n gold wa* a* 10 3 if ta 
E. In liilnf time*, whfB ^uU had fikUeu ho In i L, tdcclnun 
wunld Oltly b# About ‘ij : i< ils is evident from Demosthenes'* 
Tikltintj^KD of the CTzieeuc Ptatfr at 23 Attic drachm*. 
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parte of the heavy and light Babylonian gold mince, so also were the earliest electrum stater* 
of different weighty depending everywhere upon silver, and not upon gold. Consequently, 
jih might have been expected, we meet with dec (rum coins of the Phoenician, the iEginetic, 
the Baby Ionic and the Euboic sy items. 1 The coins of the so-called Phonic system, stand 
on a somewhat different footing. This standard, as we have seen above* was not a silver 
standard, but a gold one, based upon the 60th of the heavy Babylonian gold mins weighing 
about 260 grains; hence the eketrum coins which follow this standard are dearly distinguish¬ 
able, not only by their weight, but by their colour, from the electrum of the four silver standards, 
Whether they ought to be included under the heading of Electrum is almost a question; for 
the majority of these coins approach more nearly to gold ia colour, and they were probably 
in tended to circulate as gold* — the metal of which they are composed not being the tmtural 
electrum, us found in Lydia* but an artificial compound, the use of which, as representing 
gold, may hove Wn u source of some profit to the State. 

1 yum. Churn, 1375, pp, 354 iqq. 


ItlAl! 
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PART I . 

LYDIA. 


The preceding review of the principal srotema of weight used in the East and in As hi 
Minor for the precious metals, circulating simply as such and not us coins, leads us to the 
more immediate subject of this article, the Coinage of Lydia and Persia* 

Lydia, as Prof. E. Curtins remarks in his History of Greece, was in ancient times “the 
western outpost of the Assyrian World-empire ”; and when this empire fell into decay, Lydia* 
following the example of Media und Babylonia, threw off the yoke she had worn for five 
centuries, and under a new dynasty t the Mermn*da% entered upon a new and independent 
course of national life. The policy of the new rulers of the conn try, who were originally 
Cnrian mercenaries, was to extend the power of Lydia towards the West, to obtain possession 
of towns on the coast, and thus to found a naval power, in which the boldness and enterprise 
of the Greek might be, as it were, engrafted upon the spirit of commercial activity which 
the natives of Lydia possessed in common with all people of Semitic race. 


PERIOD L REIGNS OF GYGES AND ABDTS. 

With this object, Gyges, the Founder of the dynasty of the Jlcnuaathe, who ascended 
the throne shortly before a.a 7GQ, established a find footing on the Hellespont, where, under 
his auspices, the city of Abydqs was founded. 1 His next step was to secure, if possible, the 
dominion of the entire Ionian coast. In this project he met with considerable success, but 
did not live to see the realization of his dream*. 

Ilia successor Ardys, 6ti(M>37,- prosecuted the war with the Jomuiis with uninter¬ 
rupted urtlour, and would doubtless have succeeded in uniting the whole coast-line onder the 
dominion of Sardes, had not the invasion of the Cimmerian hordes called off his forces to protect 
hia own dominions from the incursions of the Barbarians. 

1 Slmb* h sriL p, A00; *Ajh4«f Bl irrl urUrf^ iv t* 1 MoFfwrtK Htsl. me. d*s pvaplw dt- iVrtfhl, Piirii, LS?£, 

F^fW TflC if* 7V frBT* fi( 1 irqr p. 

frvpla mi tj 
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To the reign of Gyges, the Founder of the new Lydian Empire, as distinguished from the 
Lydia of more remote antiquity. which, as we have seen above, was closely united with the 
Empire of Ae&jiim, must be ascribed the earliest essays of the art of coming. The wealth 
of Gygos in the precious metals may be inferred from the munificence of his gifts to the 
Delphic shrine, consisting of golden mixing cups and silver vessel*, and amounting to a mass 
of gold and silver such as the Greeks had never before seen collected together** It is in 
conformity with the whole spirit of a monarch such as Gyges, whoso life's work it was to 
extend his empire towards the West, and at the same time to keep in his hands the lines 
of communication with the East, that from Mb capital Sardes, situate’on the slopes of T mol us 
and on the banks of the Pactolue* both rich in gold, he should send forth along the caravan 
routes of the East* into the heart of Mesopotamia* and along the river-valleys of the W est 
down to the sea, his native Lydian ore gathered from the washings of the Factolus nod from 
the diggings on the kill-sides. This precious metal he issued in the form of ingots stamped 
with a mark to guarantee their weight and value. For his commerce with Babylon by land 
a crude lump of electmm was issued weighing 168'4 grains and consequently worth, at the 
proportion of 10:1 to silver, exactly one-fifth of the Babylonian silver mina of 8420 grains. 1 
On the other hand, for dealings with the Ionian coast towns, where the Babylonian silver 
mina was unknown, it was necessary to put into circulation an electmm stater of the weight 
of 224 grains, five of which would exchange for one Gricco-Asiatic silver mina of 11200 
grains. 3 Thus then the first issues of the Sardian min t went forth in two opposite direction*, 
embracing both East and West in the circle of their far-reaching currency. The commercial 
instincts of the Lydians guiding the policy of the State even in times of war, for the 
border-feuds with the Ionian territory by no means interfered with the intercourse between 
Greeks and Lydians, as is evident from the care taken by the Lydian kings to conduct the 
war with extreme moderation, all Temples of the gods and even human habitations being 
spared in the struggle for hegemony between Lydia and Ionia* 

To the reigns of Gyges and Ardys, B.e. 700-837, may probably be attributed all such staters 
of electmm as bear no type*—the obverse being plain and the reverse marked with three deep 
incuse depressions* the one in the centre oblong* and the others square, — together with certain 
.similar smaller coins which appear to represent the 4, the 4 , the T V and the T ‘r parts of the 
larger of the two staters. 

The following is a description of the earliest issues of the Sardian mint* none of which would 
appear to he later than the reign of Andys. 


* CortiiH, Gr. Ge«k Bd. L p. 40S, Qerliis, IBS?. Herod. 
L X4; S Si ftfurtbi rffor Hal 6 ifi-vpat, 2> V^T}f AW&^rf€, vtffc 
*aA,f rrcu TuTaJai t*J Tod ii at'iJ'Tj r i s’ftrKS'^i.Tf v. 

1 There ™ flBQthn furm af t h<- linhv^ima lilver mina, 
writhing gw., bat tbifl doiM ntrt n.pptAr Lo have coim iak> 


u*s until IWian time*, the Ferriaa «igtr# weighing S6H5 gr*. 
Had the itater 172 0- It ts thereof® MBVmiWtt to dLsttngnUb 
thin h«4Tjfir farm by the iintuu ol the Fciw-feftbjkrasc filvtr mllLi. 

3 TIlO full weight of tb(] ataEcr aj)il mica til thia standard were 
234 and JliaOO gf*. 
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SUMISMATA OBTOiTlirA. 


T)T™ht. 
166'8 


E.L bCT 1l L JL 


[i; ETHNIC SrAOTABP, 


0 * TBM R 

Plain (Ttfpu*fttmatv*). 


Retebee, 

Thtoe in.c hep depression*,, that in the centre nhlang, 
tlit others square, within the central oblong a 
Fax?? running left, 

[Brit. Mra* Plaie L 1.1 


;ii) G&jcco-Asfatic SiAXDAm 
S (titer. 

Similar!: the devices contained in tdl throe inenses 
visible : in the centre a Fox, in tho upper square 
an animnP s head ( P Stag 5 ®), in the lower an omu- 
nient 

[Lfcaormunt, Hoontfcfl Bojslw de hi Lydie p p - 1 -] 

mif-SifiUr. 

Plftin ( T^ptu fateiatu*)* I Three incuse depressions; that in the centre oblong, 

tho othcra square. Double struck, 

[Brit. Pbtchl] 


219 


Plain ( Tfpu* fomatiuy 


Sixth. 

07 | Plain (Tv pit* fa*da(wt). | Two incuse equan® of different skra. 

[Brit. Ma*. Phi® L S.] 

Twlflh* 

18 | Plain {Tup** fattittou}. | Incuse square, 

[3iai. Liiyukl Ptote I- 4.] 

Tbiats-Ibtrik 

<l | Plain (Ttjpui fatciatv*). j Incuse square - 

[Brit, !£«*. Pint# L fid 

In tho Fox, which is more or less visible in the ccntml meuse on the stators both of the 
HubvIonic and Grraco-Asiatic standards*, M. F. Lenomiant rccognkes a symbol of the Lydian 
Diotmus, whose name Ihissarou* may be connected with the word Batura or Bnssark, a Fox. 1 
From the Temple treasury of this god the earliest coins of Sardes may therefore have been ksued H 
Tho example, having been once set by Sardes, of stamping pieces of electrom with punch- 
marks containing rmmll devices a* a giinmntco of their weight, was soon followed by her haughty 
rival Miletus, the wealthiest commercial city on the whole Asiatic coast, and the artistic Greek 


1 StephaniLf. TtuiMKrai, i_t. 
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was quick to adopt and to beautify the Lydiuu invention. The first issues of the Milesian Mint, 
while retaining the form of incuse peculiar to the Lydian money, bora upon the obverse the figure 
of a Lion generally in a recumbent attitude with head turned back. Ephesus Cyme, and another 
city which haft not been identified with certainty, soon followed suit, striking elect nun staters 
with their respective types, the stag, the fore-part of a horse, and a bull ; the Ephesian stater 
bearing in addition to its typo an inscription iu archaic characters which has been read by -Mr. 
Newton (Nam. Cbron. voL x, p. 237), AMBZtMHHOWB Acfr, 41 1 am the token or coin 
of the Bright One” (ia Artemis), This stater, now in the collection of the Bank of England, 
is the earliest inscribed coin known. 

All these cities, in applying the Lydian invention, restricted their first issues to elect rum* 
which they coined according to the Greece Asiatic or Phoenician silver standard, the average 
weight of the stater of which is about 220 grains. 

Samos alone adopted a different standard, 1 and struck her electron! coins according to the 
light Babylonian gold Inina, the stater of which weighed about 130 grains; and as we know that 
this standard was in use for silver in the island of Euboea, there is every reason to suppose that we 
possess in this circ uinatanoe the key to the otherwi se anomalous feet of elect rum and gold being 
weighed according to one and the same standard. To account therefore for the weight nt the 
Samian electrurn stater* we must unppose that the Euboic silver uima w r as in use in that island as 
well as in Eubcna; but w hether Chalcis originally derived it from Samos, or Samos from ChaJois, 
it h impossible to say with certainty, 

PERIOD II, REIGNS OF BADYATTES AND ALTA3TES. 

The second period of the coinage of Lydia extends from the accession of Sadyaftes in R.c. 637, 
to that of Groans in 568,* Sadyattcs, the aoa of Ardys, after the Cimmerian hordes had been 
at lenglli finally expelled from Asia Minor, found himself at liberty again to turn his attention 
to the West He bud siege to Miletus, and year after year wasted her fertile binds; bub 
owing to the obstinate resistance of the citizens, was never permitted to enter their walls as a 
conqueror. He was succeeded by his son Alynttea, who continued for some years longer the 
blockade of the great Ionian city, hut with no more fortunate result. Under their Tyrant 
Thitiaybulus, the Milesians,, though indeed hard pressed for food, contrived to deceive the 
Lydian monarch aa to the extent of their remaining resources* and finally ho was induced to 
abandon all hopes of subduing them by forte of anna, and to conclude with them a treaty of 
alliance after a war which had lasted for the space of eleven years. 

During this time of hardship And impoverishment it is probable that Miletus ceased to issue 

1 UetwL Not on Aat r EL pp 26 - 37 ; Nam* Cbron, l$j$ s pu looked qvoci ih ipproiinMte, ChreKdogisia m ftOl at v^riaiiu- 
270 mi* nepeetfog them, 

■ TliO dates here a*mgw4 iv the Lydian kings con eaJy ha 
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staters, and that her coinage was restricted to the smaller denominations such as Thirds and Sixths 
which would suffice for her domestic necessities; the mintage of the Gneco-Asiatic stater being 
transferred to her ally Chios and to other coast towns. Among these electron; staters of the second 
period, which are all probably subsequent to the siege of Miletus, qxsimem have come down 
to uh of Chios, ChiKomena? and Cbakis in Ionia, and of I^ainpsacua and Abydos in the North- 
The reverses of these staters are no longer of the primitive Lydian type, but exhibit the 
ordinary incuse square sometimes divided into four quarters. The character of the work upon 
the obvemrs of these later coins is also more advanced than that of the extremely archaic 
staters of Miletus, Ephesus and Cyme mentioned above (p* 13). 

In the mean time the coinage of the Lydian Empire itself seems to have undergone some 
modification- The influence of the arts of Ionia began to be felt in Sardes, and instead of the 
uniform plain surface of metal* relieved only by irregular streaks, which characterises the coins 
of the reigns of tiyges and Ardys* those of a somewhat later period* which I would give con- 
jecturafly to the time of Sadyattcs and Alyattes, are adorned with types after the Greek fashion, 
and, if wo may judge bv their style, are the works of Greek engraver* in the employment of the 
Indian monarch. It h indeed impossible to distinguish them with absolute certainty front the 
coins of the Greek coast towns, and there will always be some difference of opinion among Numis¬ 
matists as to which are Greek and which arc Lydian- It is only by comparing them with the 
coinage of Crmau^, which as I shall show later on is well defined and uniform in type, that we are 
able to set aside from the numerous types of the Graxio-Asiatic electron; stater of this period one 
or two specimens as Lydian. The money of Croesus, "both of gold and silver, is distinguished by 
one invariable device, which is the .same on all the denominations, from the gold stater to the 
smallest silver coin,™dhe fore^part-^ of u Lloii and Hull; and this same device, or at rate 
something of a similar nature, would seem to hnve been the special mark of the Lydian currency 
from the time of Sadyattcs or thereabouts. This imperial device—the Arms* so to speak* of the city 
of Sardes—was doubtless like the types of all the earliest coins of Greek cities, of religious origin, 
and is therefore to be distinguished from that of tb© Royal Persian money of Darius and his 
success>rs, which was adorned with rhe effigy of the Great King himself. 

The only stater of the Graco- Asia tic standard which in my judgment is undoubtedly 
Lydian, and of the time of Sadyattes or Alyattos, is one which may be thus described. 

ELECTRCM- 


Wnnox 

215-4 


Lh.ECO'ASUTIC StA^DAJID- 


fStdttr* 


OavrasE. 

Fore-part* of Kan and Bull turned 
away from each other elii d joined 
by their necks. 


Keveuee. 

Three incuse depressions, that in the centre oblong, 
the others square- 


[Mtmicii. Hal* L 6.] 
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Tlio following I should prefer to attribute to JILbtna during th& time of ter prosperity 
l*efare the wars with Lydia, rather than to Sanies* notmthstcmdiog 1 the occiarrence of the Fox 
upon the reverse of the Half-stater. The Lion on the obverse ia the principal typo, and by 
this wo must be guided in our attribution. The Stag p a bead and the Fox on the reverse of 
the Half-stater may sim ply indicate that the coin, although issued, from the Milesian Mint, 
was current both in Ephesus and Sardes. 

ELECTBm 


Gujeco-Asiatic Staxiuij^ 


W EIGHT. 
215 3 


217 a 

21S 


107 


0»VERSE- 

Forepart of Lion, rights star above 
forehead* 


Sfilter*. 

RmuR, 

Three incutse depressions, tint in tlie centre oblong 
the otJicr& square- 


[Brit. Mo*. Nmn. Chron, $ f *. iv. pi. to. 3.] 

Lion recumbent ri^ht„ looting left* | Similar, but meuses containing ornaments 
[Hrik Mat Brawlis* p* 402 t incurroetlj described m a ChimiEra.] 


Lion recumbent left, looking right* 
within an oblong frame* 


Three incuse dgprc$am\ that in the centre oblong, 
the others square but irregularly formed* 


[Cabinet tk Fmce, Brmdte, p T 30-fc.j 


Hdf-tisfor* 

Lion recumbent light, looking Left* Similar, but each sank in;* containing a type ; the 
within ail oblong frame, upper square a Stag's head, the central oblong a 

Fox walking 1., the lower ^uafo an ornament X- 
[Bril, Mua. Nora. Citron. K.9. TO L XT- pi. Tii t] 


72 


mrd. 

lion recumbent left, looking right. Two incuec njuarcs, containing respectively uml 

ti- 

[CilbtneE de France. BraniBa, p. SU.] 


The Thirds, Sixths, etc., haring on the obverse the bead of u Lion surmounted by a star, 
are undoubtedly Milesian, and represent, in my opinion, t.be Inter period of the activity of 
the Milesian Mint; for the Milesian electron) would seem to have undergone some alteration 
in its value, if, as is generally the case, the numerous countermarks which occur on nearly 
all the coins to which I am now alluding are any indication of a reissue. This alteration in 
the value of the Milesian elcctrum, and if of the Milesian probably also of the Lydian 
elect rum, may be in part the effect of the rise in importance of Phacaxi, and of the first 
issue of a comparatively pure gold coinage on the ho 'culled Phoenic standard, a coinage which 
would naturally serve still further to depreciate the value of the less-pure Lydian metal, 
already perhaps circulating somewhat above its intrinsic value. It is not, therefore, sur- 
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prising if we notice? about this time (cire, bx. 600) a general cessation of the pale electrum 
coinage of Lydia and the Greek coast towns* and on the other hand ti corrasponding extension 
of the coinage of dark-coloured clectrum, probably circulating ns gold, according to the 
Phocaic system. 

I iovr between the cessation of tbe pule elect rum coinage shortly after the Milesian war 
and tbe accession of Croesus in b.c. 568, there is a period of about half a century during 
which the city of Phoraa seems to have obtained a considerable increase of power and 
influence, mo to especially upon the sea. It may therefore bo considered as certain that the 
rise and extension of the Pboeaio standard coincides with this period* during which the 
Pbocffions, owing in part perhaps to the troubles of Miletus, are said to have been supreme 
upon the sea (ffaXarroMpartiv). This period, according to Eusehius {Chron. ih ed. Mai, p. 
331), lasted forty-four years, commencing from ex\ 575, It hos, however, been proved that 
this date is erroneous, and that the commencement of the Phocman Thakssoonfiy should be 
placed in the year nx, 602 } From this time until that, of Croesus* the influence of Phoccca, 
both by sea and land* appears to Imve been sufficiently strong to curry through a reform 
in the gold current;" of the greater part of the Asiatic coast lands; and it h therefore worthy 
of remark that the staters of the Pliounie standard, as originally issued by the cities of 
Fhocra, Teos* Cyzicus* and others* are not of the pale-coloured electrum of the old Mi lesion 
and Lydian standard* but are of comparatively pure gold* nod that they follow the standard 
afterwards adopted by Cnnsus for hi* royal gold coinage, the Phocaic stater weighing 256 
grains, which allowing for a slight per-centnge of alloy, just double the value of the staters 
of Crccsm This Is u coincidence which leads me to infer that the cities which took part 
with Phot-tea in the issue of this new coinage intended their money to circulate as gold* and 
not as electrum* and that, therefore, although they retained the globular form of coin with 
which the Asiatic Greeks had been long familiar, they at the tame time selected the old 
Baby Ionic gold standard with its sixtieth of SCO grains for their new gold stater. 

It ha* been generally supposed that the Phocaic coinage was contemporary with the Milesian r 
and that Miletus, con ternporaneausly with her electrum of 220 grains, struck gold ou the Phocaic 
standard of 250 grains (Brandi h* p, 395); and tbo stater attributed to that city, with the type of 
the Lion's head described below, has even been considered by Burgon to be the oldest of nil Greek 
coins. In my judgment both the Milesian origin and the supposed high antiquity of this piece 
are exceedingly doubtfuL The style in which the Lion's head is executed differ* essentially from 
that of the early coins of Miletus and nioy he called barbaric rather than archaic. It bears a 
much closer reseTnbluncc p on the other hand, to the Lions' heads upon the staters of Croesus, but is 
oven more roughly executed. Now, as I have shown above, it wm from the first the policy of the 
Mormuudie in Lydia to render the coinage of Sardes conformable, on the one hand, to that of the 
wealthiest and most important of the Greek coast towns with which Sardes carried on an active 


flood " De potailiii vtumna gsniaiq ULmticoiL epoctii apud, BqmUcpi/ 1 Guttings ISoo. 
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commercial intercourse, and 3 on the? other, with tho vast empires of the interior. I would therefore 
suggest that the gold atnter with the Lion s head may be also LydEiin T and that it may represent 
an endeavour on the part of Alya t tea to ssrimlkiiti hi* currency, not only in value* but also in 
fabric, to that of the Ionic coast towns * and ns during the latter part of his reign the influence of 
Phoccea seems to have been predominant, and the Phocaic gold stater to have been Little by little 
ousting the pale dectruin, Alynttcft, in order, to facilitate intercourse with the Greek cities 
which had adopted this standard, may have struck the gold staters* which may be thus de¬ 
scribed, of the fabric and weight of those of Phocsca. 

oom 


W EIGHT. 
248 


42$ 


OsvrasE. 

Head of Lion left with open Jaws fmd 
protruding tongue. 

[Brit Mqj. Plata L 7.] 


PliOCAlC StAVBAEB, 

3£at*r. 

EEfEIlSE, 

Incurs jqnure roughly esecuted- 


Sizth. 

Lion's head left cm round shield. | Incuse square. 

[Brit. PlttE* L 8.] 


The attribution of these coins to Sardes rather than Miletus is of more importance than 
might be at first imagined, since it enables (is to define within more reasonable limits the 
territory over which the influence of Phociea extended, while at the same time we are no 
longer compelled to suppose that Miletus suddenly changed the standard of her coinage or 
issued contemporaneously coins of two different systems; for it is probable that during the 
period to which T propose to attribute the issue of Phocaic gold, viz. about ».c. 600-560. 
Miletus was still striking Thirds and Sixths on the Asiatic standard, although doubtless the 
activity of her mint had been much affected by her wars with Lydia. 

The territory over which the influence of the Phocaic gold coinage extended would seem 
therefore, judging from the coins which have come down to us, to have included tho district 
from Teas northwards to the shores of the Propontis, together with, in all probability, the islands 
of Lesbos and Thasos on tho opposite const of Thrace. 

The following is a list of the Phocaic gold staters which are to bo found in various collec¬ 
tions. Among them is the stater with the Lion's head, described, more fully above. 1 

UOLP. 


PnoUAlc StaseaMp 

Stattr*. 

Weight. I Cm. f Obvibse. I Reveese, 

254 PhocEea. Seal right, taiioiith 0. ! Two incuse squares of different size*. 

[V uuirK Sum. Ctiron. Jf.l* TLi] r ST. pi i. 6.] 

i ii iinTJECTSflEuy her? to thu in prate- the iimUer r mtu of ifcui sira-* 1 ijitCHi, of which. 9 coniplLt^ Bit willl be EuUItd l-H IS7 ^ 

the Ndipistiittiif Chrflnicltt, x-i- tq|. it. p. 2&L 


HE AH 


a 
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TV EIGHT. 

256 

Cut. 

T«a. 


t 

248 

1 Sardes, 

m 

Cyzieus, 

252-7 | 

Zekk. | 

252 1 

Thrace or 


Tlwes. 


OdtebAe. 

T£ OM Griffln J s head. 


Ervra.SE. 


Small incuse square- 


[Muaidk HrandUp p. 

Head of Lion L with open jaws Incuse square roughly executed, 
and protruding tongue. 

[Brit Mm. Plata r. r.] 

Tunny iish between hro fillets, Two incus® square^ the larger one containing 

zigzag ornaments the smaller a Scorpion or Cray- 

fish (umak?). 

[Brit. Mus- > T um. Cbrou. jia tot it. pt I. T,] 

ChimEtra walking left. | Two ineusc squares of different sizes, 

[Brit. Mum. Nttfn. Chrm. N.e. toL it. pi. 1. &,] 

Centaur carrying off a nymph, j Deep incuse square quartered, 

[Bonk of EugtaruL Sum. dueo. N.fl. TcS. IT* pi, L. 11,] 


That Alynttea should have added to the Lydian elect rum coinage a gold piece of the 
Pliocak standard, in order to bring his currency into linrmony with that of the north-western coast 
district, is just what might have been expected of a prince whose ability and good fortune 
wore such that* after proving himself able to maintain intact the eastern boundary of his 
kingdom, the river lLdys p in the face of an invasion led by the allied kings of Media mid 
Babylonia, he again turned his attention with renewed vigour to the sea-coast, where he en¬ 
deavoured by force of arms, m well m by peaceful means, to strengthen the Lydian power- 

His two sons Croesus and Adrnmytes were sent to uphold their father's authority in Mjnm, 
where, at the head of the great gulf which boro its name, opposite the island of Lesbos, the 
city of Adramytteum was founded;, ns a Lydian commercial settlement, in the heart of the district 
over which the Phocalc gold coinage ptevailed* For the space of nearly a quarter of a 
century > Crmsus, as his father's viceroy, ruled, over the north-western portion of Asm Minor, 
during which period of uninterrupted prosperity the commercial Intercourse between Sardes 
and the sea was, in this direction, brought to its fullest development. 

That the gold coinage of Phocma and the north-western portion of Asia Minor possessed 
advantages over the pale elect rum of Sardes* ns being more widely acceptable in foreign commerce, 
must have soon become apparent to a man possessed of the insight and sagacity of Crrnsos, 
to whose influence it is doubtless owing that the Fhocak gold stater was engrafted upon the 
ancient electrum currency of his father's dominions, When therefore, in B.c. 5Gfi p he succeeded 
to the throne of Sardes, one of his first objects was to carry through and developc the monetary 
reform which had already been commenced by the in traduction, during the reign of Alyattes* of 
the Phoeoic rfaior* No man of bin time knew the mission of gold ns Crtcsus did, and to substitute 
an imperial currency of pure gold which might be universally accepted both in Greece and in 
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Asio* instead of the electrmn money of ancient times? was a stroke of policy calculated in the 
highest degree to raise the prestige of the Lydian power in a commercial point of view ever 
that of any other state. 


PERIOD HL REIGN OF ClKESTTS; niS MONETARY REFORMS, 

When Crasus ascended the throne of the Mermnaday, one of his first acts was to propitiate 
the Hellenes on either side of the sea by magnificent offerings of equal value to the great 
sanctuaries of Apollo both at Delphi and at BronchitisHe nest proceeded to obtain a recog¬ 
nition of his sovereignty from all the Greek cities of Ionia, of iEolia, and of My sin? which one 
after another fell into his hands, and were for the most part peaceably incorporated into the 
Lydian Empire, to which they were in future to pay tribute, retaining at the same time their 
Ml autonomy. Henceforth, as Prof. Curtins remarks,* u the burdensome stoppages between the 
coast and the Interior were removed, and a free Interchange took place of the treasures of the 
East and West* All the porta were open to Croesus? and all the maritime population at his 
disposal; all the industry and sagacity, all the art and science, which had been developed on 
this coast, were ready to serve him in return for his money. .... By his resolution and 
sagacity he had realized the objects of the policy of the Mcnmiadie, which had been pursued 
with rare consistency through five generations of their house. His empire* acknowledged as one 
of the great powers of Ask? had been the first among the latter to obtain possession of the sea- 
coast, and to overcome the opposition between the Hellenes and the Barbarians. Beside being 
a land power of the interior* feared in all Asia, and based on a well-defined and richly 
endowed system of landed property, on sturdy popular forces and an efficient army, it included 
the splendid succession of flourishing sea-parts; and the Pactolus unceasingly rolled his golden 
sands before the portals of the royal citadel of Sardes. 1 J 

Crcesus, m we have seen, on his accession found two eWtmm stators current in his king¬ 
dom in addition to the Phocaic gold stater, which he had himself lately introduced; one 
weighing 220 grains for commerce with Miletus and the Greek cities which had adopted the 
Milesian standard* and another weighing IG3 grains for the purposes of the trade by land 
with the interior and with Babylon. 

Both these elect rum staters he abolished at a single stroke, and in their place a double 
currency consisting of pure gold and pure silver was issued. In the introduction of this 
new currency, however, a wise regard seems to have been had to the weight of the previously 
current eiectrum staters, each of which was thenceforth to bo represented by an equal value* 
though of course not by an equal weight of pure gold. Thus the old Grace-Asiatic dectrcun 
stater of 220 grains was replaced by a new pure gold stater of IftS groins, equivalent, like 


1 UcthL i. 4<s, 01, 


1 Out, Gr. Eul-. Tt. wL ii. p. 115. 





so 


nujclbhata oeiextalu. 


its predec^fi 30 r in electmm, to 10 silver stater a of 220 grains {one-fifth of the Gneco- Asiatic 
silver mien]* as current in the coast towns ; and the old Babylonic clectrum stater of 168 
grains was replaced by a new pun? gold stater of 120 grains, equal in value, like it, to one~fifth 
of the Babylonia silver mina, or to 10 silver staters of 168 grains aa now for the first time 
coined. This latter gold stater possessed moreover the advantage of being also equivalent to 
one-half of the Phocdc gold stater of 256 grains (maximum), a coin which therefore, very 
soon after its introduction, became superfluous In the Lydian currency. The KpoiVetov trrarrjp, 
weighing 126 grains, was therefore equally acceptable* both in the East-, where the Baby Ionian 
system was universal, and in the West, wherever the Fhoeaic system had been adopted. Hence 
the gold pieces of 126 grains were coined in far larger quantities than the heavier pieces 
of 168 grains, the circulation of which was of a more limited and local character* 

Each of these gold staters was divided, according to the ancient Asiatic system, into thirds, 
sixths, and twelfths, so that there were no less than eight different denominations of gold money 
issued simultaneously by Crmsus when he reformed the Lydian coinage, one and all bearing the 
arms of the Imperial city Sardes, the fore-parts of the Lion and the Bull facing each other. 

The silver stater* which Croesus introduced for the first time into Lydia, was so regulated as 
to stand in the fixed legal proportion of ten to one gold stater of 126 grains. Not that Crcesua was 
the first to introduce this decimal system, for It had existed in the earlier times, not only in 
Lydia, but in Babylon, for uncoined gold and silver ; the Babylonian silver mina having been con¬ 
stituted of a weight, which at the fixed proportionate value of I3'3 to I, should exchange for w °f 
the gold mum. The manifest convenience of exchange thus secured was, there can be no doubt, 
the reason w hy the weights of the silver tuleut, mina, and shekel were regulated in such a maimer 
that 10 talents, 10 mime, or 10 shekels of silver should be the recognized price of 1 talent, 
1 mina, or 1 shekel of gold. But Croesus was the first to apply to coined silver the ancient 
Babylonia system; hie* silver stater of 168 grains being the 50th part of the light Babylonian 
silver mina* just as his gold stater of 120 grains was the 50th part of the light Babylonian 
gold mina. 

The silver money of Croesus bora uniformly the same type as the gold, and was divided into 
halves, thirds and twelfths, weighing respectively 84, 50* and 14 grains. What is especially 
noticeable in this coinage is the multiplicity of the denominations and the fixity and uniformity 
of type* This is in fact the earliest Imperial coinage in the history of the world, and to 
Crocus must be ascribed the initiation of a currency on a comprehensive scale ns distinguished 
front the more or less local and circumscribed issues of other contemporary States; a currency 
which wbj doubtless designed* by him to supersede all existing mintages, and to be accepted 
throughout Asia Minor as the sole Imperial coinage. The object of Crcoaus seems to have 
been to give his Lydian money an internal tonal character; hence the extreme care taken that 
the weight of every denomination should be so fixed and determined n& to represent exactly 
the value of some one or other of tbo many municipal and local coins current at the time, 
not only m his own dominions, but In independent Greek cities. 
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That this grand attempt to inaugurate a universal currency failed to attain n Lasting 
Success is due, not so much to any inh erent impracticability in a design which would have 
been at that time, in a far higher measure than in the present day s a teal boon to mankind 
at large, and a material aid and advancement: of future civilizing Influences; but its failure was 
due to events which Croesus could not foresee, and which, could he have foreseen them, he 
would have been powerless to ward off 

The following Table may serve to exhibit to the reader the whole system of the Lydian 
currency as reformed by Croesus, with all its ingen ious and elaborate combinations :— 


GOLD OF LYDIA. 


LYDIA- TIME OF dUESTTfl, b .c. 56S-554. 

EQUIVALENTS IN NATIVE AND FOREIGN MONEY OF THE TIME. 


t n 

P RJlTrtl-K* 

t 

1 Graco-As. sLater * # 224 gn. 

1 „ „ tritfl * . « T4 ^ 

l p T nr tlBCtlS 3? t , 

L „ , t lumiihfCtoCL 18 „ 





| Pbocaie il&Ut of 203 prs. . . . . 

1 Phacjlic h.«rt* df 42 pi. - . „ 

1 AT t , ttemihcrtemof 21 gn, 

l A r M ttfcatyfomih, LL pi. 

L Eftbylonle rtatcT af l&l „ 





(i) Bau t los [c Silt e el StAsiDitLto. 

Sutt-r [TL L 0] 168 gn* = 


Trite, , . . . 5S 




Ji . . 

AT Hcaiihertaa 


2S gm i 
14 gitt = 


(ii) Evboic BtaAdakk* 

A 7 Stater [FL I. 10] 120 gn, - 

AT Trite [PL L 11] 42 gn.- 

A 7 Ileeta * „ * * * 21 gm± 
N nenull«tan < . . llgra r = 


f 10 GnccO'l^utic slate re of 224 p*. 

[ ^ ,i i, ) n 11 ^ t» 

[ 40 IF II i Jt H 

j 6 Eabok staters al 124 gn. 
h 12 ir drachma of 62 gn. 


of 02 
oE 62 


1 10 Eabylanic rial£T& of l&fi gre. 

20 „ drachms of 84 grs^ 

30 Graco-A-irtit £ lt*te« of fi-0 gn. 
40 Eaboic tetrobok of 42 gw. 

10 Grteea-Aekiic i aWt^ of 06 grt- 

i GttEc^-A*, tribnoiobob) * M 
B&bvtoiik diobob j ° 

16 Babdontc ebd* of 14 gm. 


SILVER OF LTBU. 


EQUIVALENT IN LYDIAN GOLD. 

EjLUTLU* ic STiSOiUli. 



M Stater [PL 1. 12] IBS gnL ^ 

T V the gcM itaUu of 120 gH. 

M | Stater [PL L IB] 04 ps .m 

A pi 

t. „ 126 gn. 

M. J Stater - . * - pa. = 

A pi 

„ „ 126 gn. 

Stater * i . 14 pf.■ 

rhr pi 

„ „ 126 frn. nr tV *f the A f Hrnihttton of 11 gn. 


hT.B ,—In the above Tables fractions of pains are not given. 
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PART II. 


P E E 8 I A. 


The cheats which led to the downfall of Cretans from the height of hi 1 ? prosperity and 
power, and to the incorporation of his dominions* including the Greek coast towns, into the 
Empire of Cyrus, are too well known to need repetition liare. This tf commonly supposed 
to have occurred in the year &4fy but the latest investigations point to the year 554 as 
the most probable date, But, however momentous the change from a political point of view* 
nevertheless it is almost certain that no immediate alteration in the coinage was attempted by 
the new rulers of Western Asia: for it must be remembered that the Persians, like the Medes 
and Babylonians, were at this time without a specific coinage of their own; the tradition which 
ascribes the origin of the daric to a King of Persia of the name of Darina* who is said to 
have been one of the predecessors of Cyrus, being unworthy of credit, as it rests only upon 
the statement of Harptjcration. 1 

The dectmm coinage of the Greek cities hud already been superseded by the Imperial 


1 1.T+ TAtTs&THi frajJfruwfJ** AajMtflir 

TO* “^ifnv fM^Ti lAJC *T ipov YU &1 maAflJtfWpou ftaifi****. 
An HarpMtdm fll An AtoandrinB Grok* who IHed wrtninlj 
not rnrlii'f ikan the second century A.D<± m th]hb whatever 
should inf attached 4 itpiemciii t?f this Wrt, The whole 
in which it PCcun copied ■! a liter period br Suidu, 
and n^fck kfterted hr Mia*urui in the AJdino edition of tho 
Srholiuti id Ariltopb, Jkclui., 602, 


Ft r^LAp* Srnophoti ii responsible for the error of U flrpocmtt on: 
lor ia hi* CjTop®deaA 2, 1} he reprwntl darica ah lel um? ill 
ihv lime of Cwu I* : Si tVAo> fnr bt$Jp#r A Tmfipim t 

tfidAnt Kvl wp^x®* 1 * «sd wAwtffif «fll ^.siar rarra&r ltd 

BajHiMuvv h^tTpum Ttrif as2 wfara wd WAsf t\v tfuyor^pa 

A-T.A.. It is fij0ftHe« to HJ that xh.it W^rk &< XcBQphods u a 
mm romance, And utterly without historical Talo®, 
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currency of Lydia £ end, in the times of distress and impoverishment which followed the 
Persian conquest, It k unreasonable to suppose that there could huvo htxm my revived mintage 
in these towns with the single exception of Samos, which* under the rule of Folycnites* still 
maintained its independence until tlc, 520, 

Whether or not tho Persian Governor of Sardes continued to issue the gold and silver 
money of Crams during the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyscs must remain, for the present, a 
matter for conjecture. It is possible, and even probable, if we may judge from the quantities 
of these coins which have escaped the Persian melting-pot* that no change was at first made 
in the arrangements of the Sardian mint, and that both gold and silver money was put into 
circulation from time to time as necessity required* the old dies being retained, as a matter 
of course; for it was not part of the policy of Cyrus to introduce uncalled-for changes In the 
internal government of tho various conquered States which contributed to form the vast Empire 
of Persia. The blending of the motley throng into one homogeneous whole was reserved for 
the organizing spirit of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, in whoso reign the famous Persian 
u Archers** first went forth into the world. 



rum* H'HJrcTi &S|Si01*Q TWim to TB* Jm* 0 fppimtlij. 


The first live years of the reign of Darius wore occupied in the extinction of a series 
of formidable rebellions in various parts of his extensive dominions* and it was not till the 
year me. 51G that he found leisure to devote hk mind to the civil organization of his Empire, 
The division of the whole into Satrapies, at first twenty In number* and the imposition upon 
each of these principalities of a fixed sum of money to be collected by the several Satraps, 
ond to be paid by them into the royal treasury, was one of the methods which Darius adopted 
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for welding into one coherent State, the various Provinces which together constituted the Persian 
Empire. The ae^wnent of this tribute led to the institution of an Imperial coinage, the first 
idea of which may have been suggested to Darius by the gold and silver money of Lydia still 
Circulating in the western Satrapies since the time of Crcesua. It h probable also that the 
manifest advantages of current money, guaranteed by the State, were beginning to lie appre¬ 
ciated beyond the limits of Asia Minor, to which it had hitherto been confined; and the 
system of rapid communication, by means of post horses and couriers^ between the moat 
distant portions of the empire and the capital, would naturally tend in no email degree to 
facilitate the adoption of the lYe&tem habit of receiving and paying sums of gold and silver 
by tale, without having recourse to weights and scales;, us had been hitherto the custom in the East, 
An Imperial coinage once decided upon, the first and most Important consideration for 
the Great King was necessarily the standard which would be most easily understood by 
his subjects, and in the choice of this them could not have been room for much hesitation; 
for, with the exception of Syria, Phoenicia, and the Greek coast towns, where the so-called 
Grseco-Asiatic nr Phoenician standard prevailed, iho Babylonian gold and silver talents were 
everywhere in use. Darius had therefore only to follow in the footsteps of Crcesus, by whom 
the Babylonian standard had already been adopted, 

Nevertheless the Feraiun Imperial coinage differed considerably from that of Lydia, and 
was as simple m the latter was complex. We have seen that iu the Lydian coinage of Croesus 
there were no less than eight different denomiiLations of gold money, each of which was 
regulated in such a manner as to pass readily at a fixed equivalent in tho mar tots of the 
tributary Greek towns in exchange for tho local elcctnim and stiver money of the district, 
of whatever standard that might happen to be, as may be seen by ref erring to the table 
given above (p, 21), Darius could afford to cast all such considerations to the winds. The 
very extent of his enormous Empire rendered any attempt at following out tbo minute arrange¬ 
ments of the Lydian royal coinage impracticable. Simplicity therefore is the chief character¬ 
istic of the Persian Imperial currency as first determined by Duriusk There was to be one 
denomination of gold and one of silver, the gold piece to "be worth 20 pieces of silver. This 
result might doubtless have been arrived at without issuing a new coinage, by simply re¬ 
taining the gold stater of Crmsas of 12G grs. ± and the silver drachm or slgios of S4 grs,, 
and allowing all the other denominations of tho intricate Lydian system to fall into disuse: 
but the type of the Lydian com, the Lion and the Bull, was hardly appropriate to the money 
of the Great King, and if, as may well have been the ease, this typo possessed any symbolic 
or religious signification, it would moreover have been repugnant to tho prejudices of on 
earnest Zoroaslrion like Darina The image of tho Great King himself was accordingly sub¬ 
stituted for the Lion and Bull—this one type, which I shall describe more minutely later on, 
being adopted for tho Royal coins of both metals. 

Darius, although he selected the gold sinter of Crocus of 12Ggrs., and hla riglos of 
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84 grs. t as the prefotypes of the Persian currency, sought nevertheless to ghe hie new money 
a prestige of its own T by making a small addition to the weight both of the gold and of the 
silver coin. These seem to have been fixed respectively at 130 and 86 gm lu this, perhaps, 
the normal weights of the Babylonian gold and silver talents may have been reverted to* 
which in their passage westwards and daring the lapse of time may be supposed to have 
Suffered some slight diminution. 

The metal of the Persian money, especially of the gold coinage, was of remarkable purity, 
—the darie, according to an analysis furnished by Letronne (Confide rations, p T 108), containing 
only 3 per cent, of alloy. The result was, that the Persian gold coinage immediately obtained 
a reputation which enabled it to supersede the gold money of all other States, and to maintain 
its position us the sole gold currency in the ancient world. As long as and wherever Persia 
was supreme, the coinage of gold remained a prerogative of the Great King. 

Hot so the silver currency: for the very fact of the si gifts being the only Imperial silver 
piece is sufficient to prove that it could never have been intended to supersede the many smaller 
and larger denominations necessary for email traffic and retail trade actually current in many 
districts of the Empire. The silver coinage was not the sole prerogative of the Great King 
or even of the Satraps, but appears to have been issued by the Great King, by his Satraps, 
and by large numbers of subject or tributary town. 1 ?, according to their various requirements. 

The coinage of the Persian Empire may be divided into four main categories:-— 

L THE KOYAL COINAGE* 

EL TEE PEOymCIAL COINS WITH KOTAL TYPES, 

IIL TEE SATItAP.YL COINAGE* 

IY. TEE LOCAL COINAGES OF THE TKIEUTAKY STATES. 

In the following pages I propose to consider the first two of the above classes only- A 
separate article in the Numkmatn Orientalia by Prof. Julius Eating, of StniAsburg, is, I 
understand, to be devoted to the coins with Phoenician and Aramaic incriptions, among which 
those of the Satraps will be included* The local coinages of the Greek tributary cities, 
although these undoubtedly formed part of the Persian Empire, we may dismiss as beyond the 
scope of the Xamisnmta Orientalia* 
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L THE ROYAL COINAGE, 


Of the Royal Persian Coinage, commencing with Darius, the eon of Hystaape*, and ending 
wi tli the Macedonian conquest, the following varieties are known. The imiformity of style 
and the absence of inscriptions renders it impossible to classify them according to the several 
reigns in which they must have been isjaueA 

Gone. 


Daria. 


W MIGHT. 

129? 


Oartxs& 

The king, boarded, crowned, and chid in the 
Persian Mmdy* r kneeling r. an ona knee, at his 
hack a quiver, in his right a spear, amt in his 
outstretched L a strung bow. 

[Brit, Hm, Plttfe I- U] 


Retebse. 

Irregular in i: uk! of oblong ionu. 


126'7 ] Similar, of mere recent stylo. 

[Brit, Hu*. Plata I. m] 


Similar, 


I27 n 5 


The king, bearded, crowned P and clad in long robe, 
with belt round waist, and annulets or buttons 
in front, kneeling r on one knee; at his- back a 
quiver, in his r, an arrow, and in his outstretched 
1, a strung bow, 

[Brit, Mu. Plate L uk] 


Similar. 


132 


258 


Youthful hbg> without beard, wearing on his head 
tho kidarit, and clad in long robe, close-fitting and 
flocked, with sleeves to the elbow and troupers to 
the knee of the same material. Ho kneels r, on 
one knee, and holds spear in r. and strung bow 
in outstretched L 


Irregular oblong incuse, containing a 
naked figure seated, with arm raised 
above head - t beside the incu&o a 
ommtcnn ark ? idse in cuse, represent¬ 
ing a bearded bend of Puli having 
stages honis, Tho figure within 
the incuBOp oa well us the little 
head uf Pan, are of Greek work. 


[M&J r Lope*, 132 gn,, Brit. Mas. 126'S gr*.] 
[Platt b 17.] 


Jhubh Daria. 

The king, bearded, crowned,, and chid in Persian 
ran^y#, kneeling r. on one knee, at Ms hack a 
quiver, in his r. spear, and in 1 + strung bow: no 
letters or symbols. 


Irregular incuse, crossed by wavy 
lines in. relief. 


[ColL fte Larne*.] 
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Seven or tight Specimens of the double done, os above described* without lottery or svmbels in tbo 
field, have been published at various time£. One of them was found in 1820 near Philadelphia in 
L^dln. Sec Madden, Jewish Coinage, p. 273. 


AVejout* 

«T"S 

257 

257 

257 

? 

251-5 

256 

257 

255 

255 

252 


Similar 


Obteesk 

In field, L wreath; r. M. 


Similar. 


[Rant of Poland. Plate I. 13.] 


Revhbul 


Similar ? | Similar 

[CklBiiqt of M, 5b ] 

Similar. In field* l- wreath ; r. X I Similar, 
or X. 

[Cabinet tie Franc*. Pktu I. ID,] 

Similar. In field, L. A. [ SjmiJnr. 

[ItobooLBlucncr. Piute L 20.] 

Similar In Bold, L AY + | Similar. 

[Zriuchrift. L Norn, M ill p. 351.] 

Similar. In, field, wreath* [ Similar. 

[Cabtaet da France. Piute I. 2L] 

Similar In field, tiara with band ? | Similar. 

PtmoAT 035.] 

Similar. In field* 1 4>L | Similar 

[Cubim. e de France. Another at tbs. JXagTie, Plate I. 22-] 

Similar. In field, L [ Similar. 

[CttMnn 4 o Frail DC. Plate I. 23 .] 

Similar, In field, I. X. | Similar. 

[CaL II Him.mm Feb 1574- Hate I. 24.] 

Similar. In field, l (. | Incase square irregnkrlj divided- 

f [CoIl. do Ytfti&J 


Silvo. 


83 7 


Sifil 


Tho king, boarded, crowned, and 
clad in the Patman randy*^ kneel¬ 
ing r. on one knee, at his back a 
quiver, in hh r. a spear* and in 
his outstretched L a strung bow. 

[Brit Mua. Fkte I. 25 .] 


Irregular inenso of oblong form. 
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Weight. 

S5 


617 


8SM 


82 i> 


Gbyuesk. 

The king, heardt'd, crowned, ami 
clod ill long robe, with belt toimd 
waist, anil ornamented with aimu- 
lets or buttons in front, kneeling 
r. on one knee, aims back a quiver, 
in his r + an arrow, and in Mb out¬ 
stretched L a strung bow. 

[Brit, Mm, Elite L 20.] 

Simihix d hot king holds short sword 
or dagger Instead of arrow, 

[Brit. Mm. Pbte L 2?.] 

The king, bearded, crowned, and clad 
in Persian raWyj, kneeling r. on 
quo knee and drawing bow ; at 
hie back quiver. 

[Brit* Mm. PUts 1 . 2 $.] 

The king, half length, boarded, 
crowned, mid dad in Persian 
candy#* Ho holds short sword in 
Ids r. and strong how in Ms 1. 
[Brit. Mas. Plate I. 20.] 


ObVEE.SC* 

Sitmlor. 


Siniilar h 


Simitar. 


Similar, 


A close examination of the gold dories enables us to perceive that, in spite of their 
general similarity, there are differences of style. Some ore archaic, and date from the time of 
Darius and Xerxes, while others are characterized by more careful work, and there belong 


to the Inter monarch* of the Achieinenion dynasty. 1 

Among these latter arc to be classed the double dunes, of which about twenty specimens 
have been published at various times. The doable dories, however, are not purely Persian, 
but bear evidence of having been struck in Greek cities, as the greater number of the known 
specimens have Greek letters or symbols in the field. The reme remark applies to the daric 
(No. 4) with a portrait of a youthful king, and with a bearded head of Pun of Greek work 
incuse on the reverse, a symbol which may, however, be a countermark* It is not on easy 
matter to affirm with certainly to wlrnt district of Asia Minor the double darics ought to 
be assigned; but a comparison of their style with that of the pivot staters figured in PI. III. 
14—20 leads me to infer that they were struck in the western portion of Asia Minor. 

Herodotus (iy. 166) is the first Greek writer who alludes to the gold money of Darius, 
who he said was “anxious to leave such a memorial of himself as had been accomplished by 
no other king;” wherefore* H baring refined gold to the utmost perfection, he struck money/* 
As early as the time of the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, immense numbers of 
there gold coins must have been in circulation, for the Lydian Pythius had in Ida own 


1 TjUftftniitit'ft attempt to nltnbuta Lbs dari^s I# th* *hvpi 1 mgw according lo Lfcu? dtffrrcattfl in lb* portrait of tte king as 
visible upon thEjn appear s ta mi to bf a M&neBient of clAHLAcDtiiMa. 
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possession as ruanv as 3 P 903pOGO of them,, a sum which Xerxes, by present Log Mm wi th 7000 
in addition, was munificent enough to make up to the good round total of four million, 1 

It is remarkable that no writer mentions the double tkric; hence we may infer that tho 
issue of these coins was restricted probably to a single district* and that they were not minted 
during any long period of time, 

Half-ctories are by some supposed to be alluded to by Xenophon in the following passage: 
wpQ(jmTQv<ri Be picrBav o Kupos lanrrxyclTai fp±±6\iQv* iraat Strata* ou irporepav am 

Bapetxov rpta rffuBafn-utit ton ™ arpaTi&Tft (Amah. i. 3, 21)* Xcmc of these coins have 

been handed down to us, nor do I see that we are bound to take Xenophon's words, dvrl 
BaptixoG rpta tjpiEapztXil, to mean literally that oath soldier hud three golden half-darics 
promised him every month. I should rather bo inclined to take rpiit fjpuEapciKu simply to 

mean a sum of money equivalent to a dnric and a half {cf. rjxijju-, the ordinary way 

of expressing one and a half)* 

The royal silver coin is in every respect similar to the (laric, and may even sometimes have 
been called by the Kamo name, 1 but the ordinary appellation appears to have been the 0/7X0? 
Miy5«d? r or simply 0*7X0?. Xenophon (Anab. i* 5, 6) furnishes us with a most valuable 
datum as to the current value of the friyXo? in Attic money, “d Se 0-17X0? Buvarrai hrra o,3oXuis 
xal 7tpiw$o\iav Arntcov ?/' This gives ns a weight of 84*37 English grains* which is the full 
average weight of the sigh that have come down to tis. The type of the e/yXo? is not so 
constant as that of the dnric, and many specimens betray groat carelessness of workmanship. 
The normal weight of the Persian silver must be placed os high us SG45gTS,* although 
the average actual weight is only about that given by Xenophon. The eiglos was the half 
of the Perso-Babyloiue silver stator of 172*9 grs* so frequently met with in the towns along 
the south coast of Asia Minor* in Crete and in Cyprus, etc* Consequently it may bo correctly 
designated as a drachm (the term drachm bring properly applicable only to the half-stater}* 
one hundred of which constituted a Perso- Baby ionic silver minu of 8G45 grn.j and GOGH tho talent 
Jlaving thus ascertained the weight of the Persian drachm. It remains to be seen how 
mimy of these coins exchanged for one dune. Here again Xenophon comes to our assistance, 
and supplies us, though indirectly, with the required information in the following passage; 
t : i travffa Kvpo<? XtXsiw* KoXitfas row 'AftTrpaKiSmqv pai*riv tEwrcev tamp SapetKovy Tpi tri(t \( 0 v ?* 
art rjj hBexdT$ utt* Tips tj pUpas TTpaTEpov Ovajpetw clurep aCmp urt ffiacnXeift ov pa^Etrtu 

ti<a tjft cptdir Kup&t B* €i7?nt. Ouk a pa ert €1 iv Tauroi? ou pajgSraA tuZ? ij/iepm?- lav 

S d\7f$^tnpt r vmaxwuLfpai trot Bixa rd Xavra. Tavro to xpvai&v tot* mr&mxev tVel 7rnp?)&iW 
al Biaa npipai (Anab* i* 7, 18)* Whence it follows that 300 gold dories were considered by 
Cyrus the Younger as equal to 1 talent* or, in other words, to G0G0 sigli. Hence 5 dories 
would be worth 1 mma, and 1 darie would be current for 20 sigh. We also sec from the 

1 ficffll, viir 28. ^ tb*# ™^arrii' K(uuh, 

1 Piulsrch,Cimoa i. U p A*ytrm, y§ mi 'pQarwrtv rtri kaL flvtivi Tapfr •Hrw atfAnoif akw %va w t^f fib* ifryyprfwr t 

cTfli Wttj r fiairiAiui ftfrZr prrl xjnjuArti}* wAAii f If VtMnu 4pwh I^it^ tV S* Xpwrlv* 




so 


N CUTS MATA OBIKSTAUA. 


above ciJcuhiUoii that t fai relative viilue of gold to silver in Asii ™ still as 13'3 « 1? lienee r 

W Perio-Baby Ionic staters of 172'9 
20 Sigli . . , , * .of 8 G 45 
} 5 PhumiciiiD ilmeliiQa .of 116 

30 „ drachms . of 57 

It is tho Portion therefore, and not the At fie drachm, which we mu*t understand when 
Harpocmtmn^ in his Lexicon, s.v. Dark us, my% Xeyou&i Si rive* EiW?ftu top dopeurav apyvpu? 
SpaXpa* W vm i Jopfucouv Bvvo&Oai pvav dpyvp&v* 

Mi 1 Daric«20 [Fenian] silver drachms. 

3 Dorics** 1 [Perso-Babjkmiel elLtot naina. 

There is absolutely no evidence in favour of the opinion which has been advanced by some, 
that the darie was worth 20 Attic drachms, for even in Greece, where gold waa cheaper than 
in Asia, it must have been worth at least 24 Attic drachms, and in all probability passed 
current for 25, while in Aria it was worth more than 25 | f the relative value of coined gold 
to coined diver in European Greece having been until the time of Philip of Maoedon, and 
according to Brandis (p. 251) even later, ns high as 12J : X. 

Naturally a single silver coin like the Persian drachm could not suffice for the wants of 
the people, and it was probably at no time the intention of tho Great King to supersede the 
local silver coinages, although the royal money was perhaps the only legally recognized currency f 
and the only coin accepted by the government at its nominal or current value, all other moneys 
being -imply received by weight, and afterwards melted down and preserved In the royal 
treasury as bullion until the time came to coin them again into daries and sigli, when just 
m much and no more than w m HGC£^ury for the immediate need was put into clrculatioud 

The capital punishment inflicted by Darius upon Arynndes, the Satrap of Egypt, must 
not be taken as evidence that the Great King reserved for himself the sole prerogative of striking 
silver as well as gold, for Aryandes was not punished with death for coining silver, but for coming 
it of finer quality than the money of the Great King; mid even this offence was not considered 
sufficient to warrant bis execution, for Darius had to bring another charge against him, vEjk. that 
he was planning a rebellion, before hu felt himself authorized to order him to be put to death, 2 


I iV Park of 130 grs. x 13-3=; 1729 grs. of silver^ 


1 Brandis, \t. HVJ. IltTod. sLL SO, 

H «prftfpR&ir tV irmttr *{¥T& rill IlltAl. 

ra7vi jiJr n &r4ur apyvpiow Awiwywfav**, ftjprrre BaJkAw>i*r 
f Axarrw ir- ™Vi Ai- x^wioi' 4^fl7&r#awi t £v$aw ek^f. rk 

51 O^0F,^tfrul> T^AfiFTiW* ^WUTIU El’Birfift! £ 30 tip ifKCV-ra, pi'll, 

m) 

T$VTaw tV J Tptkp - f r wfowr 

T^Jai MKrwyxf*r f M tfa i ■* ^ ^r, rfc* 

Kiy lUDV. rfw+itf SI £*!)#£ *ar-«uidrrffs TflffSfrTfr Sffolr If 

« meiirfcrf W IffjTaA. (ill. 

Id tho lira of thro pu$&ge»,, nml in the calttdri dolus which 
follow it, errors half ftrfrt ioio the trxt, It li&l btt'n prarud Vj 
MftiumsfD («L Bkca», f oL L p. 20) that Isi«ej- u] ci ™a Euboifl 
jthur* feiing equal in, weight to tHle Bnhltmii: talent* llermUtlu 
m.ml hare wittK’n 7$, See abo Brandi*, p. B3„ sq. 


3 HfraL if. IAS: A 0* 'Apt^irf ■»*--** 

Iv&triifarr1 prUpAffirirer i-avtou AiWuSlt, TSvT 9 ri ^ £AA^ * 1 tj 
fkjjA* £ KXTt^avniwor, ifAiaittb feirfoy' <1 *1 l\a&c ihr fint&Jr. 

AnpfJuj pi F 7^ wfap&TKTf}* Vi ri Jy>TlT4iTaTffF, 

rAjurpJt M^are' 3 f, Ai>WTJsf < kpyvpior 

TrjtTo ijAttf' xal iw iorl iOf K&Pnpd*rczt ut- 'A^na^tie^r. 

ii nt&ra 4or*V *1 OAAj^w i ■ mJmj, 

£i ai ^wotjjtj'oitd K AWprrt+JW. Thb ^Ebrr luoHcv was ee£EI cirni- 
laliELtr in the lime of Herodatcu. fruE Ho ipc^iraom are now knfiwi^ 
for Bpuaiii hii rf*tored to Fhcenicia (K[qjth ofltThloi} th& Mine 
tomwftf 4tlrlhat«il lo Airandea by Ch, Lenomuian Tin?’ ia- 
Bfftpti'Hi APTaK, said bj loraf to b# legibk onii or more of 
thf« coins, k not dktiflet to warrant ee in tlWBi- 

forrinp to AryAndrt a emei of etnas eo manifwUjr FbuMiktaa th 
chanrtfr a» ihu piw?a alluded to. 
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II. THE PROVINCIAL COINS WITH ROYAL TYPES. 



I'THBl A.5C Kt*G HFTTIJra TIC Lwy, FiBjj TUI UWBH n T R4lI5»-IWAiJTf. 


Under this bead I propose to include several distinct series of coins* which* however, have 
this in common * viz, that they all bear evidence of having been issued 
under the auspices of the Great King, On some he will t>e seen in 
hk chariot accompanied, by his charioteer and engaged in the favourite 
royal pastime of the chase ; on others also in his chariot, but in stately 
procession, and followed by an attendant, who holds over him a standard 
or sceptre; on others* contending with a rampant lion* which he 
seises by the mane* and is about to stab with a short sword; 
while on others again we shall see him, as on the Imperial coinage* 
as a kneeling archer. On another, and a distinct scries, his portrait 
only will appear wearing the tiara, and sometimes the word BaenXe6$ t 
accompanying some merely local tvne* will sufficiently prove that the 

1 wttir a Ljox 

coin was issued by some city subject to the authority of the King. cr™.. 

It will not be always possible to say in what locality * or under whoso reign* these various 
coins were struck; but that they were current in different districts of the Persian Empire in 
the time of the successors of Darius there can be no room for doubt. Neither can it be 
a matter for dispute that these several currencies are provincial or local In character rather 
than Imperial* for the weight-systems according to which they are regulated enable us to define 
within certain limits the districts of the empire in which they must have circulated- 

Of these districts the most important is that which lay between the Euphrates and the 
Phoenician sea, which formed part of the Ninth and Fifth Satrapies of the Empire. In the 
interior of this district were situated the important cities of Thapsacus on the Tigris, the residence 
of the Satrap of Syria, of Eambyce* of Chulybon* of Hamath* and of Damascus where was u 
royal treasury; while on the coast were the far-famed Phoenician towns of Sidoa* of Tyre* of 
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Byblus, of Anulus, of Mnrathus, and others. These Latter, for the most part governed by their 
own kings, struck also their own coins, municipal or regal, which may, for convenience sake, 
bo distinguished from those which bear Persian types, and which I shall not include m the 
present article. TThether the Phoenician cities on the sea-coast, or the Syrian towns on the 
tipper reaches of the Euphrates, are fho places where the corns which I am about to include in 
Series I. and II, were minted, it is difficult to determine with certainty. The weight-system 
of this currency is identical with that which is prevalent on the Phoenician coast at the cities 
of Tyre, Byblus, and A nidus; while ibe fact that specimens of these coins have been found 
in the Tigris is no proof of o Syrian origin, and perhaps only indicates the course of the 
Phoenician trade with the interior, and shows that the Phermeiau system of weights and money 
extended from the Tigris and the Euphrates to the sea. 

It wilt be seen from the description which follows how much these pieces have in common 
with the recognized money uf Pheenicin both in type and fabric. Indeed, were it not that the 
forms of some of the letters upon a few of the inscribed specimens seem to be of uu Aramaic 
ratlier lliun a purely Phoenician character, all the evidence would he in favour of the coins which 
follow being Perso-Phumleiun rather than Perso-Syrian. 


PcM**tti*n fit**** {KaviiHJiah 



SERIES I. 

CLASS 1. 

* 

Pna^LCfAIf StaSDABJ)- 
Doubl* Shekel or Qtfadraehm. 


Weight. Obvemi, 

422 8 HiEEiueifln war-pilky, with mnst P 

sails, and oarm advancing L B b*Hesth t 
wQTtra; the whole within & border 
of dots- 


Bztxbil 

Incuse Hjuar&T within which the king accompanied 
by charioteer in quadriga L p tbe horses walking. 
In the upper portion of the tiqutm h the fore¬ 
part of A wild goat standing towards L witk bend 
locking t.j the goat incuse.. 


[Brik Mm* Fklc 1L L] 
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WociT. 

m 


Dethuse. 

Similar to preceding* 


| Skektl or Dtfrachw* 


Ee V EHFE. 


Incuse square, within width the king as archer 
standing r. and drawing bow. In front of him 
the head of a wild pot, incuse i\, and behind 
him the face of another goat h t alw incuse. 

IBjrit. Man, rkte XL SJ 


12'8 Similar. 


1 1 | Similar, 


iV SAetih or OboU. 

Incase square* within which the king as archer, 
kneeling r., drawing bow. 

[Bril. Hub. rkbo II. 3.] 

[ Tho king os archer standing, drawing bow. 

[Hai. Vogue, Bnifltk), p, ( 27 ,] 


These four coins are remarkable os furn ekIi i li g- us with a representation of a war-galley 
under sail, a type which points clearly to Phoenicia, for on the Tigris and Euphrates ships 

of this description with sails were never used. The reverse types* on the other hnnd^ are 

clearly Perahm, aud the union of the two seems to indicate that this class of coins was issued 
for tho convenience of the traders between the interior and the coast. The place of mintage 
may therefore have been Tyre, whose close commercial relations with Syria and with the 
interior of Asia generally are well known, cf. Ezekiel* Jtxvii., who* m his picture of the glory 
of Tyre, says, u Syria was thy dealer from the multitude of thy fabrics: with jewels and 
purple and embroidery and cotton and corals and rubies they furnished thy markets, * . , * - 
Damascus was thy dealer in tho multitude of thy fabrics from the abundance of all riches* 
in the wine of Helbon lXa\v$wr f AleppoJ and white wool/' 

The obverse type of these coins would seem, as is not im frequently the case in tho archaic 
period, to be the one which indicates the place of issue. The Persian reverse in the present 
instance is perhaps only intended ns nn assertion of the supremacy of tho Great King, and 

m n sort of guarantee that the coins should pass current in the interior as well as in 

Phomieim The two types taken in lids sense as having u double reference to the actual place 
of mintage, governed by its own eomi-mdependent rulers, and to the lands under tho direct 
government of the Great Eing* may Ijc compared with the double inscriptions on the Lion 
weights of an earlier age in Cuneiform and in Pha-niemii characters: "Fifteen tnaneha of 
tho Emg—fifteen munch a of the country. Five tnnnehs of tho King—five numehs of the 
country, 11 etc, etc. 

Of the cities of Phcciiicin* T_vtd is one to which, in my Opinion, the typo of the obverse 
seems to point with especial appropriateness. Ezekiel (chapter xiviL) had already likened this 
city, sealed in llie midst of the waters* to a ship. ++ Thy borders are in tho heart of the 
waters; thy builders Lave perfected thy beauty. They have made all thy planks of fir 
from Shenir; they have taken cedar from Lebanon to make thee a mast. Of the oaks of 

6 


U EJk.il 
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Jiasbnn they have mc.de thine oars; % row-benches of ivory in box from the coasts of 
Chittim. Fine linen until embroidery from Egypt was spread out for thy sail j thine nwuing 
was 0 f Hue and purple from the coast* of Greece. The inhabitants of Zidon and An.nl 
wen) thy mariners. Thy skilful men, O Tyre, were in thee us etc. etc. 1 

The large size of some of these coins is also an indication of their having been minted 
by some city of great commercial renown, such as Tyre, which was at one time pre-eminent 
amoa-T all the cities of the Persian Empire in this respect, although the claims of Sidon ought 
not to be overlooked. 

The t srpex of the reverses of the coins above described.! although most distinctly Persian 
in character, betray nevertheless u peculiarity of workmanship which would Bcem to have 
l«?en not unusual in Pliamicift, I allude to the strange habit of making oil incuse addition 
Iq the tvpe in the shape of an animal, which is sometimes a symbol, as ou there coins, and 
sometimes forms an integral part of tho type, as oil the coin* of some of the Kings of Tlyhlus 
[iwe Brandis, pp. 511-12), This incuse addition must not he mistaken for a countermark. 
Li the present instances the fore-part of the ibex or wild goat is added to the main type on 
the octadrarhm, perhaps to convey the idea that it 1b the ibex which the Great King i 
represented as setting out in his chariot to hunt. This animal is enumerated among others 
ua frequently hunted by the early Assyrian kings in the region of the Upper Tigris and 
in Syria (Bawlinson, Anc. Mon., 1st ed. vol. 1. p. 279), It is also mentioned by Xenophon 
(Ovrop- ii 47) in* on? of tlie animals banted by Cyrus. 

1 T!:l" trmlfttlan m given above L* from Mr. EeiarLrk^ Phcrnickp \h 133. 



| l ha±1£ IlI^o n. I LLI'-v WJLS> [ICLlf ;F|||?K 1 rT64P?>En|. 
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Wetqet* 

425 


Fiosyiciis SrASDAEth 
Ihiihle Shfhi$ &r Odiidrathnt. 


City-wall with five battlementod 
towers, before which lies an armed 
galley* At the stem Is a Btandim], 
surmounted by a disc and ere a cent. 
In the exergue nre two lions back 
to buck,. Above the erergual line 
the Pbrtmi rian letters /lO , . , 
cable border. 


liKVTILSE. 

Incase circle and dotted border^ within which the 
king and bis charioteer in quadriga* L; horses 
galloping \ beneath the horses an ibex or wild 
goat, imu**, stretched out to wank L f its head 
turned right. Under the goat a PbtcnicLui in¬ 
scription (retrograde ?} ? 


[Brit Mus. Plate O. 4.] 


414*5 


Similar, (To right of wall a man Similar! (man behind chariot,) beneath . r u-jO? 
standing.) Kb inscription. 

[Brit 13 Us . Piute 11. 5.J 


4*6 


Similar. 


41G2 Similar, 


Similar* but bonier within circle plain. Ko in¬ 
scription, and no figure behind chariot 
[Brit. Mftfl, Plate IL G + rererw Daly eugra™!.] 

Similar* border dotted. Above chariot in field, L 
the Phceniemn letters O^- 
[BriL Mas.* mm h wara,] 
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The alwvc described pieces are all in the British Museum. Nos. 2 uud 'A lire said to 
have been found in the Tigris in the year ISIS. They were originally in the collection of 
Mr. Itich. I give the Ph<nnician letters as I see them. Though very indistinct, they arc 
certainly Phoenician characters, and in no cose Greek. This leads me to infer that the letters 
on a similar coin in the Bohr Collection (No. S3D). which M. F. Lenonmmt read AYPAt 
and explained us the beginning of the name Arynndes, retrograde, are probably also Ph<micion, 
and that they have been misread by Lenorniunt; for Brandis, on the same coin, failed to 
decipher the letters AYPA, 

With the reverse type may be compared the signet cylinder of I ►arias, the son of Elystaspes, 
now in the British Museum (engraved, above, p, 31), representing the King with his charioteer 
hunting the lion. Tho action of the horses and the position of the dead Hon beneath them, 
bear so striking a resemblance to our coins that we shall not be far from the truth If we 
attribute them to tho same period. 


Wmni. 
107 6 


97 O 


£ Shekel* or Didrathm*. 

ftETEHSE. 

Incuse square, within which h the kmg p rrowtied p and 
churl in his arms bare, ^funding l. p and 

seizing with hie left hand a rampant lion by lbs 
forelock* and about to stab him wiili a dagger 
which ho holds in his r + Between them un un¬ 
certain Jotter ? 

[Bril. Miw. Flat* IT. 7,] 

Another to- struck on ei half-shekel Similar, Xo letter, 
of tho type of CIhm I, No* 2, Of 
the older typo tho waves of tho 
s^a, are viiiUc on the right side of 
tho coin. 

[Bril. Mm. Pitt* II. S.] 


City - wall, with four battleinentod 
towers* btfart which lies an turned 
galley 1. In the exergue sire two 
Hons back U buck. Bottler of 
dots. 


9tM 


Similar typo; above the city-wall 
Iho letter ^ 


Similar. 


[Brit Um Pble IL9+] 


1037 Similar type ; above the dtj-wall Similar; botweon king on tl lion 9 O 

the letters 9° 

[Brit Mu*. Blair IL 10.] 

With these didrarhm* mny 1>e compared n Persian cylinder engraved above, page 34 f 
where the King ia seen killing an ibex in the same way precisely as he kills the lion on 
tho coins* 
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The Persian King is also often represented in the Pcrtepolitan sculptures as slaying a 
monster In tko same attitude ns upon the coins. 



Ki=w EELUxa 4 (PuiifdLt*}. 


Weight. 

WS 


-jV ShhfU or 6hvh. 


Obterse. 

City-wall, with throe bottktnented 
tow&ra, before which lies an turned 
galley I. The atom!uni at tike 

stem, as in No. 1 of this class* 
plainly visible. In ex. lion 1* 


b>-F! VHHiVE. 

I ntnm square, within which the king, as archer, 
standing r. and drawing bow, in front of him. the 
head of a wild goat ttmtt* r. and behind him the 
face of another gant 1. nbo m on No r 2 of 

Class L 


[Brit. Mu. Plate IL Il + ] 


I0 J S | Same. 


] Same* 

[Brit. Mu. Plutfl II. 12.] 


SAtM or BtmwfoL 


City-wiill, with three bnttlcoiented 
towers, before which, galley, L 


The king its archer kneeling, in liis 1. bow, in hh 
r. lance- 


(Tuna Mm, Found ol 4l*N».] 
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CLASS 3. 

Pjhexicjax Stams\i:I>. 
I Sheiei or Drarhm. 


Wmonx. 
61 4 


0BV£fc?E. 

Head of goddess (A “ita rto ?) r. wear¬ 
ing Stephana : border of dots. 


Reverse, 

Incuse sqtrnre* within which* on el slope, tffoeu, city- 
waXLp with three lrottlementcd towers, behind 
which two palm-trees. 


[Brik-Kv.Tiilt.XL ISJ 
iV SAifJhtf er 0W* 

10'G Similar hood. Incuse square, within which, on n glacis, city-waU, 

with three battlenaentccl towers, behind which 
two palm-trees, On the glacis Ld front of the 
fortification u wild goat is stretched out in relief. 
Cl. the itu'uw gout on the oetadrachias, 

[Brit, Mm Plato II, 11] 

r Iho coins of the above series, 17 in number* although of various types, have much in 
common, the Gout* which in seen on nine of them, with one exception always incuse; 

the fortified city, which is seen on thirteen out of the 17; this la^t-mcnticmcd type being 
doubtless u representation of the city when? the coins were struck. The galley lying in front 
of the city-wall shows that this town must have been situated by the sea or on a river; while 
the Phoenician letters occurring on several specimens, although they have never been satis¬ 
factorily explained, some indeed being here gi veil fur the first time, would seem to point to 
the Phamiciun coast; and among nil The Phcenfcian towns Tyre is, perhaps, the most 
probable place of mintage, for her situation on a rocky inland* surrounded by a fortified wall, 
answers to the types of these coins with singular appropriateness* 


SERIES EL 

The second series of provincial coins in many ways resembles that which has been already 
described, but the points of divergence are no less dearly marked than those- of resemblance. 

This series, like Series L, may be divided into several classes* which are to be distin* 
guished by the inscriptions ^0/7, CO ? QO p mt \ 

The coins of these five main classes arc all of them clearly later in date than those of 
Scries L ; the specimens are, moreover, generally dated* the dates commencing with year 1 
under each separate class. The dates tit present recorded are the following: 

Class ^ Uo dates. 

» O/T Years 1,3,13. 

o OO „ 1*2,3* 

pi 9° j* I, ?t # P W* 13. 

t. Zli^h tt 1*4 9*20,21* 
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Brandis Las suggested that these five classes may correspond with the reigns of the five 
Kings of Persia, Xenon n.r. 480-463; Artaxersee I- 465-424; Darius II. 424-465; Artn- 
sorses TI. 405-656; Axinxerxes III. 659-338, chiefly, I imagine, because in no case do 
tliu dated upon the coins transgress the lim its of the several reigns 

CLASS 1. 


Wornm. 

42U2 


Dcubh Bhthh or (kUtdrathnu i. 


Onntt. 

Armed galley wi Lb oart advancing 
L, in the* stern a standard sur¬ 
mounted by u disc and crescoat T 
beneath galley p waves \ above it 
9 : cable border. 


Romas. 

Incam circle, within which the king with hie 
charioteer in quadriga J, a horses walking; behind 
fallows uu attendant carrying ft one-bundled 
vase and a sceptre or standard ending in an 
animal’s head? Cable border- 


[Brit. Mo*, rial® IL W*] 


4 30 | Similar (no 1 etter). 


Similar* 
[BnmdE.% 434-] 


37^ 


i Shekel $r DMracAn n. 


Aimed galley with oars advancing 
I., in the stem a atandnnl H be¬ 
neath, waves; above,, 9 : cable 
bolder. 

Above the galley ia the PheEniekn 
letter H> and in front apparently 
€ ( * f) both grajftto. 


Similar type. 


[Bril. Mua. Plato IL IG-] 


The Gulley on these coins bears in the stem the same standard na the galley which lie* 
before the walls of the fortified town on the coins of Series I. This standard, which consists 
of a ike surmounted by ci crescent, may be compared with a similar one winch occurs on a 
sardonyx inscribed with the name of Abibal t King of Tyre, engraved in de Luynef* Satrapies 
pi xiii. Xo. 1. The weight of the octadrachms of this class fully comes np to that of the 
earlier coins—-a fact which is conclusive ns showing that the coins of this class stand first in 
the second series. Whether they are Tyrian is doubtful; but that they belong to the Phoenician 
coast can, I think, hardly be diluted 


iV SSWtXr or Oloh* 

12B Similar galley L, above* King contending with a rampant Hou; between 

them + Cb 

[Brit Mlu. ThU II, 1?,] 

13 { Similar (no letter). ] Similar. Between them a cock and O, 

[Braurdijj p, 4M.] 
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On these fulfill coin3 the letter 9 gh the obverse .should perhaps be taken o& a portion of 
tho legend 9° or OQ, the O being placed on the other side of the coins. 


CLASS 2. 


WUGEL 

3953 


Uvulk Slcl'th or Qchidr&chm* 


Ubtose, 

Armed galley with ours advancing 
].» in the stem q standard* sur¬ 
mounted by a disc and crescent. 
In the prow an armed man? 
beneath, wove*; above, \ (year I): 
border of dots. 


Heveh.se. 

The king with Ids charioteer in quadriga I.. 
hums walking; behind* attendant carrying 
goat-headed «ptw and yo&e ; above, Op: border 
a! dots. 


[Brit. Mo.% Plato II. tS.j 


397 | Similar. ill (year 3). 


Similar. 

[Coll. d£ LaypoJ 


tV Efokd* or Ohyh. 

Galley L as above (no date). Itieuse square, within which king contending with 

I ton : between them Op ? 

[Brit, Maa.1 

12 | Similar, nr (year IS), ] Similar, Op. 

[Park] 

With this elnss tho weight of the octLidmchm fallrt from about 430 to about 400 grs* t anti 
nil traces of the incuse *qimre or circle have disappeared on the larger specimens. The inter¬ 
pretation of the Phoenician letters I leave to those who are capable of giving an opinion 
on the matter; one thing, however, seems certain, that letters which vary on coins otherwise 
identical* can hardly stand fur the name of the city where the coin# were struck, unless 
indeed we presume the existence of a federation of towns lining the same coin-tvjies, for which 
there it- no evidence. 


397’7 


imi i 


1130 


CLASS 3. 

Iktibte Shkth tJ r Qttarfrwhms. 


Galley os before. Above*1 (year !)► 


j Similar, || (year 2), 
| Similar. Ml (year 


The kihg with Id* churn it eer in quadriga 1 +J harms 
walking ; behind K attendant carrying sccptro 
and voj& c ; above, QO : border of dot#, 

[Mat, l.ayaea.] 

Similar. 

[Brit Mm. Flute II. 10] 

] Similar. 

[IW] 
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i 1 / Shi ftt or Oboh. 


"Weight* 

101 

OltTIME* 

Similar, j| (year 2). 

R EVEfl-SE, 

IliCU^ ^|aore K within which kmg eonlendiu 
lion; between them OO- 



flint, Him. Plate IL WJ 

10 

Similar (no date). 

| Similar, 

tm, d* TogflLJ 



CLASS 4. 


ZtadJf Sht&U or Odwtruckm** 

33S 3 

Similar, | (year 1). 

| Quadriga* eta.* us before: aborc., <JO. 

[Brit, yim J 

398 

Similar. || (year 2}» 

f Similar [^>0]. 

[Bmsdis* p. 425,] 

395 

Similar. Ml (year 3}. 

| Similar, 

[Brit. Mil*, Plate Ilf. 1.] 

397 

Similar* ||| (year 3). 

j Similar [J| O]. 

[Paris.] 

388 5 

Similar* mi (year 4). 

| Similar* 

[Brit. Mu*.] 

395'9 

Similar. II ill (year 5). 

j Similar, 

[Brit. Mas,] 

399 | Similar |||| ILK (year 7 . 

| Similar, 

[Branda t p. 425.] 

397 

Similar. 11“ (year 12). 

Similar. 

P**™] 

395 

Similar, Uncertain dale-. 

| Similar 
[Brit. Mob,] 

3HS h 

Similar (doable struct). 

Similar. 

[BriL Mca.] 



i Shelf !a or Didrachmi. 

94 8 

Similar- ill (year 3)* 

^0. Similar type h no attendant. 

[Brit Uwu Piste IIL 2,] 

98 

Similar. 1111 |ll| (year tt . 

f Similar 
[Paris.] 


# 

i Shtidi or Druthmt* 

49 1 Similar, | (year I), 

| ^0. Similar. 

[Call, ik Laynee J 

50 | Similar \ nV (year 1). 

| Similar. 


6 


llJCAll 
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WEEUQt. 

49 

OSTO&g. 

Similar. Ill III ( 3 -ear 0 ). 

« 1 

Simitar. Ill mi (year 7). 

10 1 

Similar. N (year 2). 

> 3 1 

Simitar, ill (year 3). 

12 | 

Simitar, I IMI [year 51. 

10-4 | 

Simitar. Ill* (year KI). 


Simitar. 

'Bunk of Lfkptund, Plata 111. 3,] 


RETOLD 


| SimiLir. 
[ColL da X^L] 


iSr Shtkrh vr Obek* 

| King and Lien as before 

[BriLEuib. p. 42(1.] 


j Simitar. 
[PiriiJ 

| Similar. 
[Cull. do Lmjn«,] 


| Simitar, 
[Brit Mu* Flute III. 4 ] 


The coins of this class ure more Humorous thou any of the others From No. 3 (engraved 
on PL 3IL Fig, 1 an unusually line pprcdmeii, It appears- that the sceptre carried by the 
attendant is ^lrniountod by tm uiiiinui'e head with long ears of Fpyptian style. On No. 1 
of Class 2, with it resembles the bend of ti goat, the beard being clearly visible, with 

thin may bo compared the heads of this animal, incase, on the coins rjf Series L 


300 

imr 

SOS 

ae# 

397-2 

39S-3 

10-5 


CLASS 5. 

Ihubh Shrhh or {Mtidraekmt* 

I Similar. Above y. | Qtt&diig* U5 before^ above 


Similar. Above jy {year ]}, 
| Simitar. Above J|y (year 2). 


[Cota do VojflA.] 

similar. 
[Brit, Mu.] 


] Similar. 

[CoD. ill? I.QJT1M.] 

Similar, jy (year 20}, This date Simitar, 
ta Dccomponttfd by the letter 

[Para. Pkm HL 5,] 

| Similar- |jy (year 21)* J Similar. 

[Brit, Ma»J 

| Similar. |$ ? 21 ?). | Similar, 

[Brit, Hoi.] 

tV SfaitU or Obeli, 

[ Similar, ill ill ttl (year S). j King and lion as before, between them ^4% 

[Brit. Mm. n*t* 1H. #.] 
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’Weight. Obtesbe. 

13 | Similar. Above y and O. 

* 

II | Sinul&r. Above nHH 


| King emd lion. 

[Berlin,] 

I similar, between them, code. 
[Colt Jg LujraHL] 


The coins of this daw are In many respects different from all which precede, although 
the types are the ™e. In the first place, the style of art has become almost barbarous: 
witness the elongated figure of the king on one of the coins of year 21, where he is enormously 
out of proportion to the size of the chariot. 

In the neit place, the fabric is peculiar, the edges of the coins being often hammered 
Rut as on the double dories The forms of the letters are also different, the Aramaic form y 
taking the place of Q. The inscription on the reverse l "b has been rendHTS or *")t& This 
word occurs frequently on the autonomous coins of Tarsus in the fourth century B.t\ p and 
under the Sdtifflcidc rule, see Brandis, pp. 500, 501 ; also on the SatnipiiL coins of the same 
city (Brandis, p. 430), But at Tarsus the forms of the characters are somewhat different: 
H H!^H instead of Nevertheless that these are two forms of one and the same word has 

been recognized by eiII (hoc- Waddington, Melanges, IStil, p. 70 ; LevV, Pham. Stud* 1857, p. 40). 
although all are not agreed os to the meaning of the word. Levy reads it Muzdi (for 
Ahummazda), Blau, ou the other hand, compares it with the Kend mizda, ■pay/ On the 
obol the word is abbreviated Brandis looks upon it as equivalent to the Greek dpyvpwv 

or /coppa on the silver staters of Seutbe^ and this is perhaps, on the whole, the most probable 
interpretation. 

As to the attribution of the coins with this inscription, I am inclined, chiefly on account 
of their fabric, to doubt whether they arc Pha?nician f like the coins of the other classes. 
The types of the widely-circulating IVreo-Fhmnician coins may well have been adopted by 
same inland district or city of Syria, possibly Thapsacus, which would fully account for the 
difference of fabric and for the varying forma of the letters ThupRacus may also hove been 
in close commercial relations with Tarsus, with which it was connected by the route which 
passed through Berceu (Aleppo) and the Syrian gates. This would account for the use of 
the word HID on the coinage of the two cities. 


Before passing to the nest series, we must not omit to mention certain small copjier come, 
which, by their types, attach themselves to the Perso-Phconician silver coins of the second 
series described above. These may bo divided into three classes as follows. 


CLASS 1. 


OSTEEJSE. 

The king and hi a charioteer in quadriga L* horses 
walking i border of dots. 


Hetee&e. 

Phmniclan galley to L ; beneath, waves. 


[Brit. Mu* + Plate IIL r.] 
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CLASS XL 

MjtVKRPL. 

The* king kneeling r r bolding bow in 1, and spear in Galley as before 
r*: border of dob* 

[Brit Mai. Hite III. S] 


Eeyebsr, 


Similar. 

Similar, 

Itl {year 3}. 


[Brandis, y. 5J0,] 


Similar, 

Similar. 

Itt 11 (year 5). 


[Bril, Mm-] 


Similar^ 

Similar. 

131 hi (year (!)■ 


[Brit. Mus.] 

CLASS HI. 


Head of king, bearded, r, wearing tiara. j Pbmmtiatl galley 1.; above, |“ (year II). 

[Brit Mm.] 

SimOar* | Similar, H“ (year 12 ). 

[Para- Hate III. 0 ] 

A* those copper coin a can hardly have been indued before the middle of the fourth 
century B.C.* they afford an indication of the date oi the later silver Coins, with which they 
correspond* 


It will be well also to notice in this place several other coins, which may be compared 
with these of Series II. Of these the most remarkable is one of the two didrachm? which 
bear the name of AMdlachal. (Brandi*, p* 43 L) 

Bjjebtce* 

Attic Stasdart. 


Wriqixl 

U2 


JJidraehm. 

OimresE. Reverse* 

Head of the goddam Atergntls L "TITnyo (Ahd-Hadad), The King accompanied 
with long hair and lofty head- by hk charioteer in quadriga 1. 

dree*. Behind, tin? date ^X) 

(year 30)* 

[Man. Liiyne^- Tblf ML 10.] 


M. Waddington (Melanges, 1S61, p, 90) gires good reasons for attributing this coin to a 
dynast or satrap of the name of Abd-Undad, who ruled at liatnbyce (Elierupolis) in Syria. 
The date, year 3(J, M. Waddingloa thinks* tan only refer to the reign of Artaxarwe Jlneincn. 
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Til* coin would therefore have been sfruek in rt.c*. 375, another indication, of the date of the 
Per^-Phumicuon coins of Series If.* from which its reverse type is imitated* 

There are also two coins in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, one of which is of 
Tarsus, and the other of some Phoenician town* which reproduce the type of the king 
contending with the lion. 

Tasscs, 


W E-TiJ HT. 
160 


166 


FntsiAS Srix lurch. 
Stater. 

Obtsbh* 

The kin& contending with a rampant 
lien which he is about to stab 
with hLs sword. 


ltaV£fi£fE. 

The king or n warrior holding a knee in his r, and 
a crux ftniutta in his L- in front. TEFS1; behind 
n /7 (nn) and a Slower, 


[Itas Hunter. Ptnte III. I !<] 


Similar, 


UscEETAnr PnrEsicuN Cnr. 

J^ 70 ^, Incuse square, within which is a cow 
Buckling her calf; border of data, 

[AEu-:- Hunter. rifllu IIL 12 J 


The inscription on this coin remains unexplained, but the forms of the letters point to 
Phoenicia rather than Cilicin. 

The following coin of Tarsus may be also here mentioned, ns it bears on its reverse 
the type of the royal Persian money. 

Ta nsue. 


166 


SUhr* 

HofHi'iiiLjji 1. holding dower, in exergue Jncnse square. The king 1 ^ archer kneeling t; 
| "| fi? behind, crux unsutsn 

[Mu#. Hunter. TMtiiL 13 ] 
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SERIES HE 

The third series of provincial coins with royal Pendim types may bo divided into two 
classes according to the standards of weight which the coins respectively follow. These are 
first Gnioco-Asiatic tind secondly Persian* 

CLASS L 

Gbjfjdo-Asiatic (HuoDiCf System). 

Stettr*. 

WooifEh Oitxejk» 

21G The king as archer kneeling, T* draw% 

ii]g bow : border of dots. 


C?) 

333 

330 

234 

223 

224 

227 

231 

227-2 

239 


232 | Similar. 

?) | Similar; in front O, 


Reverse. 

Horseman wearing the low tiara of the Satraps 
galloping, r. armed with spear* 

[Brin 31m.] 

( Similar. 

[Cabinet of M. Si*.] 

Similar. 

£Cnt. lkhr. No. &5L.] 


| Similar; in front OOOX. ] Similar. 

p&ioniieL Supp, rill. p, 42&< ;Xfl. 53.] 

| Similar: in front 00- J Similar; in front star. 

[HbnieL] 

Similar; in front thunderbolt. | Similar ; no symbol. 

[Berlin.] 

Similar; behind, y and Uon T * hud r. | Similar; beneath ^ bird, r. 

[CnbltU't of M. Imhoof-Limner.] 

Similar; no symbol or letter. | Similar; in field ©. 

[ Dff Lujtjk CalL] 


Similar 

Similar, 

Similar. 

Similar. 

Similar. 


| Similar; behind, eaglet head. 

[Brit ifnJL] 

Similar; behind O, beneath h dolphin r* 

[TSrii, Mim. Pinie III. 14.] 

( Similar. 

IP*™.] 

| Similar' behind, a bead of Hcnddea in lion's akin. 
[Iirit Mu. Plate I a 15 ] 

Similar. 

[Inihoof-BItifiKT.] * 


CofpeHh 

i 

TIie king kneeling r. bolding bow and spear. | Horseman galloping, r. armed vrith. spear. 

Size 2 of Micmnct’s scale—‘5 incli. 

[M. Si*. Flats Ill. 16.] 
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The silver staters described uhove are by no means easy to attribute- One valuable 
indication U however afforded by their weight, which rises us high m 232 gr**, and must 
therefore be considered elh of the Rhodian system, which was in use from the year 408, the 
date of the foundation of Rhotlus, until the time of Alexander the Great, throughout the greate r 
portion of the western and south-western coast lands of Asia Minor. We do not find it in 
Cilicia or in Phoenicia. 

It is therefore to the western, or, more strictly speaking, to the south-western, portion of 
Asia Minor, that I should be inclined to attribute this series of coins, and the pwreuatir? 
of Home at any rate among them (the island of Calymnu) is in favour of this attribution {see 
Sorrell* Num. Chrom as* val ix, p* 166). In style and fabric they appear to me to he 
intermediate between those of Class 2 (PL III. 17), which, as I shall show', belong to Cilicia, 
and those of Series IV. (PL MI. IS-30) P which are probably Ionian. In weight they agree 
with the hitter, while in fabric they more nearly resemble the former* They date perhaps 
from about the commencement of the fourth century B.c. 


WEJflUT. 

iea 


Oeteeae, 

The king kneeling r + , in has I. hew, 
in hia r. lance. 


CLASS 2. 

Peesias Stcteasd, 

Sf$Ur+ 

Bxmtti 

The king kneeling r. hoMing iu hi* L how and with 
his r. drawing an rnrow from a quiver at hi? 
shoulder* 

[Parti.] 

This coin is countermarked with a bull or cow surmounted by two letters generally read IQ, hut perhaps 

rather |ftf. 

163 } Similar, | Similar. 

[MmKk. PE^te HL ITJ 

This coin has two eonutermarks, ono of which is identical with that upon the Paris specimen, while thi 
other contains an eagle and a trident. 


161 | Similar 


Similar. 

[Lenta, Aa r Sr. So.] 

This coin h eountoimarked with a bull and another animal. 


Hallos. 


1605 


The king kneeling r. ? in his 1. bow p 
in hit r + knee. 


M A A Hemklcs strangling lion; in field club 


[floutur 18 ft.] 

The coin is eountennarked with a hull anrl the some two letters. 


160-3 | Similar. 


j Similar, in field, graiu of corn. 
[Lake, te< Or. SO.] 

Seuuc countermark. 
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These coins of Mallus fix the attribution to Cilicia of those which bear no inscription. 
The peculiar countermark, which recurs so frequently, is met with also on other coins of 
this district, among which may be mentioned four Coins of Side in Pamphylia (Be Luyncs, 
[> 1 . i., ii. and iii. 5, of which last there is another specimen in the British Museum), another 
coin of Mall us (De Luynes, pL yk), one of Soli (Hunter, 51, -10). and one of Celeuderis 
'Brit. Mus.). 

The letters over the back of the cow in this countermark have been read tO; this 

Longpdrier and Be Lujiih (p, 6 ) explain ns the name of the cow, Io; the To legend having 

lieen imported into Cilicia by the Argivo colonists. For tny own part, however, I am 
disinclined to allow this interpretation of the two letters, because T believe it to bo based 
upon an erroneous reading, for on all the specimens which I have scon with this stamp 1 
rend the letters lirf (P) and not IQ. 

An Aramaic inscription is moreover more probable on coins of this district than a Greek 
one, cf. the letters U 04 (7>i) over the back of the Bull on a very similor countermark on a 

coin engraved in De Luynes, pi ii 9. But whether we accept or not Lougp^ricr’s reading 

of tho two letters, there can be 110 doubt whatever that the countermark is only found 011 
coins of Cilicia and Pamphylia. To this district therefore we must attribute tho coins now 
under consideration. Their weight also corresponds with that of the coinage of the f ilieian 
coast. 


SERIES IV. 

The following scries of tetnidrachms must he distinguished from the preceding, notwith¬ 
standing tho general similarity of the obverse type. 

Silver. 

(iiLxce- Asiatic StaXpaub. 

Tetradracftma* 

OavEWR, , Brnma. 

nY0ArOPH5. The king, hearted, Incuse square adorned with irregular lumps, the 
crowned, knotting r. holding bow surface granulated, 

in L. and spear in r, as ua the sigli. 

[Berlin Mas.] 

nY0ArOPH[J]. Similar. 1 Similar. 

[Brit. UlL>. IMjto 111. 19.] 

So Loser, Similar. ] Similar. 

[Brit- Mm. Plate 111. It).] 

Similar. | Similar, the incuse tittle if at oil granulated. 

[Bril- Mm.] 


Winwrr. 

tiasJ 

128 | 

228 1 

2881 | 
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Weight. 


0'BTEESB, 


ReTCBSE. 

23S-7 

| Similar. 


| Similar. 





[Brit Mili. Plate 11L 2ft. ] 



CoFTO. 

Tbo king kneeling r. m on. thci dories, drawing bow, | Incuse square formed of irregular lamp*, the surface 
baliiud him I A ? Cuunturm&rkad with star* I gniTHihitod. 

&l2i Mionnetfs scale*-55 inch, 

[Bril. Mm. Plate III, t5l.] 

« 

The king kneeling r, bolding bow in L and sptar in r. f Similar. 

Size 1 of Mionnot^-aS inch. 

[Brit MnS. Phil* III* 22 r ] 


Similar. 


Large square, containing a smaller one* On one 
side of the huger square a straight line joins it at 
right angles, (Perhaps tho representation of a 
military camp or standard,) 

Size 2 of Mionnet= 5 inch. 

[Brit. Mm. Pbte III. WJ 


The silver colur of this scries are clearly Intended m imitation?, on a larger scale, of the 
royal Persian emrt T the slglos. Tho Greek inscription in the Ionic dialect shows that these coins 
must have been struck in some Greek city, probably in the Ionia Satrapy, subject to 
hat under the immediate government of a Greek Tyrant or Dynast of the name of Pythagoras* 
The weight is G rmthAsmtiv, not of an curly period* but of some time after R.a 403* about 
which date the weight of the silver stater was raised in many Greek cities, from about 224 
to 236 grs, (Brandis, p* 12a). Coins of this heavy weight, as I have before remarked, are 
never found in Phoenicia or In the East. It may therefore be considered m certain that 
these interesting Grraco-Perriaa coins were issued after the fall of the Athenian Empire by 
wine Greek city which had again fallen into the hand? of the Great King, It is noticeable 
that the uninscribed specimens reach a higher weight than those with DYGArQPHf } 

1 Vatu 1 s mdnruar fXnm + Clmra. tuLxtuL p. 147) to identify form* of the Ictlen of Hi# inscription point dandy to the lime 
thfl Pttlmgiirui who killed the^ coilW Wltll hk Dalflrfttke, wh* ol Aloiiuader the Great, or hb fUHc&sors the S-rlrlldil kmp 
engraved an inscription m the Lum? of a eolaran at Stlssi in (see Luftuf, ChaJrfma, and Suaiina, p. 403), The coina, on Eh a 
hoarmr of his friend ■trategcis of SiuIileld, may ba other hand, wo rmmderatiSy nr!kr Hum Akun^r, and by 

«t made u purely fanciful. This Pythagoras, who calk himself TW.wn el their henry weight can only be gi*m to the western 
docs net nmke we of the funic dialect, find the Moat of Asia Minor, 


UfcAB 


7 
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SERIES V- 

Tho coins of this series also belong to the Ionic Satrapy, and may be described as follows: 


^Tetcht. 

236’* 


Ga^cc-A siatic Sta^dabo. 


COLOPHflJT ? 


OSTCHSE* 

Bearded head of Persian 
wearing tho low tiara. 


sat nip r. 


B A t 
A I 


[Brilt Mnflu Tkte III. 3J J 


Lyre, 


Reteose. 



The reverse type of this com, the Lyre, is the Arms, so to speak, of the 
city of Colophon, where it is most probable that the coin was minted, Tho 
head on the obverse h, there can be little doubt, not that of the King of 
Persia, Artaxerxes Mnemon, whose portrait it is generally considered to be 
(Waddingtonj Melanges, 1861, p. 96), for the Great King always wears 
the lofty kuhrix and never the low /ihm. We must therefore accept the 
head as that of a Persian satrap, The style of the coin corresponds with 
that of the time when, after the break-down of tbo Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, the enemies of Athens and of Greek freedom begun once 
more to raise their head*, when Sparta and Persia joined hands, and when 


or r^Kis Sid** orders went forth from the Court of Susa once more to collect tribute from 
the Asiatic Greeks. It Is impossible to eipeuk with greater exactness as to 
the date of this coin. It Is probable however that it is not much later than the year 400 n c. 


Gb-vco-Asiahc Stax died, 


Weight. 

230 




OlUBO. 

Bearded heml of Persian &ilmp r. 
weiring the low tiara. 


BlTEMr, 

lueme square, within which 3M lAEftf t the king 
bearded, crowned, kneeling r. holding bow in 1. 
pp^nr in r. j in field 1, galley downwards. 


[Berlin. Pol Coll rut* III. 25.] 


Jirathm. 

S3‘8 | Similar. | BAIT. Similar, but without galley. 

[BrttSlw. rinto III. so,] 

Obi 

8-9 | Same bead witbin a border of dot*. | So inser, same type, bonder of dots, 

[Brit Ha*. FUl* HL 27,] 
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These three coins bear the same portrait as the silver staters of Colophon described above. 
The reverses have, in addition to tho inscription, the veil-known * arms * of the Great King 
borrowed from the royal darks. The fabric, more especially that of the drachm, seems to 
bo that of the north-western coast of Asia Minor, and It is worthy of note that a portrait 
of the same satrap, which has been erroneously designated as a portrait of the Great King 
himself, occurs on a gold stater of Lamp&Wtt* fWaddington, Melanges, pi vii, 3), and on 
a silver stater of C yak us (Do Luyttes, L 5), on which moreover tho inscription <t>AF[N]ABA 
fiscs the attribution beyond a doubt. Pharnnbazus is therefore tho Satrap whose portrait we 
possess on the whole of this series of coins, pit of which, it may be safely affirmed, date from 
the last years of the fifth, century- The head upon them is that of a mm* of middle age, and 
k far more suitable to Phaormbazus shortly before b.c. 400, than to the youthful King of 
Persia, Artnaerscs II,, who ascended the throne in b.c. 405, at the age of nineteen. The 
bearded figure of the monarch upon the reverse is of course not intended as a portrait; it 
is merely the arms of Persia, the badge of tho supremacy of the Great King. 

As it does not form part of my plan to include in tho present article any coins hut such 
as bear either the name or tho arms of the King of Persia, I jiuss over the coins of rhuma- 
bunts above alluded to, struck respectively at Lampsacus and Cyzicus, and having on the 
obverse the portrait of the Satrap, and on the reverse of the one the sea-horse of Lampsocua, 
of the other the prow of a galley; but the following gold stater, though by its reverse 
connected with tho Cyzlcene mint, must not bo omitted, since it has on the obverse the royal 
Persian archer as on the durica* 


Weight, 

132 


Ctzictb* 

GM Sttitrr. 

0ETEESE. ReFEE-SF, 

Thu king, bearded, crowned, kneoU Frew of galley to 1. 
mg r* hddmg bow in L lance 
in r* 

[Do Luyies ColL Fbw TTI- S9] 


This unique gold stater clearly belongs to the same period as the silver stator with the 
name and portrait of Pharanbuzus, and is contemporary with the gold coinage of Lampsaeus, 
which, as I have elsewhere shown (Num. Chron. n.s. yoL svi r p T 288)* must be attributed 
to the end of the fifth and the beginning of the fourth century b.c. 


Thus from the curliest inventko of tho art of coining the precious metals in the middle 
of the seventh century me,, in tho reigns of Gyges and Anlys in Lydia, I have cast a rapid 
survey over several classes of coins, Lydian, Persian, Perso-Phcenkian, and Grraco^Persian, 
down to the times of the later Ackeinenidic, when the vast empire of Cyrus was already 
hastening to its fall 
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In the Persian portion of my article I liavc hem compelled to limit myself to tie description 
of such coins only as bear unmistakable indications of Laving been issued under the authority 
more or less direct of the Groat King, commencing with the royal coinage properly so called, 
viz, the darics and sigh, and then treating of the provincial money with Persian types of 
Phoenicia, of Syria, of Cilicia, of Ionia, mid Myrio, from Tyro and Sidon on the one hand 
round the south and west coasts of Asia Minor os far os the shores of the Hellespont and 

the Propontis- 

Nevertheless this review of the coinage of Persia is by no means a complete synopsis of the 
Persian coinage, the important scries of the coins of the satraps having been entirely omitted or 
only infringed upon in those rare instances where the name or effigy of the King of Persia (the 
wool BAIIAEYS or the royal arms) appears upon tho coins conjointly with that of the ratrnp. 
The satiaped coinage forms in itself so important a scries, and involves so many epigraphical 
inquiries, that it demands u separate monograph, Tho great work of the l)uc de Limits, and the 
still more valuable researches of M. Waddington, have broken the ground and smoothed the pith, 
Herr II, Droysen has also lately contributed to the pages of the Zeitschrift fiir Xumismntik 
(HA ii. pp. 309-319) o suggestive article on the some subject, in which the student of this class of 
coins will find a useful list of the satraps who coined money both in their own satrapies and ra the 
territory of Cilicia. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NUHISMATA ORIENTALIA. 


ADVANCED notice. 

Fun« the bate of the tentative prospectus of an Imcmaiistwl Xurnismaia OrientaJia. based upon the orioinal 
pubbeattoo of Ma ndat s Wuma nuiCt UneMab, some importmn mo. linen ions of the preliminary plan m,-l general scope 
rCC °“ d ~ L ,hem ^™ to the which have eqtul* cZ^endrf to" the 

old lhC “"""T P*"!*™ 0f ^confinualiot, and completion of the substance of the 

“ m ] reduction of the admirably executed Copper-plates prepared for 

, Inraleo s eompiehensiinc work, which had recently become the property of .Messrs Triibner & Co. F H ^ 

_ ™- d - e F aXt ^ rnl3 t!l ? I 11 ™" 1 henceforth ramus i new and independent form. In Ren of 

L ^ ’ ““i™? Omni follow and supplement hislory. it reeks to prove the claims of N Umismatic 

*S^.T*aS lht of the annals of olden time, to * power of instruction and tearing 

wherc Wntlcn histOiy a defective, and* in III lowest phase, of testing and rectifying imperfectly preserved facli. E 

dner^^nilf . E * pi 7‘ led ‘Ubtmliuam sections of Minderts old wort vrffl either be reduced to 

due proportionsin refmWKc to their obsolete form Or Omitted at together; while on the other hand a class oT subjects uncon- 
"!*& *F“ jP tgW * tK>M - 1 “a™ F* int™d;iced and included i„ this revived programme. I orInstance, 
r F " flh J kJu *? <fi of B^Shdad. ac of <ihl, at the hear! of tile Use, the present monograph 

Thi^wM rf.n ? nu !? “ f co l“'% “ exliihiltd in the ciectrum and gold piece of Lvdia and RcnL 

nijT ^ tidN, f ll <d by 2 f T ° f Aa “, Minor b > ™ «*»™t Ccrman coadjutor. The highly important 

andngg^mgg^va «ns of the larthian Mini has been undertaken, and Ls now prepared for thdpLs f.v Mr. 

■rtU^ ml!^, !.?! ^ t- Mf M^dep, whose ipcmlirf litt in the « Hfeory of dm Jewish Coinages," 

Will embtdy m our pages his CihlrrsUve studies m lhn| divbirn of critical numismatic*. ’ J 

IseiiMl Cuml jybn il Imlo-Scythwn series, the material, of wEiich-enrfellod by the OTptwafclttsdly instructive 
ead^nhhf fe hi vtej/ t«^« e irmflfipd and on their way home from tudiu-iriB now OTfiltinglmwdactton 
" 1 . 0 . wJwwrfThT! 5 r 9 { thc ltlc[n;ln ™««M« of Alemadcr the Great," to which, aa a labour of 

“* £* ' -t ST«? ran « “ toe Na m tana rfr coadjutor of James Rrinscp In is tfi. 

. Secon dly, in regard to (he ilhisiraUuiii of the old work, which it was once proposed to rely upon: they have 

hoW f' er ^f‘ : k ' 7l[ ^to^etdnt, practically Unsuitable, either in grouping or mechanical accuracy, for the 
a less°l y t ’*r Pr ^ t ‘ Bldeed. the nuproved EiroCcsies hy which science has taught us to obtain, at 
£a * st '”'F«- F™ necessarily susrerseded tile hand and eye of the engraver, past Qr presad, i L owcvcr 

,he s '^ f °f fht publication it concerned, it may be m «uiot»d as a plea for temporary 

. X . H ' ™..™ ,f miI ' rl,f ^trlcf, lliL'tc lire many obstacles to condmtOUa or periodical issues, and it 

^ I 1 ®*? the ttiitor* mm rather to avoid such puWiCnUoru as were merely mechanical or repetitive ; but, on the Other 

r *"* 0f 0f «? m,,sl effident *** tt home Of sW-K 

!f m ° r t** 1 **!*™ ™ fhc part of Jfuaismatbt, of ntaUlihcri repuS, «, 

[hileered p3 ^ P Lwyond aay prapect oi absence of matter or immutblc dunce of pBblkkdmckf many of 

Will asllLe *ri£Trv E ^ y tv n ^ ” nIy SPfS toe. em^on of the iUHtratkm, Mr. Rogtre' paper 

wdl appetr as Part IV, hlr W . ERtot is well advanced with nia eomribulion ; while M. Sauvairc's article hasTmg 

-i.f^ y, SSr • F ' Ro «' rs 1 * 3nsf « 1 tmtisSaUon, but its lengih his hitherto precluded its puldicatiotr. 

31 . oe fsjulcy «, as Of old, ever prepared to come to the front when his aid is called for,—ami Dr, Rlochmann 
' ||J&C , M much - \ n 'he joumal of the Annie Society of Bengal, toward, the illustration of the local 

Coinages lliatwc havc merely to repnnt hi, pl|)crt whenever the serial arrangement of cur articles may all for a con- 

vecuhve conluiuatton of the Patlian coins of Imperial Heidi. The Editor's own section of the geneml series £ lii™™ 
reserved for somewhat Similar motives, b 

fJiWSEl 1 ^ °re hlS T £ ter r>yCW i Mi ” W h «J 'Y'™ 1 his late rtuli« as Pfr-idcnt of the Oriemal 

Congress at At. Ictei>buj^j M. 1 raenhamen, whom we might have enlisted and who would willinglv join our ranks 
at tins time has onridpated Us in his eblmrate survey of *• L« dos Khalife Orienmua » flJjj). «y 

Well claim to coilStitute the standani authority, in its own department, for many years to come, [n another division of 
Numismatics, the Russian sivam, have been in advance of us, in the public*linn of the plate, of Samtnian coins 
Teprescnlmg the patient accusnulaltous of .Jo years of the life of M. de Blrthdomari f 1 Sn-l«cofid issue iSvt, with 
an ilitroductmu by Ehmf. 1 ). Dotn). These examples, however, prove less instructive Him Blight have been anticipated, 
The sameness and Iteration of the IWues of the SMMakns h« always been a sulijert of remark, but the singular 
deficiency <tf important nove tics has seldom been so promiuenlly dbpiayed aa in this collection, wfiOM reinnSeutalisc 
Specinieni Spread over -filled 410^ T,J 
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PREFACE. 


In compiling the following history of the Tuluni dynasty, I have endeavoured to 
limit myself to the leading facts, and to confine my observations to such as chance 
to bear either directly or indirectly on the numismatic illustrations of the period. 

I have been greatly indebted to the admirable work of M. J. J. Marcel, 
u Description d’Egypte/’ and have also to acknowledge my obligations to M. Sauvaire 
for his aid in tracing several passages in obscure Arabic works, which I have 
since verified and taken advantage of. Extracts from Ibn-Khaldun, Ibn-al-Athir, 
Abu-l-Mahasin and al-Makrlzi complete the list of our extant authorities. 

The coins hero described are 125 in number, comprising 58 varieties and 6i 
occasional repetitions of some of them. Twenty-six coins are now published for the 
first time and twenty-four are unique examples. 

I have to thank Mr. It S. Poole and M. II. Envoi x for the facilities they have 
afforded, in allowing me free access to the National collections under their respective 
charges in London and Paris; and, in like manner, my thanks are due to M. Wold 
dc Tiesenhausen for a full list of the published coins of this dynasty, which he — as 
the latest authority on the coins of the Khali falls — is so competent to supply ; I 
have to express my special acknowledgments to M. Tommasini of Aleppo, — who 
rises above the mete collector into the scientific numismatist, — for having sent mo, 
at no small risk, two unique dinars from his cabinet, in order that I might examine 
them, in the original, instead of depending upon casts or written descriptions, I have 
also to thank M. Sauvaire, as well as M. Art in Bey, for so readily placing at my 
disposal for exhaustive study their respective private collections. 

In the transliteration of Arabic words I have endeavoured to adhere strictly to 
the compromise accepted in Part II, of this work. Many fanciful and some logical 
schemes of transliteration, varying with the intonations of the leading dialects, could 
still show claims to consideration; but in a work of this nature, in which the sevenl 
sections are written by independent authors, variously influenced by local teachings, it 
becomes imperative that, for the sako of uniformity, each contributor should sub¬ 
ordinate his own particular theory to the system proposed by the indefatigable Editor. 


E. T. ROGERS. 
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THE COINS OF THE TULtfNI DYNASTY 


LIST OF THE REIGNING PRUNES OF THE TITLlfXT DYNASTY. 

I. Anf-i>*Aj3Hjt5 p Anxin-ira-Tfr.ffcr. 

Bom a. 11 . 214 (a,*. 829) or 220 (a.*. 835). 

Vice Governor of Mi*r am* 251. 

Vice Governor of ail Egypt 257. 

Lukpcndcnt Governor of Egypt 2.5 S r 

Sovereign of Egypt find Syria 28 L 

Died Wh Zu-l-WuMi, 270 f 10th May, A.m 864), 

2 r Ab^l-Jaiset, KimrXErw.im -jjin~Ahxah. 

Bum ut Sarra-mam-rria a.it* 250 (jub. 884-5). 

Succeeded iiis father in 270 (a-h* RB4)* 

A^asiinntcd at Damascus 27th Zu-l-k^iidali, 282 f 17tli January, 800;. 

3 . JAXm+JWX-KinrxlRVWkm* 

Bora at Mtsr a.it. 273 (a,ik 885-6). 

Succeeded his father A.rr. 282 (.i.n. 896)* 

Ecpo^d 10th of Jumada-I-ikhimh, 283 (27th Inly, A.u r 897), 
and Msassbmted a few days afterwards 

4. Antf-Mtf&A, TTjnriSf-rmr-lTTnnrlttTTWJ tti . 

Bora at Misr am. 273 (A*B r 886-7h 
Succeeded hh brother a/ii, 283 (a.o. 897) P 
Assassinated 19th £nf»r P 292 (Ut January, a.d. 905), 

5. And-i^-MA^lxiD (or Aorf^MATrjL|fr} SaAmte-iijr-A^XAnv 
Succeeded his nephew 19th Safar, 202 (1st January, a.d, 905)* 

Defeated and deposed 1st ReM^al-awwal of the same year, 

e titer a reign of only twelve dim* 


HartlllS 
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JfUinSHATA ORIENTAL!A. 


HISTORY OF THE DYNASTY OF THE BANI-1TLLX. 


Burns tie ropn •! tt» UOTlj KMIklw tt» Anita stutaJIr ustcndnt tk* «on,Mlt» ia Central 
„d Xur.iL Ada till ttaj mrt to. Into* » Turk, in JK..<n4.n-N.br » tin Bonn™ ». 

The mt which broke out tat™ those two great nations lasted for many 7 ®iR, and in the 
numerous conflicts many prisoners were taken on both rides. Th** Turks who thus foil into the hands 
of the Arabs were dispersed throughout the province of the Muhammadan Empire, and wore sob am 
resold at considerable profit. The Wal Amira, and oven the KbOfoh* bought them eagerly and fan* 
them to become their personal attendants. Indeed, the physical superiority and personal tanuty of the 
members of this northern race mode them valuable acquisitions, end the Mmlifuta preferred to be serv 
by them rather than by their own subjects, upon whoso fidelity-owing to local and family jealous 

and intrigues — they could not entirely rely. t 

The Ktadltahs, who were often unable to appease the turbulent spirits of the native Amirs, except 

Viv granting them .pedal privileges and territorial rights, were gradually led into the opposite error m 
ri 'lieri:«ting the most powerful of their own subjects, and in giving all them confidence to these foreign 
slaves, who thus acquired the entire central of the interior of the palace. 

These illiterate and barbarous white staves, now incorporated into the society of the educated 
rulera of a groat Empire, soon became convert with the laws cf the Kurib. They adopted the tan- 
guage and religion of their masters. They studied science and politics; and when any of them taeame 
capable of undertaking the more difficult tests, or of occupying the more emraent pests m the Court, 
they were emancipated, and appointed to the various Government offices, according to the talents they 
displayed. Thus manumitted Turks were appointed not only te the chief offices in the patace, hut to 
the governorships of some of the most important province* in the Empire. 

Their spirit cf independence was not however modified by their education and advancement. They 
repaid th e favours lavished upon them with the ta«ttt ingratitude, especially » when the formation of 
u Turkish body-guard placed at the disposal of its chiefs a company of compatriots entirely under their 

influcucD Mtel ccmtrwL _ 

During the reign of A1 WteKim-b-IItali the conduct of this troop was most insolent and overbearing 

towards the inhabitants of Baghdad; and, annoyed by the reiterated complaints of the population, and 
unable or unwilling to control the Turkish guard, to whom he had already shown too much forbearance 
and favour, the Klmlifah retired to Sanmrre (Sarra-man-raa), leaving them to their own devices. They 
thns increased in power and in outrageous pretensions. In a.h. 252 they attempted the life of the 
Khali fab A 1 - Slutownkk ii - T al- Allah. It was by their help that AbHuntofir, the parricide, killed his 
father and ascended the throne. Al-Mttsta'in owed his accession to their powerful aid, and they 
eventually disposed of the Empire os tiny pleased, appointing, deposing, imprisoning or murdering the 
Klial(fall® according to their uncurbed desires. They were insolent aervante, who made their masters 
tremble, and disposed of offices which the EhoHfahs appeared to give away. Indeed, dating from tho 
reign of Al-Mii'tasim-b-Illah, the last son of th* Kkalifnh, Harun-or-Iteshld, when the decadence of the 
’Abbfiri Klmlftalis commenced, it may ta said that the Morainic Turks and their descendants, occasionally 
reinforced by fresh importations, were the virtual rulare, until, by a hold though cruel stroke of policy, 
Muhammad 'All, the founder of the present progressive dynasty in Egypt, pat a successful end to their 
intrigues hv massacring in the citadel of Cairo all that remained of them in Egypt, 

' ■ - -*y - Aft-'*-, ’ v/^ 
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During the reign of Al-Hu’trt^ira, tho crsmman'tcmt of thi# Turkish body-guard was a freed Turk 
nnmei! Ti'iltm, He belonged to tho TujrimKghnn, one of tho twenty-four grout tribes of Turkisttvn. He 
hud fallen into the iuKkls of Nufj-ibn-Asad, the Sam ri.nl Governor of Bukhara, who in a.b. 200 sent 
him, with ether slaves and presents, els tribute to Al- Mamin, This Khalifith soon distinguished Tulun’s 
merits, end seloeted him as his personal attendant. Tuldn made himself so agreeable to his new master, 
that the latter omimripnted him, and appointed him to tho office of chamberlain. 

This Tallin was the father of the founder ef this dynasty, 

AHMAD-IBS- TULtfST, 

whose history and coinage we have under our consideration. Ahmed "was hern at Baghdad in tho year 220 
(a;o. 835), or, as other historians say, in 2 Id (a.d. 823). His mother’s name was Hoshimah or Kasim ah. 

Before A h load- i ba-Tdlun was old enough to take any prominent part in tho government ef the 
Empire, two Khultfohs had succeeded Al-Mu T ta$Im,—namely, his eldest son Hnniw-nhn-Tn’fnr, who, on 
his accession in 227, toot tho lnk,ti or surname of Al-Wathik-b-IUnh, and his second son Ja’far, who 
1153 timed flint of Ai'MutawatH^^&irAlkh. 

The first act of Al-Withd* was to diatnbs oil tho State functionaries who had been appointed by 
his father, obliging them at the sumo time to pay him Lirgo sums of money. 

In 231 Al-Wathik died, and the 'Waairs imm&iliatcly concerted with the Turk Wa^If, who was 
then first chamberlain, to place his son Muhammad on the threnc with the surname of Al-Huhtndy- 
h-Ill uh. But in consideration of the youth of this prince, they agreed to call the bte KhaUfoh’s brother 
Jiifiir to the throne, under that of Al-Mutawskbil-’sl-Allah. 

Two years Inter Al-Mutawnkkil designated his son Ahnnul as heir to tho throne, under the title 
of A I -Muntfi s if-b-Ill ah, ut the same time nominating his other sons, Al-ifu'tojiz and Al-lTuayyid pre¬ 
sumptive heirs. This prince (Al-Mimtft*ir), ambitious to hold the reins of the vast empire, secretly 
conspired against tho life of his father. 

In 217 U-Hutawaktfl, who had discovered his son’s designs, openly reprimanded him, but n few 
dap afterwords he was, with Al-3Iunta f ir’» connivance, murdered in his palace by Bugha, captain of 
the Turkish guard, mid the parricide was immediately proclaimed as his successor. 

The new Kbnlifuh proved to bo no better as a brother than he had been as a son. He deprived 
his brothers of the appanages bequeathed to them by their father, and forced them to abdicate their 
right of succession to the throne. This last act was instigated by Wdflif, who feared their vengeance in 
case of either of them stt:Lining supreme power, 

Tii the month of Habi- r nl-owwnl, 248, died, under the peculiar ditSpuriances minted by 

some historians. Already smorndy m, and a prey to remone, Al-iluntnjir, in bis ondeavtmr to alby 
bis physical and moral sufferings, sought nmuwmimt in the examination o£ the traosures stored in Mb 
A moiigbt them a hmHkotnely embroidered garment from Persia wa« on one occasion spread out 
for his inspections On it ho perceived the figure of a young man wearing a crown encircled hy on 
mseriptionr When he flstwl for & translation of tho inscription* the Persian interpreter si id that tlio 
v, oids h.Lil no particular meaning! But on being threatened and preyed for an explanation.! he read : 
"I am Shfrrioh, mn of Khiarij; I killed my father, tut only retained my ill-gotten crown, the fruit 
of my erinuip for els: mouths* On hearing this fatal interpretation, Al-Munb^ii was seized with a 
conTulbiTe fit, and died soon afterwards, haring reigned a few days lees than aix mouths, just the same 
length of time that two centimes curlier his prototype tho parricide king of Forsin hud reigned. 

On the death of Al-Mnnta^ir, the Turks assembled to decide who should succeed him. They 
slotted Ahmad, tho granAwn of who guaranteed the condonation of their complicity in 

tho murder of his grnndfntherj anil the retention of their posts. Ho took the name of Al-Musta'ln^b-Hkh. 
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XUJOSIUTA 0 HI EXT ALIA. 


Immediately after his recognition in his now dignity, on other party proclaimed his uncle Al- 
Mn*fciaz; but the oonspinicy (probably prompted for a k peeial purpose by those who suppressed it) was 
fiGoli put clown, and the sons of Al-Mutawakkil were east into prison. 

A hmad-ibn-Tulon was about nineteen years of ago when bis father died in 240. lie had re* 
eeirod a enruftil education, was gifted with mro talents, was courageous and generous, and Inherited 
none of tho crttel propensities which were such prominent qualities in the character of his compatriots. 
He had. a unto ml lore of justice, and had derated himself especially to the study of jurisprudence. 
The KhaHfab confirmed him in nit the dignities with which his father had been invested. 

One of the principal Turkish officers mimed lhtrL.uk gave Ms daughter in marriage to Ahmad, and 
by her ho bad a son* whom lie named Al--Abbas. 

Ahmad eonth]m-d his studies with diligence, and obtained permission to go to Jit reus* to avail 
himself of the teaching of the celebrated doctors who had established colleges there, retaining hit titles 
and emoluments during Ms absan»* The murder of Al-Mutaw&kkil. and the short reign of Al- 
Huntasir, occurred whUe ho was at Tarsus ; and he returned to Sumatra in the first year of the reign 
of Al-Musta*lm 

He distinguished hrmsolf signally by bis bravery on this journey in defending the caravan from the 
attack of some nomad tribe, and by recovering from them some valuables belonging to tbo Khallfmh, 
wha T in recognition of ihmu^i prowess, made him a present of a thousand dinars, and shortly after- 
wards gave him n favourite slave named Kdtnrfitt, by whom ho, in 250 or 255, had a second son, whom 
he named Kknnmniwtuh or Klmmaniwaib- 1 

±^l-AIusta T in, who had been placed on the throne by o faction of the chief officers of the pabcc, 
had excited the discontent of another party of this turbulent militia. He was consequently deposed 
in 252, and the Turks placed hU cousin, AhMu^az^b-ILlah, on the throne in his stead. 

The deposed Khalifah was forced to rigu his abdication, and was ordered to proceed to Wdfiif under 
a strong escort* commanded by Ahmad-ibn- Tu Jfi® . On this journey the unfortunate prince was 
murdered, and some historians have ace ti Ned Ahmad of the crime; but the most credible accounts show 
that, on the contrary, ho refused to have any hand in it, cud tried to prevent it* After ho Imd darted 
en his journey, the Turkish officers wrote to him asking him to dispose of the Prince in his charge, 
and held out tbo govemorehip of \Vaai£ os a reward for the crime, but he replied, “tied forbid that 
I should kill n KbalEfab to whom I have sworn nUegiance. 11 * 

When they found that Ah mod w ould not consent to the deed* they sent SuTd, one of the chamber- 
lains of the pew I C h i ltfihj who executed his instructions secretly whilst Abmad was asleep in his tent, 
and brought back the head of his victim to Al-Mu, 5 tniz + Ahmad entered the Prince** tent after the 
sudden departure of Ru p [d and found tho headless body, wMeh ho canned to be washed and decentlv 
interred. At a long suhsequuni period Ahmad war* heard to say, "The Turks offered mo die governor- 
ship of Y \imt as u reword for the murder of Al^AIustuTn, hut I refused; and God has now reworded 
me with the government of Egypt and Syria.” 

At this period die go-Tcmnrehipft of many of the outlying provinces were given by tho Ehallfahs to 
various powerful Attars in recognition, of real or pretended services, they remaining quietly at tho Court, 
and employing agonta or rice-governors to act for them, and to remit tho revenue** It was thus with 
Egypt- The Amir IkibkydL or, as some erdl him, Irik talk, had in 253 received from Al-Mu 5 taz 2 tho 
governorship of Egypt. The good reputation enjoyed by Ahmad-ibn-Tulun induced the Amir iSakbak 
to telect him as his lieutenant in Mi*r, on tho ilnmisal of Arkhuz-ibn-THtigh-TurkhiLu in 254. Ac¬ 
cording to Abu-]-Maharin ? Ahmnd waa then thirty-four years of age, 

1 Abti-l-Mnt&rin toad ri-Makrizi giw thu annv tarn, gliliiiln i ri k IW-Aihir aad IhaJOiiIHkm writ* it 

hhaaiiniwiiih* 
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Ali mad was only entrusted by iSakhak with the civil anti military adminkt radon, and the direction 
of the public pray cm in 3fi?r, the capital of Egypt. The collection of the impost* was confided to 
AtimaihiliQ-al-MudiibhL^ and there were ether viDCS governors in the remaining provinces of Egypt. 

Ahir±nd -ibn - ed - MudnbHr was very unpopular in consequence of his harshness and of hi* imposi¬ 
tion of fresh burtons on the peasantry. To protect him from any sadden attack ho had obtained a 
hundred Indian slave*, who were vigorous and courageous, and whom ho had armed as a body-guard. 

Wlicn Ahmad-ihn-Twlun mail his official entry into AIi*r on Eamad^n 23rd, 254 + Ahmad-ibn-al- 
iriulabbir, surrounded by his Indian escort, went out to meet him, and, desirous of obtaining hig fiivour, 
offered him a large present in money. Ibn-Tuluu refused the gold* but cunningly demanded ill its 
stead the hundred slaves forming Ihn-al^Mttdfthbir'A body-guard. The latter, although terribly cha¬ 
grined by this demand, did not feel hirowlf strong enough to refuse* compliance. The slaves were 
handed over to a new master* and with them the power hitherto enjoyed by the collector of taxes 
passer! from his hands to those of the new governor. 

Ahmad-ibn-Tulun aeon acquired sufficient power in Egypt to enable him, by force of arms, to 
oppose those enemies who wore jealous of his poritiou. 

Ahouubibn-Tnhji(abji ( a descendant of the race of f Ali, was the first against whom ho took orm*- 

Auother formidable enemy was Bngha-al-A^ghur, brother of Bugho-aB-Sughayyir, murderer of the 
Khali fah Al-MntawukHL 

Kelt ho hud to combat HfttfMm-mg-EMf whom he defeated and caused to take refuge in the ond*. 

In 255 tile Turkish troops conspired with the chamberlain ^ulih, rttid forced the Kholtfah Al- 
Hu’tazz to abdicate. He was shut up in prison without food, and died of starvation at the end of six 
days. Th*y placed his cousin Al-Huhtodj on the throne ns his sucee^or + 

In 25fi AhMubtftdy was murdered in Samnrra, and the Turks then elevated another son of Al- 
Mqtawnkkil to the throne, under the name of AUMu ? tnmid- T nt- Allah, who succeeded in passively 
occupying hie position for a longer period than either of his immediate predecessors. 

Tnadlm-a^h-^loukh, Governor of Syria, refused to Toeognlza tho new Khali fab. Abmad-ibn-Toliiti 
was ordered to inarch against him. He took a considerable array into Syria, hut finding that A maj tir p 
auolher Turkish general, had already been sent against him, with permission to replace him, Ahcmid 
returned to Egypt, where he set to work to strengthen his position. 

Ahmad fount! the Governor’s palace at Fuetiit too small for hi* increasing wealth and the number 
of his horses and retainers, so ho selected atl elevated spot between Fuslit and tho foot of tho Mu kaputt 
hilK Hem he built a magnificent pubic?, giving tho surrounding lands to his state functionaries and 
tho officers of his army* that they might build their houses in close proximity to his own residencci 
and the now town was consequently called Al-Katfuh, kndtn fm fir miUtaty ttrtkti* He 

also constructed a splendid mosque* in the rain* of which may still ho scon the earliest known example* 
of the Pointed arch. B 

Tho incrcadng power and riche.* of A b mad-ibn-To! on could not fail to excite the envy of his 
rival*. A major, tho new Governor of Syria, conspired with Ahmad-ilm-al AludaUbir to obtain Ahmad- 
ibn-Talun’s recall from Egypt; hut tho latter, who kept spies at tho Court, and scut frequent present* 
to the most powerful Iitnctiomrie*, being duly informed of tho dceiec, continued to circumvent his rivals, 
ami by sending his secretary f Abmad-nl-Wasity, to Samnrra with present induced the Khali fa h to 
remind the order* 

Ahmad-ibn*ml-Mndabbir having failed in his intrigue, and having no hope of euccmtf against ^ 
powerful a governor, was desirous of quitting Egvpt, and therefore sought and obtained the po*t of 
Adminbtmtor of the Finance* of Syria, But before doing so, he effected a reconciliation with Ahmad- 
ihn-Tulun* and* as a proof of hie sincerity, ho gave his daughter in marriage to KhumAmwaih* and 
with her all his real property in Egypt passed Into the possession of the Tulnn family, 

/ Xs Z* //, 
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In 25 fi the Amir B£hkyH was murdered, and in 257 Al-HuYamitl gave tbs governorship of Egypt 
to Yorktijp who r hating ft strong friendship for Ahmml-ibtt-Tulun, cenfirincd him in hi* position vi 
lieutenant of ITijir, and extended hie power over the whole of Egypt, cl which he was authorized by 
a letter from the Khalifah to take possession. 

In 258 he went to Alexandria leaving Taghlaj 1 as his delegate in Misr. Ho returned in the 
month of ShawwAl* and being tiHunded with bis brother reduced him to the position of a private 

individual. 

In the same year Yarfcuj, lord and appanagist of Egypt, died, mil Ahmad-ibn-Tdliin succeeding 
to all his titles and ptiviloges^ beeftnje virtuuliv independent- 

In 259 Ahmml again visited Alexandria, leaving hia eon Al-'Abbas as his representative in lit hr. 
Al-If u’tumid sent to Ahmad to oik for the tribute, aud according to the account given by Abu-L 
iWiirin, he replied, that tho finuncoi being in the cam of another, he had nothing to do with the 
collection or payment of imposts or tribute. "Whereupon tho JDiaLiftth sent his eunuch Nafia- to invest 
him with tho fin uncial administration of Egypt, anti with the gev&ramont of the frontier villages of 
Syria. Ahmad confirmed Abu - Ayyub in hia post of collector of taxon, and appointed At-Takhshy 7 
his nontenant in tho frontier towns of Syria; but this latter did not proceed to his post until tho 
year 264. 

In 260, or, according to Ibn-nLAthfr* in 261, the inhabitants of Bur^ti revolted, and drove out 
thuir governor* the Amfr Muhammaddbn-Pnraj-abFLirghini, Ah mud RCQt an unuy under the command 
of his generat, Lulu, to whom ho gave special iu-tractions to endeavour to win back tho inhabitants, if 
posiiibln,, without proceeding to ntzBmitiea* Ho was obliged, however, to besiege the town, and, after 
suppressing tho revolt, ho appointed a new governor, and returned to Euataj* His muster invested 
him with a reho of honour ornamented with two collars. 

In the iamo year Aiiinuddlm-Tiilmi caused the canal ut Alexandria to bo dredged stid tho nilo- 
motor in tht; Maud of Bawdnh to be repuimL And about tho same time he repaired tho Pharos or 
lighthouse of Alexandria. 

Ibruhimdbii-as-Sftflp who had been drivcu into the oasis, now re-assembled Ms forces for another 
attack on the Egyptian Government* and went to the village of Ashmunin, whence he was driven to 
A twin by the troops iff f AM^nl-Homfd. ' At Aswan ha wm attacked by a dotachnicnt of Ahmrtddhn.- 
TuLuu T s army, under tho command of Itn-'Ali-ai-Ghlib, and then hb fbEownrs deserted him, and he 
fied to the sea-coaid, and crowd over to Makkah. Tho Governor of thus place seized him and sent him 
to Ahmad* who, after keeping him in prison fur some time, eventually set him at liberty, on condition 
of his going to spend the rest of Ids life in Makkuhi 

In 261 the EMifidi Al-ilu'tamiiJ, desirous of relieving himself of the cares of State, entrusted 
the supreme power to ikis soil and to hjs brother. He appointed hb boh Ja p fiir his Successor, SLimaniing 
him Al-Miifawwad-ila-Allnhi appointing Mnsadbn-Eaghn as hb counsellor, giving him rule over IfHkiyrib, 
Egypt, Syria, id-Jo^tndu ul-Hawfil, Armenia, the road to Khohisdtn and the Hihr^Jin-Kasak. 3Ton- 
ovor N he coTWmnbd that hi-* hrothcr A bd-Ahmad should by next in tinccwien after hia »a. f surnaming 
h Lni An -Killer- Li - din - IlLL-al- IT mrsfFalf* and gave him supreme authority over tho Eastern provinces, 
Baghdad, Snwld-at-KufD.fi, the mad to Makkah and aLMadinab, nl-Ysimrm and Kiiskar, the villages of 
tho Tigris, Al-AWiix, Earix, Ispiihln, Kumtn, AbKarnkh or al-XarJ* Dinnwar, nr-Rayv, Zinjan, imrl 
Sbd. He gave them relatively white and black slumlords, and decreed that should JVfhr not math 
maturity > Al-Muwaflhk should succeed to the throne, JaTur gave to Musa-ibn-Bugha rise rule over 

1 AhUflkrtzI '■ iLhfl this GcuetuF Tufj; whibt IhiMbAtbtr writes T^hj: utd AbO^Maljfiri^ whoK urik^pby I hive 

Mknrfi, writes Tlgbkj. ^ 

1 Al-Ma^rut eolb him Ta^hy ihn fiathariL 
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the Arab s, iiud made $&Td-Ihr-3rukhaIlad his Waxfr, but dismissed him in 262, enrolling in his stead 
As-Safor Iemuhl-ibn-MbiL A I -Mu p t acrid then ordered Al-MuwafTcik to march against tho Zanj, 1 who 
had invaded the territory, and intended afterwards to follow in person. (Sen I bn- Koldun, voL ill, 
p. 312, and Urn-id-Athfr, voL vii, an. 261.) 

The war waged by Al-MuwafTeik u gains t the Zanj ™ long and costly* and he had great difficulty 
in mining the necessary funds. Ho consequently applied to his brother for authority to demand supplies 
from Ahniad-ibn-Tulun. * 

A mutual distrust already esusted in tho hearts of the two broth era. AI - Ifu'tamid feared the 
ambition of .U-MuwafFak:i and the latter was jealous that a prince given tip to pleasure should occupy 
tho throne which he considered himself more competent to fill. 

Tho Khahfahj, however* acceded to his brother's request, and wrote to Ahmad - ibn - Tiiliin, 
authorizing him to pay to Al-iruwaftah's messenger the funds necessary for the expedition. But 
he also wrote a secret letter to Ahmad, enjoining him to beware of tho messenger, who was really one 
of Al-MuwaifaFs epics, sent to sow the seeds of intrigue amongst Ahmads officers. 

Ahtiuid. thus forewarned, received Al-Muwaifnk's messenger, named Tukrir, m his own palace, and 
did not allow him access to anybody daring his stay in ATi iyr + Ho paid him the required fuiih, g^ivo 
him a Haltering letter to his muster* and a large sum ns n voluntary offrrazg* He then conducted him 
and his treasure to Al- 1 Arish, the frontier town of Syria, and there consigned his gne*t to the charge 
of Amajur, 1 trevemor of that province* who, at Ahmad*s request, gave an official certificate of the 
transaction. 

Ahmad then returned to Mi?r, and proceeded to open the letters which he had secretly taken from 
Tn^n'r. They were addressed to various officers of his army* who worn in secret eomspondcnco with 
Ai-MuwtdEijk h and the sedition* nature of the letters induced him to summon tho officers, soma of 
whom he put te death p whilst lie degraded or otherwise punished the rest* 

Al-Muwallak* disappointed by the ill-success of the mission, and diBmtkSed with tho amount of 

money sent by Ahmad, tried te incite Amajur to Attack him and to lake possession of Egypt* 

On Amajur refusing, Al-Mawafijak determined to march iti person against Egypt, Ahmad, who 
had spies at court, was duly informed of AhMu wafiak p s in, tent ion, and ho prepared a vigorous defence; 
end then wrote to Al -Muwaffak to propose a reconciliation* but without avail. 

Al-Muw&ffnk gave the command of the army to Mu^i-ibn-Hughs*, with instructions to attack 
Egypt, smd to invest Amajur with, the government of that province. Tho expedition reached ar-Kufiknh, 
but these Musa waited for funds. He was in suspense for ten months* at the end of which time liL* 

troops revolted, and ho fled to Al* T Irfi^, where ho died of grief in 26-J. 

Thenceforward Ahmnd-ibn-Tulun was supremo in Egypt, the only privileges ho allowed to the 
Khollfah being Unit liifl name should be mentioned in the public pruyers and inscribed on the Egyptian 
coinage in conjunction with his own. 

Iu 264 Ahmad, on hearing that Amajur, Governor of Syria, was dead, and that his sen x All had 
succeeded Mm, wrote to the latter, inbrniing him that tho Khalifah hud invested ium with the Govern* 
ment ef Syria, and requiring immediate submission. , Ali at once declund hb allegiance, and Ahmad 
marched into Syria, leaving his sou AI- 1 Abbas ns hi* npmsentntivo in Mijr. The Governor of Thitnluh, 
Huhamnmddbn-RdfiX came out to meet Ahmad, end caused his name to "be mentioned in the public 
prayer 1 Ahmad confirmed this Amir m Iris post, and subsequently marched towards Damascus, where 
1 Aii-ibn- A majur also came out to moot him, and instituted the public praver in his name. Ahmad 
then confirmed tho principal officers of Amajur s iinny find the chief function uric* in their various 

1 The mre the fwuplc of (tie east coast cf Africa, wh?m urn* h prewired in the lecol vor4 ZajijLib&n 

1 lira nbAihlr writes Amajdr, AhU-S-Mah^m and AL-llci fetid, VajOr. 

J Mention in the public prayers, ihr. Ehltboll* u a sign of se*emgntT + cilJicr apirttEial or tsnporaL 
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posts* Ho then took po&MKHan of Ilim and sent to Simn-at-Tuwil, Governor of Antioch (AnfcakLih/, 
instructing him to celebrate the public prayers in his inline. On Sima's rafted, Ahmad marched ou- 
wardftj took the towns of iLranUi and ^iilab (Aleppo) by force, and hud singe to Antnkiah. Unsuccessful 
on the westward ride of the town* he went round with Ms army to the ea*t ride T tiud forced a gate 
culled the Portion gate, and gave the town up to plUnge* Sima vrm killed in the and his head 

was brought to Ahmad, who was deeply grieved, on account of their early friendship. 

"Whilst Ids' victorious army was subduing tho other cities of Northern Syria, Ahmad received 
Intelligence that hh son A 3- T Abbas hod revolted and taken poo&osricm of lm treasury, and hod il-.^l to 
Uarka. He speedily prodded for the gaiety of his newly-acquired territory, garrisoned JJurriu and ar- 
Itufikuh, and returned to Egypt in liamadan, 265, 

He sent the Kadi Biikkarribn-Kutaibn to *Abbds, to persuade him to return to his duty; but his 
companions in revolt, who could not, like ? Abbas, hope for a father's clemency* persuaded 1dm to turn 
& deaf ear to id1 remonstrance, They ect out for the West, and attacked and pillaged the town oE 
LatkLa, The troops sent by Ihidlum-ibn-AgMab worsted him, und obliged him to return to Ikirk^ 
whither his father sent an tuny in 267. In 2 66 Al-'Abbas was taken prisoner, and brought to Fustdt 
in flhft wwiO of that year* Alirtiad ordered r Abbas to cut off the bauda and feet oi his accomplices. 
Ho obeyed: whereupon his father reproached him bitterly for conduct so unworthy of a prince, adding, 
that he ought rather to have prostrated himself and begged to ho sacrificed in their stead, and that hi* 
companions might he pardoned- Ho then ordered Mm to receive one hundred stripes, and placed him 
in prison. The other insurgents were beheaded and thrown into the Nile. 

In 265 the Emperor of Constantinople, desirous of Ahmad 1 a friendship, sunt him some handsome 
presents and a number of Mu^ammadim prisoners. 

la 266 tho inhabitants of Him a revolted and killed their governor, ’iWi-al-Earkhy* 

In 267 Ahmad-ibn-TuIun seized Ahm[ubilueal-Mndabbir,, who wm tho collector of taxes In Syria,, 
and imprisoned him, bat pardoned him on payment of a heavy fine. 

lu 260 t according to Ibn-al-Athfr, Lulu, who was Ahmads general in command of Hitn^ Tunnisrin, 
Habib, and JMrridudivr, abandoned his masters cause, and joined nl-Muwaifak. Ho marched upon Dalis* 
which he pillaged, and having taken possession of Kar^iM, which was defended by Iba-Sofwan-al- 
T kaiti, ho delivered it to A hmadribn-Taw k, and joined Al-MuwaU'uk in bin con diet with the Zunj, 
See dinar A'a. XII, struck at ur-KMkah in 268, with the name of Lulu* 

Ahmad-ibn-T^hMT wuuewhni impoverished by the rebellion of Al~* Abbas, was unable to continue 
the rich pmonts that ho had been in the habit of bonding to the great personages in the capital, und 
desiring to put himself out of roach of AUMuwnfr.uk 1 a constant intrigue*, conceived the plan of inducing 
ibe Klmlifiih him&ulf to reside id Egypt, and secretly invited him, hoping to strengthen himself by his 
influence with the spiritual sovereign. 

AI-MuTuuiid, really alarmed by the increasing power and ambition of hie brother, whose name was 
inscribed on the coinage and mentioned in the public prayers in conjunction with his own, readily 
accepted tho invitation. 

Ahmod-ibn-Tulfift h it Egypt in charge of his H'Ctmd son, Xbunsiimwath, and taking A1 -'Abbas 
with him in chums, repaired to Damascus* where he received the KhutffiiMs answer to his proposal, 
Al-Mu'tiimid hjjd planned a hunting party us a pndext for leaving tho capital, and went in the 
direction of nr-RHikah. AUMuwaffhk, apprised by his spies of the Khal(fob's departure, sent peremptory 
orders to Ishifc-iba-ILmdajfk ’■-ul-Ehnzuri, the Governor of Al-Mnwjih to seize the Khahluh and IiLh 
s-niti-, who were thus forced to return to ftamaira. This was in the year 269. 

Ahmads when informed of the KhalifnhV capture and forced return to Eumnrra, canned AUMuwaffak F a 


1 ThU same U »fli?tl&u‘* wriittm Ximijj, but pnefiHr Kaudajdf. 
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nani& to be omitted from the public pTayc-rs, Thu latter, in revenge, indttcwl the KhaHfali to came an 
anathema to bo pronounced against Ah mad-ibn-Tallin in ilEI tho mosques, and to invest Ididkdbn- 
KamlujCk "with tho government of nil the provinces now belonging to Absmiddbn-TiiluiL But Ahmad 
did not snbmit quiet ly to this epolbti&B. lie was at Damn sens when he received the news, and ho 
started at once to besiege Tarsus, winch bat] revolted, and during the siege his army hod a narrow 
escape of being drowned- He came back In great augur m far m Antioch, where, overcome by thirnt, 
ho drank n quantity of buffalo's milk, which produced a violent attack of dysentery. Ho wins carried 
in a iiitcr on men t s ehouldors h and on arriving ct Fiminmh, he embarked in a boat on the Nile, and 
reached Mi$r in ^70, in a very prostrate condition r 

AI-Muwafibk had just returned victorious, hut fatigued by his long, though successful, expedition 
against the Zaaj. He therefore thought of effecting a rocouotlMion with the Sovereign of Egypt and 
Syria^ With this object in view, bo commissioned Sah'd-ibn-MuklmlJud and others to write friendly 
letters to Ahriiad-ibn-Tulun. 

These letters, although apparently written without Ai-Mnwafful^ knowledge, did not deceive 
Ahmad. He guessed that they hiel been dictated by the EhiKbhV brother! and he replied that he 
was willing to forget all past wrong* if Al-AIawnJfalf would publicly withdraw all his aspersions and 
hostile intentions. The proposition was accepted, and the Xtulffsh wrote an autograph letter to Ahmad! 
expressing his satisfaction at the reconciliation, and announcing the withdrawal of the anathema pro¬ 
nounced against Mm. These letters, however, reached Egypt a short time after the death of Ahmnd- 
ibn-Tulun, which occurred on thu tenth day of Zu-l-ka p adah, £70, after a reign of nearly seventeen ytrana. 

Ahmad-ibii-T L il u ft was intelligent! resalute, clluritiiblc, and religions* Mo fortified the town of 
Jaffa and built its citadel, and he inbuilt the fortifications of Sur P the ancient Tyre. He wns about 
fifty years old when be ilk*!, and left seventeen sous and sixteen daughters* It la said that bis treasury 
P ont a ae d ton millions of riscuirs p and his palace was stocked with arms and military provisions. He 
had 7000 armed slaves, £4,000 other slaves, and a still larger number of horses, mules, and camels. 

He was succeeded by his son 

KHOLmU W A1H -1 EX - ARM A D, 

who had taken the name of Abu-Wai&h (Father of the Army), on the birth of his son, whom he named 
iiiishr He was about fifteen years age (though, according to ether historians, he must have been 
twenty years old) when ho succeeded to the throne. Ahmaddbn-TiUuu hud on his death-bed expressed 
a vcb h that Khiimirnwmh should succeed him, and the Egyptian army, who revered him, eiprc^^xl their 
unanimous consent to the decree, thus excluding bis elder brother T Abhas T who was etill in prison, 

Shortly after Khunblniwuih’s installation, several counsellors, amongst whom was Ahmad-ul-Wdsity 
AhiVAbdullnh, brought their iuUucnco to bear on the new sovereign, and obtained from him an order 
for the execution of his cider brother. 

Khumaruwidh confirmed most oi his fathers officers in their fcEpootive posts, left thu command of 
the army in Syria to A h mad - al - "W did t y 3 and that el tho rest of the army to Sa p d-nl-Avsar r and a]no r 
in order more effbctunlly to secure bis pos^e^iious in Syria, he caused ships of war to cruise about the 
coast. 

Ahmad-abTH dsity, after taking command of the Syrian army, begun to fear that Khumdruwnih 
might repent of having ordered Ids brotherta execution, atid seek vengeance from the chief instigator 
of the murder# Moreover, he felt tbat hi& new nml briUliiut post was a himlranco to Ms own pro¬ 
tection, for, a* it necessitated hij absence from the court, be was unable to discover and counteract any 
plots that might be devised against him. He therefore decided to seek the BHutaupe of Al-Muwnffkk, 
whose enmity to the family of Tulun was, in his judgment, only temporarily appeased* 
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He therefore wrote to M-Hnwmfh| and revived that Prince's dcEtre to attack and prase® Egypt. 
Iishftk'ibn-Kaniifljffc:* Governor of Al-Maw§il and Jazirah, and Hiihummiid - ibn-abi-&-SAj f were ordered 
to invade Khumdm wmk's territory. These found m ally in the Governor o t Damascus who booh 
succeeded in persuading the Governors of Antioch, Aleppo and Emesa te join in the revolt labAk 
assumed the governorship of Syria* 

JOkumaniwaih sent troops te Syria, they regained possession of Damascus, and pursued Tslj^k 
Ibn-abbs-Saj, who avoided fighting because their reinforcement* had net arrived. Winter came on, and 
the Egyptian army encamped at Shnyghnr, where they were attacked and massacred by the troops of 
Ahii-i- , Abbfi 5 *Ahmad + son of AUHnwaffnk* Those who escaped tied to Damascus, whither they were 
pursued, and thence they went to Eaftdcfn 

Ktmnuiruwaih, informed of the defeat of Ms Syrian troops, left Egypt in tho month of SaJur, 271, 
and marched with reinforcements into Syria* He met the Khal(fah T s army, commanded by the son of 
AhMuwaffik at n place culled At-^LWiihin, iht 2fiH «, on the river Abu-Dupue, where they gave battle. 
Khurndniwcuh, believing himself to be beutoti, fled in great disorder with his staff* SaM-ul-Aysar, his 
general* who wo* in ambush with n portion of the army p loll on the punning; troops of Al-Hu tadid. 
and cut thorn to pieces, Al-lfu’taflult ignorant of the flight of Khum&ruw&ih, fled toward* Damascus* 
The Egyptian army carried the day, and the battle was named after A^-Tawahin.^ 

Sa’d-td-AyitiT won dkippoMid by Khumuruwaih"& flight, which occarionad u loss of confldonco, and 
he conceived the idea of making himself master of Syria. He took DflmnAcns» 

Kliuuidruwuih retained to Egypt in ltubi^-nl-amrs^ and hoard of tho success of his general SaM, 
and was at tho satiso time informed of his rebellious projec ts. He therefore returned at once to Syria, but 
shortly returned after el fruition expedition* However, in 2 72 1lo p for a third time, marched with an aimy 
into Syria. He overcame Sn'd+oI-AyKJir and entered Damascus in Muharram, 273 . After a few days, 
ho marched agoinit Ibn-Kanilnjiik, vanquished him, and pursued him ns far a& Sarni-mon-raii;, whore peace 
was established on Ibn-KamLi]fk consenting to mention tho name of Khumaruwaih in the public pmyors- 

This victory rc-L^tublishid the prestige of Ehumarnwaih in Syria* He made offers of peace to At- 
Huwuffu|:, by whom they were accepted, and the Khalit'ab made over to him tho peaceable possession 
of the government of Egypt, Syria, and the frontier towns. Ho returned to Egypt in the month of 
Bojab f and there ro-mtrixlnecd tho name of AhMuwafFuk in tho public prayers* 

Peace being re-fstabtiriieth Khumarawaih sought to restore order in the internal administration of 
hU States, 

in the same year Itm-nbi-s-SAj pronounced the public prayers in Kinnlnrin in the name of Khumam- 
waih, leaving in possession of the latter Ms son os hostage. He was in conflict with Ibn-XanJajik, 
whom he vanquished* The latter fled to Manlln, and the former took possession of ehJiudnb and al-Mawfil, 
whom also he introduced tho name of tho Sovereign of Egypt in the public prayers. 

In the &amo year Liriti, formerly a slave and then a freedman, and subsequently a general of one 
of tho divisions of AhiiLad-ibn-TiiKiii's army, who hud gone over to Ai-HuwuiTnh's ride, experienced a 
terrible retribution for his treachery. He was seized and imprisoned by Al-Muwaffuk r who extorted 
from him 4&O,00P dinars. 

In 274 Ir-huk - ibn - Kandajik, having collected a numerous army,, again marched upon Syria. 
Khumaruwaih preceded him thither, completely vanquished him, and ha fled beyond the Euphrates 
He then sent to offer hi* submission, promising to recognize KhnniAnJWaUi as his suzerain in sit-JazIrah 
and all its dependencies. The offer was Accepted* But no sooner had Khtimimwaili returned to Egypt 
than Ibn-abbs-Stfj made peace with Dhdk and invaded Syria* in order to seek a cause of dispute with 
hi* suzerain, Again Khnmaruwaih wrent to Syria, and again Overcame the anny of Ibn-abUs-Saj, at 
Al-Bntwriynht near Damascus, and forced him to recross the Euphrates, and nlterwortb generously sent 
him his son r who hod been placed us a hostage. 
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Notwithstanding this act of magnanimity, Ibn-abi-s-Sij revolted again., and towards the end of 274 
Khumimwaib marched again into Syria and ovemime the rebellious troops, seized all the treasure# of 
]hn-flbi-B-Sdj T and obliged him to take Eight again, priming him to Aleppo, Ar-Ila^kab and Balad, bnt 
he succeeded in reaching Baghdad. 

Khumiruw&Ih returned to Egypt in 276, 

In 277 he mode peace with one of his former officers, Bazmilr, who celebrated tho pablio prayer 
in Tarsus in the name of Khumnruwaih. 

On the death of Bazmnr* Khnmarnwmh appointed Ahmad ^al-Ujaifl to the goromment of Tarsus, 
Ha then dismissed him and appointed his cousin Muhammad-ibn-MGsa-ibn-Tdlfin* The latter, how¬ 
ever, remained there but a short time, being unable to quell tho turbulent inhabitants who had revolted. 
Ho fled to JeruKdem, and Ah innd-ibn-Cj aid succeeded him 

In tho same year, 278, died Ishakribn-Kantlnj, who was succeeded by his son Mohammad in the 
government of Al-Mawoil and Didr-ltabBn. 

In the ami year, 278, AbMuwnffak died* whereupon tho Khalifah AI-Mu'tamid toot from Ms son 
Al-Mufnwwad the title e! heir apparent, and nominated Ms nephew AhMu'to^id in his stead. 

Al-HuTnmid died in the month of Ihijab, 279, end Al»Mu*f»flifl was immediately preclmimMl the 
successor. Khumiiniwaih hastened to send biro rich offerings. 

The new Khalifah, in rehinij granted to Kbumamwaih the investiture for thirty years of all the 
provinces in his possession from tho Euphrates to Barba, on condition uf Ms paying an annual tribute 
of 200pGG0 dinars, and a sum of 300,090 dinars lor arrears of tribute. Moreover, the Khalifah sent 
him a sword of state, robes of honour, and other insignia of government. This right of investiture Was 
the only part of their ancient sovereignty that the Khnlifahs of that period had retained. Their 
provinces wore occupied by warlike chieftains, who only sabmitted to tho KhnlifaVs authority when it 
suited them to do so, and the Khalifnha endeavoured to ir-tnii] sit least a nominal and apparent power 
by investing them with authority in the district# of which they hod already taken possession. The 
tribute was very irregularly paid, and from most of the provinces assumed the form of an occasional 
present of much less value, 

Khumnruwdh was careful to make the first payment in full; but the next und the next were much 
reduced, until it ceased altogether* 

Perirous of securing a good understanding with the Kliiilifoh, Khumartiwaili commissioned his am¬ 
bassador to offer hi# daughter Kafr-un-Nadii in marriage to Al-Muklafi, sou of AL-Hu’ta^uL The latter* 
however, replied that he would himself many her. 

Khuiruiruwaili prepared a magnificent trousseau for his daughter, the bride elect of tho new XhilifnM 
Tho Arab historians describe in rapturous tonus the enormous rams and the splendour of the presents as 
beyond anything that had over boon seen before* 

Kliuinfiruwaih did not long enjoy the favour of the EhnliMi. lie had gone to Bomaseus, and was 
there assasdnatoil by some of his slaves- in fear of punishment for on intrigue in the palace. Tins 
occurred in Zu*l-k&*adAh* 282. lie was succeeded by his son 

ABU-L-’ASAKIIi. JAISH-IBN- KHL^ AKITWAXH, 

who was installed by the Gen orals of the army immediately on his father* & death. He was a mere child, 
without any experience. He here his father's body to Egypt, where it was interred near that of Ahmad- 
on the slope of tho Mu^a(tam hill amidst general and sincere expressions of gntf, 

Jaisb, by Ms perversity and inexperience, soon alienated all Ms father's friends. Many of his officers 
left him and withdrew to Baghdad. T^&hj-ibnJuwf, Governor of Bomnsciis, and Al;madribn-TugMn ± 
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governor iff the frontier towns, refused to recognise him, mi omitted Ma name from the public prayer 
in their districts. 

Some of Zna father'a generals maamumsd him to their presence, and Xainh thou declared to them that 
he was inL-fkpablo of ccinring on the governments the burden of the State was too heavy for him, A 
minute to thiit effect was drawn up and signed by the officer*, notables and mnmliiks. But when Jnidi 
understood that they intended to pkeo his uncle. Nasr ion of Ahmad, on the throne in his stead, fa- went 
to the prison in which his uncle was confined, and there murdered him. The soliliem who ‘witnessed this 
aet rushed upon Jaish nnd slew him. This occurred in Jnm 1 da-1-:ikhinih, 263- He had reigned six 
months and a few days. His brother 

AW-3CITSA, BAR irX-1B N-KHL iLtit UYfAM, 

was immediately proclaimed by the army, although only ten years of age. Abix-Jiifforribn-Abali was 
appointed as hia administrator, 

Shortly after Hardn 5 ^ installation, Ida undo Rabi 5 a■ ihn-Ah m ad, who bud taken up hie residence in 
Alexandria, consented to the instigation* of a section of the yrmy, an-l came with a number of rebellious 
inhabitants to Fnjft% where they pitched their tenia* They were attacked by Banins soldiers, nod 
Babi’u, abandoned by those who had persuaded him to raise the standard of revolt, waa taken prisoner 
and executed in the month of Sha'biin + 2S4. 

In the sumo year the Khalifah confirmed liarim in hil *uccc*rioa to the throne of Egypt. 

The traitor Lulu, who had been the chief caua< of the tamity between Al-Mownifak and AJimnd- 
ibn-TuKm, now re-nppe&ad in Egypt, whore hi- soon died. Ho was reduced to the greatest misery, having 
been stripped of all his treasures by ALMowaffrik. 

In the same year 284 the Khallfati, acceding to a petition from the inhabitants of Tarsus, appoints! 
lbn-al-Akhshid governor of that place. 

LTnruii had hardly boon n year on the throne when a series of misfortunes assailed him. The 
gerund* of hift army and the officers of the Government wero divided into cliques, and their disaffection 
began to show itself in their disregard of the onlur* of the sovereign, Abu-JYfiur succeeded, however, 
in maintaining order for a time. An army sent by him to Syria confirmed Tagh]dbu-Jnwf as Governor 
of Damascus and appointed other governors in other towns in the name o! Hnrun. 

In 285 Bunin sent to iho KhnKfnh, begging him to grant him in fee those parte of Egypt and Syria 
which wen? under his power and in tlao hand* of his generals, offering in exchange to consign to him 
Kitmisrin and its dependencies and the frontier towns* together with an annual tribute o! 450*000 
dinar*. The Khilffnh accepted the term*, and immediately proceeded to Kinm srfw to receive from 
Hftrim*" agouti tho newly-ceded district, leaving his son AlOIitkkfr in Amid during his absence. This 
transfer occurred in aai. 286, 

In 285 ALAkhshfd tod an expedition against Alexandretta, which he took by storm. 

In 286 Al Mu'twJid invested Al-ltnktafy with the government of Jjaimifrin* the frontier town* and 
Al-Jaziruh, 

In the same year Ibn-al-Akhshid of X^ue died, bequeathing his post to Abu-Tdhit, who was killed 
in 2S7, and succeeded by Ibn-aI- f Anlbi. 

A l-Hasandbn^Aly-Kum was now appointed Governor of tho frontier town*. 

The Khallfah returned to Antioch and Aleppo, and thence to Baghdad, where he died in Rahi f -al- 
nkhir, 288, His son Al-Muklafy succeeded him. 

Tho 1£nnniits had mraded the territory of Dama^ci*. Tnghj had been more than once defeated by 
them, and in 280 they besieged Damascus. An Egyptian army of reinforcement was sent under the 
command a! Badr. Ynb^ chief of the ganufa was killed at one of the gates of the city, but his 
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brother A1-Husain* who took the name of Ahmad and the surname of Abid-*Abbas* wm immediately 
recognised no his successor. The A mbs nod others who answered his appeal followed him to DumusciiSp 
whose inhabitant** reduced to tho Inst extremity, canto to tern* with him, and agreed to pay tribute, Ho 
then proceeded to HIm& T which surrendered,, and the public prayer was there celebrated in his unuux with 
the titles of AhMhhdi, prince of believers. Ho then marched to Hamah, Ma'oiratHUi-Na*min, lia'albak 
and other towns, where ho massacred tho inhabitants* Ho then took tho road to Sillmnyhh and Aleppo, 
after haring routed the unnv sent n^iinst him by AI-Alnk teiy. Ho was however defeated at last in 
Shawwal, 290, by Badr r a freodmln of Ibn-Tulnn. Ho ded to the desert with those of Ms followers who 
escaped from the general tun^erc. 

According to Abii^* Huhajun, Huhummad-ibn-Suhiimaa-at' KAtih gave battle to the chief of tho 
Karmsts near Hamah T and routed him in Muhurratn, 291* Al-MoMy gained lhe rood to Kuiuh, but ho 
W overtaken at a village named Ad-Dhlui, seized and sent to Baghdad, where Al-Muktofy put him 
to death in the month of Eobt r -ah«rwaL 

MLdiammad-ibn-SiilMmuin after having honours conferred upon him by tho Khnlifuh, was despatched 
to Syria and Egypt, with orders to wrest those provinces from the Iwhlo grasp of Hurun. This general 
started with liis troops in the month of Rnpb* after haring written to Dumyani. servant of Tiazimlr, who 
was at that time naval conirmindi-jr, to take the fleet to tho coast of Egypt, and to proceed up the Kilo 
to blockade MIsr. 

At Damascus Muhammad dba-Sylalman was joined by Badr-al-Hammum and Fait* were attended 
with Hurun. The united troops of these generals now formed one army. Harun, on hearing of these 
preparation* to attack him, called together an army, and proceeded to Al-’Abbusalip intending to reach 
Syria; but his enemies bad already taken possession of Tannis and Bamietta. Hanoi now gave himself 
up to drink. Many of his officers deserted him- His two uncles, Shaibdn end s Ady* conspired to 
kill Mm: they entered hia tent while he was intoxicated, and murdered him on the 19th of Snfar h 292. 
According to Ibn-ul-Athir, he was killed by a Haghrabi with Ms Lmco whilst he was endeavouring to 
pacify tho officers of his suite. He was 22 years of age, and had reigned 8 years 8 months and some days* 
His undo 

ABU-L-M AgXMTB f SHA IB AX -IBX -AHMAD, 

distributed money to the troops, and obtained their snfFragei in favour of his recognition as Harun*® 
successor. Ho returned to Fustiit, but Toghj-lbn-Jawf and other generals, on hearing of tho murder of 
Hartin^ refused their allegiance, and joined Muhammad-ibn-Suloimau. Shaiban, thus deserted by most 
of his officers* surrendered to tho conqueror on the 1st of Habi^ul-awwal, 292, and on the tame day the 
General of the KholtfaMs army mode his official entry into Misr # which was then given up to pillage- 
The quarter called AI-Khtfah was completely destroyed* and the inhabitants suffered all the horrors 
which a ruthless soldiery can commit on a population given over to their power, 

Shuiban only reigned twelve days* Ho was sent to Baghdad with nil the renmining princes of 
tho family of Titian, to the number of about twenty, ami the generals and people of their suite. 

From that dny Mukammnd-i bn~S uluiman took possession of Egypt in the name of the Flmlifah, 
and the name of Tulun was no longer mentioned in tbo public prayer. 

One of Honing gone]mis, mused ^liihammad-abij-'Abdallflh-al-IChalaajyp endeavoured to take vengeance 
for tho Tdhiiii family* and to re-rotabluh their party in Syria. He advanced to Fustut; but after a few 
skimiishes h ho was taken and thrown into prison in 293. 

Thus ended the brilliant though ephemeral reign of the dynasty of the Jiiluuta* 
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NT 3 IIS 1 IATA ORIESTAUA. 


COINS OF TEE TULI7NI DYNASTY. 


I have distinguished the Cabinets to which the following coins belong and the authors 
to whose descriptions 1 have alluded, by the following arrangement of initials: 


B.U, British Museum 

B. Fans, National Collection . 

S. SauTflire's CoUoction 
A.B. Artin Bey's Collection 
Tom. Totntnus ini's Collection . 

F.S. F, Beret’s Letters 

T. Ticscnhttusctt’s “ MtJnngqs ” - 

C. Caatiglione , . , 

U. Bci^mtum's notes . 

R, Rogers’ Collection 


13 coins. 
24 „ 

19 „ 

15 

2 » 

4 „ 

7 „ 

1 „ 

2 „ 
jia „ 

125 


The unique coins belong to the under-mentioned cabinets and authors. 

B.M. Kos. XXIX. and XLTTI.. , 2 „ 

F, Xes. IX., XXL and XL1X.3 „ 

Si Ho. X. . .. > 1 H 

F.S. Net. L, II., XXXVI. and UV.4 „ 

• Tom. Noe. XXXIII, and X1YUI. ...... 2 „ 

T. Nos. ILL and XXXII. ....... 2 „ 

R. Nos. IV., XV.. XIX., XXYL, XXVII., XXXIV., XL,, 

XL1V., LI. and LV. . . .... . 10 ,, 


24 

The inedited coins arc Nos. V., IX., X., XII., XIII., XIV., XV., XX., XXI., XXIV., XXVI., 
XXVII,, XXXIII., XXXIV., XXXV,, XXXVII., XXXYIIL, XXXIX., XL., XLII-, XLIY, 
XLVTI.j XLVIII., XLIX,, LI. and LV., some of which adorn more than one cabinet and 
utu thus distributed; 

II.M. Nos, 20 and 96 ,,.2 coins. 

P. Nos. 18, 22, 26, 47, 64, 6?, 69, 73, 79 and 98 . . . 19 „ 

S. Nos. 5, 17, 48, 68 and 71.9 „ 

Tom. No*. 62 and 97 ........ g 

A.B. Nos, 23, 84, 41, 70 and 74. 5 

II. No*. 6, 21, 2$, 27, 39, 40, 51, 32, 63, 65, 72, 75, 76, 86, 102 

and 119 . . , ..... 16 

49 

Only eight Tuluni mintages arc known; namely, tJ\^\ Antakiah, Harrfin, . 
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Halab, Hfm g p Dimushk, .ui 1 Jl Ar-E&fikflll, Fibs tin an,«l 

nne divided amongst the various cabinets in tho following proportions; 

Ik if. possesses Dimnahk, Ar’RaliLnh, FilastEn and Mi^r * 

P t rr ATiht lrmh l Him*, Ar-Iidlikah and Mi>r . fc * * 

9, Antitiidi and Misr 

A.B. j, Mk f , * » * * - 

Tom. „ Antitkkli and Hulub 

F.S. dp^ribes Ar-Riifikah and Mi*r , 

T + refers to Ar-Bdflfcal* and Hisr , 

C + 1( Misr x 

. B, tl A r- Rati L ah v * 

K. possesses Ilamm, JTainh, Dim.LsIik, Ar-Rafikah, Filastlit and Mitfr 


Misr; which 

+ r 


4 mints. 



The mint-marks found on these coins are * ■ j ri s and and. on one din fir wo find tlie 

combination *?, The w ia probably Intended for siJ ns the initial of the word “j c*mpbt* t 
perfect* The j may be the initial of currant The — (which is genendly pbecd sideways* 
thus rl) may be intended for either ^ or ^ as tbo initial of r Jl^- current or permitted, or of 
carrel lent, superior, or VjL good, 1 would suggest that the letter which is found on 
many dinars of various dynasties, may perhaps bo appropriately accepted as the initial of the 
word which is translated by Kazimlrskl, yoL iu p. 1381* as 4, Or pur and 5, Piicti de 

mommir d*or ncurefh^ and in BustanFs dictionary called Jluhitu-l-Jlu^iit it is explained os: 
±r> J» ps-jl'. J-**' OJjJljbjJI; ^yJl w-iilU «z. pure gold; a ntte and beautiful dinar; 
the beautiful of anything. Tito t ia cortainlv intended for the initial of the word jit Justice or 
Just, which word we find in full on coins of several other dynasties. The i* ia probably 
the initial of the word {food, 

I am aware that some Oriental Numismatists do not admit that the letter* found on 
Oriental coins have any reference to the quality of the metal or the currency of the coin; 
hut as we find these letters corre^pemding so exactly with words distinctly applicable to that 
sense, T think that, until another explanation be given, we must accept tho interpretation of 
the majority. I would here refer to a dlnfir in my collection si ruck at Subdr-EQiist in 897* 
which was described in tho Numismatic Chronicle in 1871 p on which there appears a word 
M which I could not interpret I venture now to suggest, in connexion with the above 
remarks, that this word may bo jjj] p which means pure gold. 

The majority of the coins of this dynasty are dinars. The only copper coins of which 
I have heard arc the two described by M« F. Sorei. The only silver coins that have come 
under ray notice arc four in number, of which one is in the National Collection at Paris, 
one belongs to my friend Jl. iSauvairOp and two are in my own collection. 1 

1 havo been careful to note every coin of this dynasty that has come to my knowledge. 


1 Sine* tbJi nutire 1 m bran in the pre» T Mr. IL C* K*J bw the letter ^ of the word ^ ii tenminted m an ornniMntHl 
kind !it shnVtL me til «jUv. xkw, in which I touml * dirham and Bcr olE i thu- The dinars 4ns all itmek in Mi^r 

three dlrvCirs belonging to this fynfetj. Tie fonupr kun the 17 s aM2Sl. 

date 272 w but tbs place of mintage if obliterated. On Iba reww * * 
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€ven when I have Lad as mnnv as four or Bve examples of the same com, in order that an 
opinion of the relative rarities of different dates and mintages may be formed and also to 
show the genera] rarity of all the coins of this dynasty * 

The plate executed by the Woodbury process represents ^seventeen coins* one of which 
is photographed from a specimen in the British Museum* the others being selected from my 
own collection. 


A mr A ITLLTN". 

The earliest coins attributed to tide dynasty are two small copper pieces described by F. Soret 
in two letters to Lclewel and Bora* published hi the Revue Numismatique Beige* respectively 
in the years 1854 and 1856* 

m. U 


M. ML?r* 256 (1* F. 30 

Obv. area. | 4LlijjH-!! | Ut4U 

There is no deity but God alone. He has no associate. Xo marginal legend. 


Rev. ores. 

To God, Muhammad, Apostle of Goth Ahmad or Xa*r. 
Marginal legend. 

* * . . , Fils in MLft the year 256* > * , , * 


or | \ I Aas'* \ ilS 




KTo* U* 

iE. Mi^r, 256 * (a.P P B.) 

Like the preceding* but with the word Jm+^ 1 quite distinct 

The dinar* of this dynasty are made after the typo of the gold coinage adopted by the 
Kluilifah AJ-Mamuti, a.m. 207, when* in addition to the legends in use up to that time, that 
Khalifuh introduced on the obverse n quotation from Chapter xxx . of the Kur&n* culled the 
tturMu-r-Rum* r + 4 and 5, and within it inscribed the place of mintage and the date which had 
formerly appeared only on the reverse. Fig. I in the Plate h a dinkt of this type at ruck in 210, 


1 w Ln datp ft 1e lieu tm lfliaw’qt pi&ra tit dfflltofi mi l'iittri- 
Nation dr hi feb t qua nt pent apparlflUl" qu'Uu, fvaMur de La 
djimstio Toiiluiiiridfl Ahmed fill de T j .'Ut"un. El mm* Mirfira poor 
nppuTOr notra cupmion, da rnpptW rapLdctnFtit Em prinripaJn 
doma&s dn rifle qiLe i^t $mw pumplit *n K^rptc. D'npri* Abend 
tViLi cVat cn £54 qu L il iut ippn3£ poor k pirmif^re foil i In 
jurtferture tit FuHslii&A Skfl ittribiitiirtL* »"cicndjrcnl sar tout® 
l «i 257+ d'Aad *iv qunSitij tit fhfrgoamnm-; puii 

Ym&* nisTijflte, preriHfio^ftt cdfo de ]n meimfik qni torn ncenp®* 

Twdjounl, U goiiTenwsur* etwfl mr nt, Ahmed prit pwc^iaa 

d'ufle wclrie hli i F #n ml£f£, nAppartcfuiit phu mu XhaJife:; *i 
i ectto qxNju h All du Trataun u'ena pu ptaerr osmoiEhleiQfnL 
*riih dotn vUi In ntoMiiiie, i] nt taidm fcpcndaiit pa* A Iotft t? 

ft A nrtnprf l(? litbln HfEU qoi poQTairat |c rnltndtaf 
«Ppjlt att Birrirt de ten nnriinu maitn?s. L'pfpAH da figure 
qm'ra oWu dan* h dump da rixfn ad Amm* da symbols, 
a T «t, tb. qu'un orainneiit; nui!* fewiHie mm d5jA d# 

U fair* eaUndrr, n'a-t-on pu cu FipSf atinn de itmiilrr iert- 
iMftt k tj-jm d’AJm^d, qn’it ewl 4U iulemp^tii peai cu® do 


tHit^r d'llOfi M^ir plas diniuft® P Ca qoi me lc Jerait prt»am«r, 
c'v*t In iunue tout & f nit in& slite* diifi lLaeu Li legend? nutrgaaote i 

il* *0Eit Gga rut comma dim I 140 # sPjCUETC tmw du four bore et 
etM dn mot m fepnlun^enat natn? incitin', vk-nfc «e pbeer 

t«?mme ua \ uu dcfant ds rDTunment de momife n diriger t out 
CMtunlhnmt In pnmjto p«n^ vein tn lecture da mm J^- 1 
Mr trie ad M. Snarniie iacLLotfi to like teidin^ of ttjj doubtial 
word u^H Virtvry. 

1 +4 Dam mn lettre nddnW^ k 3E. I>ifwel, fni uttriimt h 
Ahmed, fomktruT de etti* djrtiutie, uw pit^c cq cqim fnppAa 
k UUt* rnn 25S; lc ttom dc re prince tn'm pare de,gui*c dan* 
re^pi^ce d*q ffimTUTrt m de fi^nre qu p niii Toit m r&fera aoas k 
ijnnbele, conjecture me- Kemble teat * Init cottfimvie par 

3e fKrtltd Hcmpliiin qqe j& mentionne id, fit qae jo doia i Tehli- 
geanre de tarn wani eeniriTie AE r Prumij. Ui ]® bocb d'Atmicd 
W Eli fm owtlnv birn dktmctB, pkef an mitieii. dfe troii Lku™ 
Trrtica3e«; en eutrr- lea ^ de La 3cgende nuf^naJo out repm 
l^llj forine orquec SitowUe/" 






tiif + tuluni iiyyxsrw 


IT 


Ko, III. 

AT, Mi*r, 258 (3. T.) 

Revue de la Numismiitique Beige, 

Qbrerse—amm ] 4 } lLX^A J | JfJo-j *l!l J11 dll ! 

There is no daily but God nlcne* He has no osaeemte.—Ja'far. 

Inner legend. i ^Uj h* dill W 

In tlie i]Hme of God, this dinar waa struck in Migr the year 258 - 

Marginal legend 4HI_ ij j U ^ j JJ ^ 

To God belongcth the disposal (of all things) in the past and in the future* and in that day the faithful 
shall rejoke in help from God. 

Kevcnra—area. | Alt | 4J1 j * l AJ 

To God. Muhammad the Apostle of God, Al-H^tomid-’ala- Allah. 

Marginal legend. 2 J J} ^ A-ijl AI' Jj-ij a+j=* 

31 uhummed the Apostle of God* He sent him with direction nnd the tmo religion to proclaim it aboro all 
other religions, although polytheists should by adverse thereto. 

This dinar does not bear any indication of Ahmad-ibn-Tolu ivs governorship of Egypt. 
Ja p far+ whose name appears on the obverse, is doubtless tho boh of the reigning Khalifnli, who 
was afterward* (in 2ftl) soxnamed Ai■ Mufawwad*ila-Allah f and appointed to the succession. 

The remaining 1 dinars of this dynasty being- all modelled on this type, it will only be 
necessary* in describing them, to refer to the peculiarities of mintage, date, size, weight* pointy 
and minimarts, and to give the names of the Khali fah, Prince,, Vassal, Governor, or other 
personage figuring respectively upon them. 

We find that in general the caligraphy is good, the die neat and uniform, and that 
diacritical points are rarely if ever used. 


MG. 

VO. 



UVTiOL 

bATI 

•pirt. 

TUOHT, 

oprr»MI. 

tlUM. 

IV. 

4 

K. 

A 7 , 

IGfr* 

2 50 

0’32 in. 

65-6 graing. 

>— 

riUl 4* 

V. 

5 

S. 

X. 

idem. 

200 


4-1 OS grammes. 

idem. 

J 

idem. 


6 

E. 

.V. 

idem. 

260 

0-86 in. 

63-6 grains* 

idem. 

*111 4*^1 

VI. 

7 

T. 

A 7 . 

idem. 

263 



idem. 

Idem- 


8 

B * 

A 7 . 

idem. 

2G3 

0-4*3 in. 

61-8 grains. 

idem- 

idem. Fig. 3. 

m 

0 

It.M. 

A 7 . 

idem. 

206 0 05 in. 

63-o grains. 

<U1 J! 

4 !i 










uyy* ^ Jy4 * ■ 


10 

.LB. 

AT. 

idem. 

266 

12 mm 

4’05 grimmog. 

idem* 

Idem. 


11 

11 . 

AT, 

idem. 

266 

0 80 in. 

6k5 grallis. 

idem. 

idem. Fig. 4. 


This is the earliest known coin on which tho founder of this dynasty placed his name and 
patronymic In fiiU ? introducing it on the reverse immediately beneath that of the reigning 
Ehalifah. It is quite possible, however, that he began to do so in 2G4 f when he became 
independent, and dinars may yet be found of 2ti4 or 205, which will determine this question. 

JUJQ5K3 3 
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yUmSHATA OltIFNTALTA. 


It will Ijt ohifrvc^l that the name .lu'far no longer appears on the obverse, that Frinrp bring now 
designated by the surname or ink ah Al-Mul':iwivad-iLi-Allah, given to him by his father ih 2 til. 


H&l 

KO. 




ImTI 

ftlJTP, 

WllliHT, 


IfTIHl- 

vrn. 

12 

JIM. 

A f . 

Mi^r. 

267 

O'20 in. 

62'3 grains. 

M JJ ^ 

iill 










d>. 


13 

P. 

A r . 

idem. 

267 


3 85 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 


14 

A.B. 

A, 

idem. 

267 

12 m.m. 

4'06 grammes. 

idem. 

idem* 


15 

R. 

if. 

idem. 

2 67 

o o in* 

64 1 grain*. 

idem. 

idem. 

IX. 

le 

P. 

AT. 

Ar-Hdikah 

267 


3“ 68 grammes. 

idem. 

ideirn 

X. 

IT 

S. 

Al 

Mi«r. 

267 


2’ 38 grummet 

idem. 

idem. 

XI. 

18 

B. 

A. 

At- Edit tab 

268 



idem* 

idem end ii Lulu, the 










name o! a famous 










general. 


19 

R. 

A. 

idem. 

268 

0 80 in. 

58'8 grams. 

idem. 

fdSDL: Fig, 5, 

XII. 

20 

B.M. 

A. 

Mijr, 

269 

m + 

63'8 grains. 

idem* 

id™, but Tsithout the 










name of Lulu, 


21 

n. 

A. 

idem* 

269 

0'9O in. 

65'4 grams. 

Idem* 

idem. 

xin. 

22 

F. 

A. 

idem. 

270 


3-85 

idem* 

idem. 


28 

A.B. 

A r , 

Mom. 

270 

njm/m. 

I' 15 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 


24 

A.B. 

A, 

idem' 

270 

12 m.itu 

4 25 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 


25 

R. 

,V. 

idem. 

270 

0-67 in- 

eS'B grains. 

idem. 

idem* 

XIV. 

26 

P. 

A. 

Af- Mated* 

270 


3'5 grammes* 

id out. 

idem. 


EJirSI AHW AIH * IBX * AHMAD. 


XV. 

27 

it. 

A. 

Mir- 

271 

Q’SS in. 

64 3 grains. 

J 

Jl? 




















Fig. 6, 

XVI, 

28 

p. 

A. 

idem. 

272 


4'20 grammes. 

idem* 

idem* 


28 

A.B. 

A, 

idem. 

272 

12 M.tn. 

4* 15 grammes 

idem. 

Mom* 


30 

T. 

A. 

idem. 

272 



idem* 

idem* 


31 

R. 

A. 

idem. 

272 

0*6-1 in. 

63 8 piling. 

idem. 

id tin* 

xvn. 

32 

B.M. 

A. 

Ar-Kdhtfth 

273 

0*85 in- 

61-0 grains. 

idem. 

idem. 


33 

B, 

A. 

idem. 

273 



idem* 

idem. 


34 

it. 

A. 

idem. 

273 

O S in. 

54 5 grains. 

idem. 

idem. 

XVIII, 

35 

B.M. 

A'. 

Mifr» 

273 

0 65 in. 

63'3 grains. 

idem. 

idem. 


36 

i ' 

A, 

idem. 

273 


4-10 grammes. 

idem. 

idem- 


37 

A.B, 

A. 

idem. 

278 

12 m.m. 

4 ? 10 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 

XIX. 

38 

It. 

A. 

Ar« Kid tali 

274 

0-8 in. 

57 >8 grains* 

M 

lUf 









beneath which 

i£|? 









is a double scroll 










F forming a cross 










'thus ft 



This is strictly an ‘Abbasi dinar, and was described in a “ Notice on the Dlairs ol the 
Abbassidc Dynasty/' published In vol. vii. ol the .Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, p, 284. 
Still, on account of its date and place of mintage, it deserves a place in a list of the coins of the 
Tuluni dynasty. Ar-R4£kah belonged from time to time to the Tuluni Princes. We have 
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described a rlin&r struck there in £73 by Khumiruwaili (Jfo. XVTI.) t and the description of 
another will be found below, struck at the same place by the &mie Prince in 275 (No. X V T T X _) _ 
this dinar, struck in the intervening year 27-1, makes no mention of the Tuluni prince, but 
in the place where bis name usually appears we timl that of fho Khali full'a nephew. We must 
therefore infer from these it mu Lunatic monuments that Khutii&ruwaih lost possession of Ar- 
Rdfikub in £73^ or early in £7-1, and that he retook it in £75+ 



14 



K IMAlfl. 

ZiATW 

MBk. 

wiittwr. 

CI*Tl±SX n 

IXVUHL 

XX. 

39 

it. 

AT. 

Hi*r* 

374 

0 fc 88 in. 

G2 "3 gmin a. 

4J! Jl 

all 1 ' Ac 










1 L= yJ’ i l 


40 

R. 

A T . 

idem. 

27-1 

0-S8 in. 

C 1 r 7 gniiDa- 

idem. 

idem. 


4! 

A.R, 

A r . 

idem- 

274 

12 m.m. 

4“ IT pmnunL^ 

idem. 

idem* 

XXJ. 

12 

JP. 

A 7 


27 1 


3-50 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 

XXII. 

43 

S. 

A7, 

Mi^r. 

274 


HS2 pninmH_ 

idem. 

idem. 


44 

A.B. 

.V. 

idem. 

275 

V2.\ tilth. 

4 0 famines. 

idem. 

idem. 

XX III. 

45 

P, 

N. 

Ar-Iiifikuh 

275 


3-60 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 


40 

T. 

N. 

idem. 

275 



idem. 

idem. 

XXIV. 

47 

P. 

N. 

llisr + 

270 


4 J 9 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 


4S 

s. 

AT. 

idem. 

276 


4 "05 grammes. 

p idem* 

idem- 

XXV. 

40 U,1L 

X. 

Ar-Rifihtth 

276 

0 8 id. 

68-9 gruiiss. 

idem. 

idem. 





misread 

















50 

R. 

A T . 

idem. 

276 

1 inch. 

51-3 grains. 

idem* 

idem. 

XXVI. 

51 

H. 

N. 

IjlUTiZL 

276 

1 inch. 

64-2 grains. 

Idem. 

idem. Fig. 7* 

XXVTI, 


R. 

,R 

Dimnshk. 

27U 

094 in. 

39^3 pains. 

idem. 

idem. Fig. 8* 

XXVUI. 

55 

S' 

A 7 

Mi*r, 

277 


4*044 grammes. 

idem. 

Idem. 


54 

S. 

AT. 

Idem. 

27 7 


4'13 grammes. 

idem. 

idem* 


55 

R. 

A f . 

idem. 

277 

Q l 88 in. 

6 3 "6 grains. 

Idem. 

idem. 

XXIX, 

56 

b.it. 

JV. 

Dimash k- 

277 

Q-9 in. 

64-1 grains. 

idem- 

idem. Fig. 9. 

xxx. 

57 

c. 

A".. 

Mi^r. 

278 



idem. 

idem. 


58 

It. 

A 7 ,. 

idem. 

278 

0 SG in. 

63‘8 groins. 

idem. 

idem* 

XXXJ. 

50 

T. 

N. 

Ar-BAGkuh 

278 



idem. 

idem. 


GO 

R. 

N. 

idem. 

278 

0 J 93 in. 

55’5 grams. 

Idem. 

idem. 

XXXII. 

Gl 

T. 

AT. 

Ar-lLiiikah 

278 



idem. 

idem and below it the 










letter £_. 

xxxiri. 

62 

Tom. 

jV. 

Anttfkinh. 

278 

1 inch. 

54’ 6 grains. 

idem.. 

At the bide of the area 









the } and o in 

is the word tlSUl, Ur 









the name of the 

h'nydvm, which may be 



* 






Prince are ter- 

read In con junction 









m inn ted by or¬ 

with the word djj at 









namental tails 

the top. The kingdom 









md between 

ii G&£i tingdmn. In 









them a dot or 

other respects the re¬ 









pellet- 

verse is like that of 










the preceding dinar. 

XXXIV. 

63 

a. 

vR 

IMnmshk. 

%** 

1 meh. 

43‘5 grains* 

<ui 4' Jh# 

4JJ1 *X*£*it 










A-*- 1 ^ 
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xrinsM.m orientalia 


This flirham, the flute of which is effaced, must have been struck before a*il 279, ns m 
in that year the Khalifah Al-Uu'taxnid died and was succeeded by his nephew Al-Mu’tadid-b-Illah. 


* 0 , 

Wr 




J**T* 

ffBffr 

TIEflT, 

DPlRlt. 

UTTMr. 

XXXV. 

64 

p. 

AL 

Misr. 

279 


3 8 grammes. 

no name. 











***' Hi A»- 



h. 

A\ 

idem- 

279 

0-85 in. 

62 grains. 

idem. 

idem. Fig. 10. 

XXXTI. 

66 

F.S. 

AT. 

Ar-Rdfikiah 

279 



idem. 

idem. 

XXXVII. 

67 

p. 

AT. 

Antukialu 

279 


4*30 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 


6H 

s. 

AT. 

idem. 

279 


8 83 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 

XXXVIII. 

m 

p. 

AT. 

Miar. 

280 


4 “20 grammes. 

add: or pellet * 

idem. 


70 

s. 

AT. 

idem. 

280 


4-10 grammes* 

idem * 

and tlie letter fi 


71 

A.B. 

A\ 

idem. 

280 

12 m.m. 

4 “09 grammes. 

idem * 

idem fi 


72 

B. 

A". 

idem. 

260 

U’39 in. 

6 3 3 grains. 

idem * 

idem rt 

XXXIX. 

73 

P. 

AT, 

idem. 

281 


4 grammes. 

idem » 

idem rf 


74 

A.B. 

A T . 

idem. 

261 

11 nun. 

4 “02 grammes* 

idem * 

idem fi 


76 

Tl. 

jV. 

idem. 

281 

0 86 in. 

63*1 grains. 

idem * 

idem ri 

XL. 

76 

It. 

A. 

Holfib, 

m 

0-82 in. 

65-1 grains. 

idem. 

Mem k Fig. 11, 

XL1. 

77 

B-M. 

AT. 

Mi$r. 

282 

0 85 in. 

6 3'2 grains. 

idem * 

idem rf 


78 

I. 

AT. 

idem. 

282 



idem * 

idem ri 

xrn. 

79 

P. 

|a, 

idem. 

282 


2 “95 grammes. 

idem* 

idem. 


JAISH - IBS ■ KimrAKUTTAIH, 


80 

B.M, 

X. 

idem. 

283 

IV S in. 

63“6 grains. 

no name • 

31 

P. 

A' 

idem. 

283 


4 grammes. 

idem • 

82 

F. 

X. 

idem. 

2 S3 


4-05 grammes. 

idem * 

83 

B. 

A - . 

idem. 

283 


4“ 103 grammes. 

idem * 

Ri 

8. 

X. 

idem. 

283 


4-095 gnimmes. 

idem # 

35 

11. 

AT. 

idem. 

283 

0-Rfi in. 

64-2 grains* 

idem m 


^ J^r 

and r| 
idem ri 
iilum ri 
iik-ni ri 
idem rf 

idem H. Fig. 12. 


IIA lit r’S - UN - KmJAlVRlWAJJL 


XLTV. 

86 

n. 

A", 

Idem. 

283 

0'84 in. | 

53-2 grains* 

idem » 

dJjL Ju£jC^ 










and ri. Fig. 13. 

XIX 

87 

BX. 

X. 

idem. 

284 

0*9 Jn + 

64*1 grains. 

idem. 

idem. 


66 

p. 

A T . 

idem. 

284 


3'8 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 


89 

s. 

A\ 

idem. 

234 


4’0S grammes. 

idem. 

Idem. 


00 

A.B, 

X. 

idem. 

234 

11Am.nu 

4-07 grammes. 

idem. 

idem. 


91 

1 R. 

X, 

idem. 

28 i 

0-88 in. 

63 grains. 

idem. 

idem. 

XLV1, 

92 

I\ 

A'- 

idem. 

285 


3“ 85 gramme, 

idem. 

idem. 


03 

S. 

X. 

idem* 

285 


-1-105 grammes, 

idem. 

idem. 


EM 

A.B. 

x. 

idem. 

285 

11 m.m. 

4 3 4 grammes, 
mounted in n rim 

idem* 

idem. 


95 

II. 

X. 

idem. 

285 

0-84 in. 

58 *3 grains. 

idem. 

idem. 

XLVU. 

96 

B.M, 

X 

Filuntin, 

235 

0fi5 in. 

5 7“ 9 grains. 

idem. 

idom. 

XLVUL 

97 

Tom 

X. 

Hakb* 

2S5 

0“86m- 

01*2 grains. 

idem. 

Hem, 
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»! 

se. 



HlimaL 

DAT9 

far. 

VUUTT. 

wtTiUL 


xlix. 

m 

p. 

AT. 


2se 


3 r 9 grammes. 

no name. 

ilib 




















and rt- 

L. 

99 

p. 

X. 

idem. 

28? 


3-55 grammes. 

idem *■ _ 1 

idem w 


100 

s. 

X. 

idem. 

287 


4'12 grammes. 

idem t _s 

idem u 


toi 

R. 

A T . 

idem. 

287 

0-86 in. 

63*4 grains. 

idem 

idem *»-* 

LI. 

102 

B. 

JT. 

idem. 

287 

0’84 in. 

G2 + 7 grains. 

idem. 

idem. 

LIT. 

103 

B.ii 

A’. 

idem. 

288 

0-85 in. 

Go O groins. 

idem w 

idem 


104 

p. 

AT. 

idem. 

288 


4 b lQ grammes. 

idem c—j 

idem 


105 

B. 

AT. 

idem. 

208 


3 828 grammes. 

idem 4_ j 

idem i—t 


106 

A. It. 

A T , 

idem. 

m 

]0£ mjxL 

3’92 grammes. 

idem w 

idem 


107 

11. 

.V- 

idem. 

288 

0-&4 in. 

G1 t 5 grains. 

idem u 

idem <—J 

LITI 

108 

P. 

AT. 

idem. 

280 


4'22 grammas, 

idem i_: 

sllb ^b£kl 










H};^ d liUJ* 










and w 


109 

s. 

X. 

Mem- 

280 


4 r 092 grammes. 

idem t—t 

id em u-j 


110 

a. 

A\ 

idem, 

289 

D-87 in. 

63'5 grains 

idem l„' 

idem ■— k Pig. 14. 


111 

a. 

AT. 

idem. 

280 

0 82 in. 

6u r 7 grains. 

idem uj 

idem i_j 

LIV. 

m 

P.8. 

A\ 

idem. 

280 



idem < _ i 

idem *J 

LV. 

113 

a. 

X. 

FiIy*tLn. 

200 

0 85 in. 

53 grains. 

idem. 

idem. Fig. 15* 

LV1. 

114 

p. 

X. 


200 



Mem 1 

idem i —f 


115 

s. 

X, 

idem* 

200 


4 055 grammes. 

idem t_-r 

idem 


116 

A.B. 

X , 

idem. 

200 

1 3 tn,m. 

4-02 grammes* 

idem 4_; 

i d em w 


117 

11, 

X . 

idem. 

290 

■p-Bo in T 

59*6 grains. 

idem s—; 

idem i__* 

LTIL 

118 

B.H. 

A r . 

idnm. 

201 

0'B5 in. 

6 3 2 grains. 

idem a 

idem. 


no 

P. 

AT. 

idem. 

291 


410 grammes. 

idem a 

idem. 


no 

s. 

AT. 

idem. 

201 

ik 

4’05 3 grammes. 

idem A 

idem. 


121 

s. 

AT. 

idem. 

291 


'4-176 grammes. 

idem a 

idem. 


122 

A.B. 

A'. 

idem. 

201 

lOJro.m, 

3-82 grammes. 

idem a 

Mew. 


m 

R. 

AT. 

idem. 

291 

0 83 in. 

€4 fc 8 grains. 

idem A 

idem* Fig, 16. 

LTTTI. 

124 

8. 

A". 

idem. 

292 



idem. 



125 

It. 

X. 

idem. 

292 

0’86 in. 

65'5 grains. 

idem. 

idem. Fig, 17 h 


The only name on this dinar is that of the reigning Khalifah Al*Muktafi-b-IItuh. It ■* 
therefore a purely 'Abb&at coin* but is given here to show that the KhalEfah took possession 
of Egypt and of its coinage immediately on the extinction of the Tulilni dynasty* 

In the foregoing list, Nos. 3, 4 P G, 7 and 8 do not hear any proof of their belonging to 
the Tuluni dynasty, thongh they were struck in Misr after AJmmd- ibn*Tu 1 un P E accession to 
power. Nos. 38 p 124 and I2o are "Abbdsi coins, tind are only introduced into the list to 
illustrate the history of the period. 
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THE 


PARTHIAN COINAGE. 


[*■* The bQowing slight sketch <rf thti btstory ind eoinn^e ol TartJib Eg psit tojretW owinlr It™ tbres wurwai tint, lb* 
pflBflOlI tt^Mucbcff of the wrilcr unon^ tbc cmns csf the British, Mwnm. fcbil Bibti&tbtqme NaiiuPate. r$C,; Wtf n-ml, the 
catalo^ns by tlia IntB Count tod Pivkcsch Often of bJi uim edleeilDU; third* Prate^or RaTrliiuKm's raxEt »f 

Partbia. Tb* writer regTiflU Uml be hi# been (mnhta lo ™t the MtLHinma of Gcmmay and Russia* which dnubtler* 
contain man v coin* unknown to bioL Ha has bcm obliged to make much w% of Cnnnt Oftmft book, on accnnnt of the 
niiMlwr of ram and nopubliitiHl coins in it, of nuuir of which, casts have been kiudlr fiirwarded by Iff , FmJUader i 
Ihii the book w fall of heulM eiT&ri and misprint*, whli b bore been a mrtittkiAj siumbltn^blodL Prof. Bwvfiwi 1 * 
history ha* been moil valuable, wpcdlufly bwttitw of lh« eopblisnc^ of his references* nUhangh ho hsis fallen into a 
certain Tmintar ef iuminnilifl ertow. Tbo rolloction of FartbLui nifm in the British Musetmi wm arranged by the 
law Count de Sa3U in atcoodMico with the opinions of M- da Lonftp^ricr; and no duubt p if the imh worn known T 
dim'll of w hut is bfcit in I 111 foilii^injr pace's wnuH be futilKl to be due to the Latter suvant £ ld^chellIt and experience.] 


I- THE AUTHORITIES FOR PARTHIAN HISTORY. 

There h scarcely any Branch of hirrtory to which more aptly than to the Parthian can be 
applied the old aayittg that history consists of recognized fictions. The course of Parthian 
annals may be compared to that of a narrow stream passing through a succession of hikes, 
but itself almost dried up by the summer heat* Where the history of Purthiu touches* us it so 
often does* the annals of Syria and Romo, it suddenly becomes clear and satisfactory. Hut 
these reservoirs of knowledge are connected by n thin stream of narrative which often ceases 
altogether, so that sometimes we are left for a quarter of a century to u chance reference of 
Lucian, on obscure passage of Josephus, or the sometimes ambiguous evidence of coins* The 
only consecutive history of the earlier Arsacid kings is the meagre narrative of Justjcua, who 
Frequently contradicts both himself and the author, Tragus Pompeius* whom he professes to 
abridge. Of the later Arsndd kings there ia no consecutive history hi existence; wc have to 
piece together aa best we may scattered notices of Tacitus, Dio, and Josephus. 

Xor is northing to be gamed by consulting Oriental writers. Moses of Chorea cannot 
indeed be quite neglected, for ho occasionally gives us a useful hint; hut his value as an 
authority may be judged from the one fact that ho discusses at length the question whether 
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Cnjjgns waa conquered by Cyrus or by Arlnxiae, father of the Great Tigruucs of Armenia, and 
finally inclines to tile latter opinion. Arabic and Persian writers, so far as one who can con- 
salt them only in translations may judge, arc wilder still. They probably had no meant- of 
ascertaining the truth as to the events of the Parthian period* But Lad they known the truth, 
they 'would have distorted it* They were ashamed to own that Asia was so long under Scytlxie 
rule; and so not only very much abridge the duration of the Parthian Empire,, and reduce the 
number of its rulers, but they even venture to furnish us with wholly fanciful lists of kings, 
iu which pure Persian names, such os Firm; and Honnazd, figure largely. 

And to conclude, there are scarcely, except coins, any certain historical monuments of 
Parthian times. Setting aside the rock sculpture of Gotarzes and the ruins of Hntru, them is 
scarcely a stone or brick in A&iu which bears witness to Parthian handiwork. Inscriptions 
there are next to nono. Even iu the case of the coins, their value os historical evidence is 
very much diminished by tho feet that hardly any, until the close of the first century of our 
cm, bear any name but the generic nutne of Arsaces. But the coins almost invariably give 
portraits, and, after the reign of Grades, the tetnidrachms bear dates, so that their testimony is 
after oil of great value. And as far as it goes It is beyond dispute* The historian is bound to 
prefer the testimony of a single undoubtedly genuine coin to the statement of a Tacitus or a 
Thucydides - how much rather to the b-hitemcnts of a Justm or a Plutarch. In tho present 
paper I shall therefore push to tho utmost every inference which can legitimately be drawn 
frtim existing coins, being earvfid F however* not to be led astray by the ardour of the specialist 
in his pursuit. 


IL OUTLINE OF HISTORY, 

The phrases "History of Farihk," «Coinage of Parthia/' are apt to convoy a Mse ini* 
pre^iou to the unwary ear. Properly speaking, Purthia was a strip of country some hundreds 
of miles east of tho southern extremity of the Caspian Sea, inhabited by a hardy and enter- 
prizing race* of Seythic origin. Of tho history of this district we know little; nor can we lie 
sure that um coins were ever struck there in ancient times. But for five centuries the race 
of the Arsacidjo, perhaps of Parthian blood, mid certainly owing their sway to Parthian 
armies, occupied that position of supremacy or over-lordship ill Centre! Asia which hus fallen 
in turn to no many peoples—Tartar, Semitic and Arinn. For five centuries the Parthian guard 
was the most highly esteemed portion of the Asiatic armies; Parthian satraps and garrisons 
held in subjection the provinces which lie between Syria and India; while all the cities within 
that region paid tribute to the A reacid King of Kings, and struck money bearing his name and 
type. For five centuries a people, or rather a camp, without past nr future, without a religion, 
an art, or a policy of its own, assumed the protectorate of the East, and saved Aria from the 
anus of Home. But this jttople did not colonize, did not attempt to impose a language or a 
polity on the vanquished, left no traco on Asiatic thought. The so-called History of Parthia 
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is thus really the history of Central Asia under the dominion of the Arsacida*. The so-called 
Coinage of Parthin consists of the coins struck under the control of the Arsacid Kings in the 
cities and camps of Asia. Neither have anything to do with Parthia proper before the revolt 
of Awaces or after the revolt of Artexerxeg. 

As to the race of the Parthians* the balance of evidence is in favour of their Scythic origin- 
pJustin, Strabo, and Arrian oil affirm it. The Parthions themselves believed that they were of 
Scythic stock. Archeological evidence tends to confirm this hypothesis, both negatively and 
positively. The negative evidence is the almost absolute want of any traces of a national art* 
Architecture and sculpture cease in the East during the Parthian period, or appear only in 
feeble imitations of the Greek, It is the especial peculiarity o£ conquering Scythian and Tartar 
tribes thus to leave no trace on the higher growth of the subject peoples. And positively* 
whenever we find on eoin or bas-relief a Parthian King* he is dressed in attire which appears 
to indicate Scythian descent. It is further to be observed that the Arsacid Kings, whenever 
hard-pressed by their enemies* were auro of a refuge and an auxiliary force if they tied to the 
barbarian tribes of the far north and east* 

Few dates are harder to fix from the testimony of the ancient writers than that of the 
Parthian revolt Some refer it to the reign of Antiochus II. of Syria, some to that of Selene 
his successor* Justin appears to declare for either £56 or 250 b.c. # and it is to the latter date 
that the latest authorities, as Fynea Clinton and Prof. Hawlinsou, incline* The question might 
probably never have received a satisfactory solution, but for a fortunate discovery (erne of the 
latest, alas!) of George Smith. 1 He found u record which proved that the Parthians made use 
of an era of which the 144th year corresponded to the 20Sth of the Sdcucid era, and which 
therefore must date from 249-8 a.r* This positive evidence seems to me to override the authority 
of contending historians* Perhaps, however, a doubt may suggest itself whether the commence¬ 
ment of the national era of Parthia would be dated from the revolt of Atsaeee* or from that 
victory of his successor over Scleueus Collinicus, which the Parthian nation 3 44 velut ini ti urn 
libcrtatis observant/' Such a doubt would however at once be resolved by our knowledge of 
the fact that Seleucits did not ascend the throne of Syria until the year b.c. 247* and his Parthian 
expedition cannot, be placed air Her than the following year* It is probable then that 248-9 s.e. 
was the year, if not of the first revolt of Arsrtces* at least of the dawn of success on his endeavour. 

Arsaces seems to have been the chief or ruler of a band of Scythians* who dwelt near the 
Gchus, 3 and were a branch of the tribe of Bahat. Justin says that he was a robber and of 
uncertain origin, but this is likely enough to have been a calumny by enemies who could not 
appreciate the fine distinction between Tartar warfare and robbery. Arrian 1 seeine to have 
ascribed to him a royal Persian Uncage, but wo need not accept ti story which. If not true* 
would have been certain to have been invented. Arsaces p progress was at first slow, impeded 
by former rulers and new rivals, and ho is eaid to have fallen in battle after a reign of but two 
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years, leaving his half-formed kingdom to his brother Tiridatcs. 1 Hi.? capital was the Greek 
city of Hecatompylua. 

Tiridates was the real founder of the Parthian power. His first exploit was the conquest 
of Ilyreania, which lies to the west of Purthio proper. But he had soon to undergo that 
test of invasion by which the vitality of all new states is tried. Seleucus Call uncus of Syria 
prepared in HQ & greet eastern expedition against 1'arthia and Bactriu, As always happened 
in the Syrian expeditions against Paithia, he was ut first successful in the field, lie forced 
Tiridatcs to fly to the territory of the Anpiacte, a Scythian tribe. Bnt he seems to have been 
less fortunate in a second encounter, when he suffered a great defeat—n defeat which the 
Farthian nation thenceforward considered as its " baptism of blood " and initiation into liberty, 
and himself became a prisoner in Partbia. Our testimony for this captivity is not, strong, 1 
but it is confirmed by the fact that Polybius terms Cullinieua ‘Pogou/ the bearded; and there 
is in the British Museum a tetradruehm representing him as wearing a long beard, a custom 
adopted only by those Kings of Syria who were captives in Partbia. In any cose Seleucus 
.soon returned to spend the rest of his reign in contests with his brother Antioebus JTicrax, 
and Tiridatcs was left in security to mould his new kingdom. He built a fresh capital, Bara, 4 
and is said to have reigned for as much as thirty-seven years, 1 

It must, nevertheless, he observed that the name and exploits of this King rest only on the 
authority of Syncellua, who, however, scorns to be following Arriun, Other writers, Moses of 
Choren, Strabo, Justin himself, confuse the first and second Kings of Partbia under the one 
name Arsoecs, and suppose the revolted founder of the monarchy to have defeated Callinicqs 
and ruled for many years afterwards. The confusion probably arises from the fact that every 
King of Partbia bore, besides his particular name, the general one of Arsnces, just as the Kings 
of Egypt bore the name Ptolommus, and the Emperors of Rome the name Cosar. Most of 
the Parthian Kings are usually spoken of by writers as Arsaces or "the Parthian,” and it can 
scarcely be wondered that this fact has led to some of them being confused together or 
entirely overlooked. It is probable that Tiridates was the first to adopt the designation “Great 
King, while the title u King of Kings " was not assumed until after the victories of Mithm- 
dates I. Both these titles have a historic meaning. They show that the Arsacidie claimed 
to succeed to that lordship which the successors of Cyrus had enjoyed, and to be the legitimate 
inheritors of the traditions of the great Asiatic monarchies. Hut the terms have also a simple 
anil descriptive application. The Arsocid was m fact, not in word only, the master of a 
number of under-kings or satraps, each of whom was almost supreme in his own territory, and 
as compared with these little rulers, he might well bo termed Great 

Tiridates was succeeded by his son, whom Justin calls Arsaces only, but who is named in 
the epitome of Trcgus Pompoms, Art aba tins. This monarch was called upon to contend with 
an even more dangerous antagonist than Cullinicus, Antioebus the Great of Syria, at a time 
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before be had been humbled by the liuuuin arms, Polyhilift gives an account of the campaign 
which ended, ns usual, after a scries of barren vie tone* won by the Greeks, iu the substantia] 
advantage of Parthio. We are told® that Antiochus made an ally of his enemy; at any rate 
a considerable period elapsed before n Sj'rian monarch again molested the Eastern Power. 

The fourth King of Tartliia was Fhranpates or Priapatius. Of him we are told nothing 
except that ho reigned fifteen years, and left two sons, who in turn succeeded him. Of those, 
Phrantes I., the elder, conquered the Mnrdi, and removed them, after the manner of Orienhil 
despots, to Ckarox.* The Parthian succession was not strictly one of primogeniture. The new 
King must be an Arsacid; but if the sons of the deceased monarch were young or unpopular, 
a brother or a cousin was often substituted by tho aristocratic council. So I'bmates was 
succeeded, even it is ssiid at his own request, by his brother Mithrndates I. 

The reign of Mithradates witnessed the expansion of the Parthian dominions into a 
mighty empire. IIis first war was with the Modes, who, being vanquished, were obliged to 
accept a Mug of his choosing, one Bstasis, and probably lost most of the privileges of inde¬ 
pendence. The Elymnsi, tho people of Suriana, who apparently had established themselves in 
independence of the Kings of Syria, were next reduced. Far to tho cost, Kucratidcs, the able 
King of Bactria, was compelled by force of arms to cede Turiim and Aspionun, districts of 
Bactria, J Diodorus 5 even states that Mitbradntes advanced into the region of India where 
Porus hod ruled. lie reigned supremo, as Justin says, from tlio Himalayas to the Euphrates. 

Mithmdates set the fashion, which almost all his Parthian successors followed, whenever 
they were particularly prosperous, of overrunning Armenia. It became one of the fixed ideas 
of Parthian polities that the King of Armenia should be, if possible, a near relation of the 
ruling Armcid; at all events devoted to his service, and resolute in protecting him against 
aggression by the peoples of the West Mithradates placed on the throne of Armenia his brother 
Yukrsaces, whom Moses, 1 with a perhaps pardonable patriotic exaggeration, makes ruler of an 
empire which stretched from the Caspian to the Mediterranean. It is to be observed, however, 
that tho name of this prince is mentioned by no other writer, and that whatever rests upon 
the unsupported assertion of the Armenian historian has small claim on our belief. 

Mithmdates was equally fortunate in his dealings with Syria. The .Syrian throne was at 
this time occupied by tho young Demetrius Kwater, who was anxious to stop, by a striking 
example, the secession of small states from the yoke of the SehmoSd family. lie defeated the 
great Parthian king in many battles, 1 but at length was captured, through treachery, and 
detained in u captivity, which was made light to him in order that he should retain a not 
unkindly feeling for the Parthian king in caw the latter should find it desirable to bring him 
book to his kingdom. lie even received in marriage the Parthian princess Rhorloguiie. The 
expedition of Demetrius is assigned to the year n.c. HO, and Mithrmlates did not long survive 
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his crowning success*, lfe died in a. glorious old age, and left a name second only to that of 
his ancestor, the Erst Arsttcea. It is stated in the Epitome of Taigus Pompeius that ^igranes, 1 
King of Parthm, spumed the epithet ‘detis. 1 This word Tigranea would seem to have crept 
in by mistake in the place of Mi thru tin les. We have numismatic reasons for supposing that 
Mithmdatos did in fact claim divinity, in that merely following the example sot by such 
ruct Hare h» as Antioch us Tboos of Syria. 

1 hmates II., sou of the Inst monarch, succeeded him, and inherited not only his dominions, 
hut l.i^ wars, and the captive Demetrius , whose brother, Antioch us Sidetes, shortly set out for 
Partbiii with a large army, less probably hi order to rescue his brother, than to get into his 
power a rival who might at any time bo pitted against him. Like his brother, Antioehus begun 
with a series of victories. It is a most astonishing fad Hint the Purthions, who so often con¬ 
tended on equal terms with Rome, seem to have boon unable to look an army of Syrian Greeks 
in the face. But his troops, dispersing into winter-quarters in tho heart of Asia, were cut to 
pieces in detail, and himself lost his life in a gulkmt contest. Among 1m women who were 
captured by the Parthian king was a daughter of Demetrius, by whose beauty Pliniates was at 
once captivated, and whom he made his Queen. Meanwhile Demetrius lnmwlf had been sent 
into Syria to rouse a faction against his obseut brother, and though Ph mates afterwards repented 
of letting his captive go* the repentance came too lute. 

Sot that there was now much to fear from any Syrian king. The flower of the «my of the 
Seleucidaa hod fallen or been captured under Sidotes, and the Syrian empire was fast faffing to 
pieCML Parti) iu wua never again invaded by Greeks. But a more terrible foe was approaching 
from tho East. In tho second century 1 me. the Huns began that westward migration which pre- 
mpituted them many centuries later on the decaying Roman Empire. Near the borders of China 
they pressed on the So Juus the Scythian tribes of Turkestan, and drove them southward upon 
the Parthian and Dimtmn Empires. The latter they completely subverted, and we know from 
coins that at the beginning of tho Christian era Sakus were ruling nil IWtria and Northern 
India. 3 Parthia narrowly escaped the same fate, A band of fcbka mereonaries was summoned 
by Pbroutes to aid him against the Syrian anus. Arriving too late to be of service to the 
Parthian king, they quarrelled with him, und ho was compelled to march against them, dragging 
with him the captive remnant of Antioehus' army. These Greeks, as might have been ei- 
pected, took the opportunity of the first buttle to go over to the enemy, and Phrantes fell by 
their hands, leaving the kingdom to his uncle, Artabonus II. 

This old warrior docs not scorn to have been molested by either the Greeks or the Scythians, 
who were the enemies of tho Lite king, The enmity of both Scythians and Greeks was 
probably directed personally against Throat** and aatudied by his death. Artabonus, however, 
soon found himself embarked on a war with another barbarous tribe, the Thognrii, who are 
mentioned by Strabo* as being one of the four great Saka tribes. After a brief reign, he fell 
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in battk- against tk’so hartmrian*. It would seem that during till the reign of Artobanus a 
sort of imporium in imperio hnd been going on. PL routes, when he set out ngainst the 
Scythians, had left as viceroy (vkorius) at Babylon n young Uyrcnnion named Himerus. Tn 
the troubles which followed, this viceroy appears to hove enjoyed a practical independence. He 
made war on his own account on Slescne, 1 and perpetrated oil kinds of cruelties against the 
people of Babylon and Seleuciu, even going so far as to sell whole families into slaver}', 
lie is spoken of by some writers as a Parthian king,* and there is reason to believe that in 
the year in which Arfabanus fell, u.c. 123, he issued money bearing his own effigy, with the 
dynastic title of Arsaccs. 

The Parthian state was now* in great peril, and might have fallen to pieces, but for the 
talents of the great Mitkradates II., who succeeded his father Artnbanus. His first task was 
to drive back the Sakos, whom he defeated in many battles, and from whom he wrested no in¬ 
considerable part of Bactrio. 3 We know from coins that at about this period several Parthian 
princes, whose names, Pucorcs, Gondophares and others, arc still to be read, ruled near the 
Himalayas. Having thus secured his eastern borders, MithradaUs turned his attention to 
Armenia. This country was at that time ruled by a prince colled by Justin Artavasdes, but 
apparently, by native historians, ArtnsJas, who in any case was probably the descendant and 

I 

representative of that Artaxias who hnd successfully revolted against Avdiochus IIL of Syria. 
Of the drpumatiracc& under which Mithradates attacked him, ami of the events of the war, wo 
know nothing beyond the single fact that Artamudc** sou* Tigranea* was a hostage in Parthia/ 
and that hostages arc more often given by the defeated than by the victorious State. This same 
Tigtoncs, however, when he came to the throne of Armenia* soon turned the tobies. He 
bumbled the Parthian power* says Plutarch * more than any enemy before or since, and de¬ 
prived it of a large part of Asia. 3ledia Atropatime p Susiann, and Mesopotamia, while still 
re main ing under their native princes, paid homage to Tigranes instead of Mithrudntes^ Xu his 
dealings with the Kings of Syria* Mithmdates was more fortunate. It was to him that 
Antioch us Euscbes fl ed after he laid lost his throng and one of his general* corned into 
captivity Demetrius HL® 

On the whole* the later rears of Mi thro dates were less prosperous than his earlier ones. 
Plutarch talks of border and civil wars which wasted tho Parthian resources,* The epitome 
of Tragus Pompoms hints at disputed snocseMons and pretenders to the throne. All that we 
cun be certain of is that Mi thru dates was still King of Purthia in the year 87, to which we 
cun £x t by means of Syrian coins, the captivity of Demetrius, And we have, os will be 
presently seen, some reason for placing the accession of Sinutraces in the year u.c\ 70. We 
thus get a apace of eleven years, which may or may not include the reigns of other kings. 
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whose n flm w have isot cflme down to But it is u. most tin warrant able proceeding to insert 
at this point, os most historians of Part kin do, the name of Mnuakiro*. The late writer 
Lucian, 1 when making a list of persons who hare lived to a great age, mentions one Mnaakirea, 
or, according to a better reading, Kamnnskires, King of the Parthians, who died at the age of 
ninety-sis. And Prof. Raw li naon observes that there is no room for the insertion of a king 
iit any point of Parthian history except the present* This vague sort of argument however 
conveys little force to my mind. Moreover, we arc acquainted from coins with a Kumnnskiros 
who was, if not a king of Parthia, probably a ruler of a part of the Parthian Empire. These 
corns are discussed lower down; here I can only say that I regard two things as certain, 
first, that EainnLiskires was a contemporary of Antioohus TTT.-T. of Syria, and secondly, that 
ho was not one of the Arsudihe, but ruler of a tract on the borders of Syria. It is to be 
observed that Lucian mentions him not among the Kings of Purlhia, for whom another para¬ 
graph is reserved, hut among the Kings of Chnrueene. I have no doubt that, the term 
Tlap&uattin* is loosely used to indicate sonic people beyond the eastern boundary of Syria; 
every elnsMcal scholar knows hnw loosely the term Forth us wm used by the Latin writers of 
the Augustan epoch, Mnnakiree is therefore wholly to lie removed from the list of the Area- 
cubs; nor have we the smallest reason for supposing that Mithnidates II. ceased to reign 
until Rinat races was called to the throne. Tins view is well supported by the coins. 

It may reasonably be concluded, from a valuable passage of Phlegon, 1 combined with 
one of Lucian, 3 that Sinntroecs reigned for seven years from u.c. 70 to 00. He was at the 
time of Mithiadatcft’ death eighty years of agt\ and apparently n fugitive or hostage among 
the Scythian tribe of the Sacarauea? (Suearauli PJ. Perhaps younger Aranckke were not to be 
found, but clearly Rinatroces was not without a rival, for he owed his elevation to the support 
of his barbarian friends, Of his reign we know absolutely nothing. 

lie was succeeded by bin son Phraatea TIL As we have now reached the stirring period 
i>f the Mithriidatie wars qf Fompeius, we begin to hear more of Parthia and her king. Ife 
lod scarcely ascended the throne, when young Tigmnes, son of the great Armenian king, 
claimed his protection and succour against his father. 1 Ph mates was easily persuaded to 
invade Armenia, and penetrated m far as Aitu&ta. Falling to take thut city, he retired into 
his own territory, and young Tignmes, a second time fugitive sought the Bomon compA 
PonipeiuE wm at this period at the height of his power, and seems to have settled the 
boundaries of the various states of Asm according to his own caprice. Between the elder 
Tigmnes and Phraates, who were once more at open war, he did not choose to interfere; but he 
resolved that neither should have the province of Gordyene, which he Lauded over to the King 
of Cappadocia,® We know that Phnmtee did not live much later than this time, but are 
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ignorant what was tic? final iesue of his wars with Tignmes. It is possible that the great 
successes of Tigrancs against the Parthian* above mentioaod may have taken place at this 
time; but far more likely that Fhruates tiacd the opportunity of recovering the provinces 
which Tigranes hod wrested from him before Armenia had been m severely handled by 
Pumpeitis. Phlegon tells ils that Phnmtcs 111. assumed the title <9eoc + 

PJiraotcs was murdered by his sons, Mitkmdates and Orudefl. According to Dio, 1 
Orodes succeeded him ; but we nre justified in preferring the account of Juntil], Appian and 
Plutarch* that his immediate successor was Mithmrhites. The latter* however* would seem to 
have soon disgusted p by his cruelty t the Parthian nobility, whose hereditary chief, the Snrcna 
or Grand Marshal, recalled 1 Orodes from exile, and succeeded in placing him cm the throne* 
For a time Mitbradnt&a managed to maintain himself in Media; but the anas of On ides soon 
expelled him hence 3 also. He fled to Gabiniiis, who then governed Syria, and tried to per¬ 
suade him to reinstate him ; but Gabinios found more tempting opportunities in another 
direction* and declined to stir. 1 Justin says that Grades besieged his brother in Babylon, 
took him prisoner, and put him to death. Whether this took place after the negotiations 
with Gabiirius, or whether it is another and independent account of the circumstances under 
which Orodcs entered into his kingdom, it is now impossible to determine. In any case ihe 
most illustrious reign in the Parthian annuls opens in a sinister manner enough. 

The accession uf Orodes may be placed about the year n.c. -j- 3. He had scarcely bad time 
to consolidate his power and reduce the great cities, which* like Babylon and Seleucia, held 
out for bis brother, when the great Homan army of Crassus hi varied the Parthian dominions 
from the west. Orodcs divided his force*. Himself marched iut» Armenia, coining to term* 
with the King of that country after u little fighting, while she Sureiiu advanced at the head 
of the Purlblan mounted archers to encounter Ctusbus. Tim fate of the Homan legions is 
well known, and it at first seemed probable that Grains’ death would be followed by the total 
expulsion of the Romans from Asia. While Europe was convulsed by the rivalries of Pompeius 
ami Cse&ar p and Rome was squandering the blood of her he^t legions in .civil wars, Asia was 
left almost defenceless and tbe Parthian armies, under Pncorus, the son and future colleague 5 
of Orodes, carried all before them* Cicero, at that lime proconsul of Cilicia* gives us in his 
letters 8 a vivid picture of the terror spread by tbe barbarian army. But after wintering m 
Cyirbtsrica the young Parthian prince was recalled (a.e. 50) by the jealousy of his father* 
and the Homans enjoyed for nine years a peace which must have been most grateful to them. 

In a second and more persistent invasion, which was headed by Paeorus and Labienus, an 
old general of Ckesar* the Parthian* penetrated still further to the west Syria was subdued, 
Asia Minor was overrun, the government of Judina wm averturuedp and Autigonus set up in 
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tie high priesthood, 1 and tie Romans encountered nothing but disaster, until the arrival of 
YsnlidliuL Tlienp however, fortune at oneo changed sides. Labienus, who had gone so far 
m to strike in Syria gold coins bearing his own portrait, ns if he supposed himself the equal 
of the rulers of Rome, was first slain, and soon after Paco ms fell in the midst of n gallant 
attack. Haring lost their leaders* the Parthian troops hastily retreated homewards. Nor was 
Orodes less crushed than his army by the loss of Paconis. None of his other sous scenicd 
worthy to mount the throne, and he knew not which to prefer. When* at length, he had 
selected Phroutes, that prince, fearing perhaps lest his father's mind should change* had him 
assassinated in the year n.c. £7. The coins of Orodcs give one the impression, which is other¬ 
wise confirmed, that he was a great administrator* the second xn^m^ of the Parthian power 
alter the first Mithradatos, and that in his time the Parthian rule took a new vitality, which 
sustained it for centuries In rivalry to the great power of Rome, which acknowledged no other 
equal. 

Ph mates IV. begun hie reign in true Oriental fashion, by murdering all his brothers* as 
a necessary precaution before he began murdering other people. The invasion of Antonins 
occurred in the first year of his reign. It ended not so disastrously, indeed* as had that of 
Crassus, hut ret in a maimer little likely to raise his military reputation* His retreat, is said 
so to have inflamed the vanity and ferocity of the Parthian King, that the latter became 
intolerable to his people, who set up In Ms absence one Tiridates, who was probably an Arsacid* 3 
and who seems to have issued tctradmchiDs in the year 32 b.c. Not long often Phraates re¬ 
turned with a Scythian army* and Tiridatcs took refuge with Augustus, It is worthy of note 
that a genuine Arsacid seems at fill times to have been able to collect on army among the 
Sakai of the east. Later, when Augustus had put down all his rivals* and was beginning to 
Consider the advisability of a fresh invasion of Pnrlhm, Phruates thought it prudent to adopt 
every means of conciliation. He restored the prisoners and the standards of Crassua* and sent 
ns hostages to Rome four of hi a sons, 5 among whom was Yonones, with their wives and 
children. 

He married late in life an Italian slave* called by Josephus* Thermusa, 4 but whoso 
name i* given as Then Musa on coins* The latter may well have been an adopted name* just 
ns some of the Kings of Syria adopted the name of Apollo or Dionysus. 5 Whatever her name, 
she must have had talent; and her effigy and name are the sole memorial left to us of the 
Queens of Purthim I h r 6on Phraaucss was made heir, to the detriment of the elder sons of 
the King, and proceeded on this to assassinate Ms father. 

With Phnmtvs the dates on Parthian tetrndrackms become usual, and are of the greatest 
value for dotes mining the length of the reign* of kings and other points in chronology. No 
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tatter proof of this be given than is afforded by the old opinion* as to the whites of 
Phmatacea, Grades IT., and Vononea. Mr. Fynea Clinton, summing up the testimony of 
writers with hist usual ability, assigned fill these to the period a.d. I5-17» TV e know', from 
dated coins* that Phroatucea was king as early as August fi.c* 2, and that Vononcs was set up 
aa early as 8/9 A.n. 

Phnmtncca at first ruled under the direction of his Latin mother, and in fact throughout 
his reign her effigy appears with his on the coins—a thing quite new to Parthia, where habits 
of polygamy made women of small account lienee, probably, he was from the first uupopular,. 
and continually in fear of the return of some of his brothers from Rome. W hen Cuius, the 
grandson of Augustus, was in Syria arranging the affairs of the East, Phroatacee eagerly took 
the opportunity of coming to terms with him, meeting him on a little island iii the midst of 
the Euphrates. 1 He was ready to concede almost anything for the soke of peace; and agreed 
to evacuate Armenia, and that his brothers should remain at Komcn 3 He was killed in an 
insurrection, apparently a + d. 4, and Grades, who hud taeu his rival, succeeded him for a few 
years. At this period the Parthian Empire seems to have been much harassed, not by civil 
wars alone, but also from the East by Parthian rulers, probably the descendants of those who, 
about the time of Mithmdatea JL, had settled in Bactrim In the year 1/2 A.D. one of these 
chiefs named Sana bares struck money closely imitating the true Arsacid comugc^-a fact which 
seems to show that he, too, was a claimant of the crown of Part hi a. 

Orodes offended bk people by Intolerable cruelties, 3 and was ussassmatetL either ut a 
banquet or a hunting excursion, in the year 7 jS a.d. On his death, the Parthian nobility sent 
an embassy to Rome* reqtLefffcmg Augusta* to give them as king one of the sons of Pbnmtes IV. 
Youones was sent, and entered on hi* kingdom at first without opposition. But his Roman 
education and urbane manners quite unfitted him for ruling a race of Scythie blood* and the 
nobles esoon made up their minds to substitute for him an Arsacid named Artabanus, who 
dwelt at a distance, either in Media, aa Josephus saya^ or, according to the prqfenibk account 
of Tacitus/ among the Dahse, a Saka tribe of the far east. That Artabanus wils at first 
defeated we know both from the statement of Tacitus, and from the uiscriptiou on the coins 
which Yonunes struck to commemorate hU victory^ trtutifaas Apraflarot'. The date of these 
coins ranges from 9 to 11 A.n. Before the end of the latter year, however, Artabanus made 
a second attempt, with the assistance of a BeytUim army* and Vononea considered fiight to 
ta bis wisest policy. Stopping first at Selencia, and afterwards having been even acknowledged 
as King in a district of Armenia, he was at last obliged to avoid the incessant pursuit of his 
rival by taking refuge in Syria. 

Artabanus HL f whose first coins are dated 10/11 A.ix t was a vigorous rulqr t and of more 
strongly defined personality than most of the Parthian kings. Wo find him negociutiug with 
Germunicua shortly before the death of the latter. 5 After this ho engaged in wars of a sue- 
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cessful issue with several of the neighbouring states* and made an attack upon Armenia, whence 
he was, however, expelled by Fbamsjn&ncs. 1 These signs of oggresdveness induced Tiberius 
to listen to the Parthian moleontcnts, who were constantly clnnwurmg that another of the 
eons of Phmates IV. should bo introduced by Roman arms* Phraates was first selected, but 
he died of disease in Syria* Next Tiridutea, a grandson of Phraates IV., was introduced into 
ParlJna by Vitellinsi, the Governor of Syria. Artubanus fled without striking a blow* but the 
absence of any corns apparently struck by Tiridatca makes it moat probable that bia rule was 
either very short or very incomplete. It is probable that in this, as in other cases, 5 Tacitus 
has somewhat exaggerated the success of the Roman amis, Artabanns was soou recalled by 
the nobles, and Tirsdntes took refuge in Syria. Indeed* at one time a Parthian invasion of 
Syria was feared, hut was averted by the promptness and decision of Vitcllius, who even ex¬ 
torted from Artabanus a profession of homage to the Roman Emperor. Once more, for a 
short period, Artabanus was u fugitive, a certain noble named Cinnamufi 3 being elected in his 
place ; but the latter prevented a civil war by a voluntary abdication, himself placing the 
diadem on his master's head. At the same date, a.d. 40, the great city of Stic tick, on the 
Tigris* revolted against the Parthian rule, and retained an autonomy, of which we possess 
numismatic* record*, for the space of six yearn 

Art it bonus must have died as early m a + JX 40, for we have coins of his successor under 
that date. Who that successor was has been disputed* It is certain that a civil war took 
place between Vardan es and Goterzes, sons of the late king, 1 but it has not been considered 
certain who reigned first* The coins appear to contradict the account of Josephus, who main¬ 
tains that Vardanes suct r ceded T and to confirm that of Tacitus, who interpolates a short first 
reign of Gotnrzcs after the death of Artabanus, t B e. in the year 40—SI A-U. Tacitus further 
relate* that after a abort time, Gotarzes, having been unpopular in Parthia, was compelled to 
fly to the friends of kis father, the Doha?. Returning with an army of those barbarians, he 
met Variance in the held, but a battle was avoided by a treaty in which all the concessions 
seem to Imve been on one side. Pnrthia was left to Tonemes, and Goteraes, to avoid all rivalry, 
retired into the wild.* of Hyreoiiia. He seems, however, shortly to have grown tired of in- 
action, or repented of his magnanimity* Vard&nft* had marched westward, taken Scleucia, 
threatened Armenia, and attacked 1 mites* the powerful -Satrap of Gordyenc and Atropatene; 
and Gotartc* took advantage of bis absence to make a new effort to gain the Parthian throne, 
Tliis time ho was wmjtlvH'ly successful, Vardan c* was assassinated while intent on hunting, 
apparently in the year 4-5, and no further resistance wjlh mode by his party* Bat Goterzea 
used his succcah ill; and hi* tyninny produced u new rival in the person of Meherd&tes, 
another descendant of Phrnatcs, who was patronized by the Emperor Claudius, and actively 
supported by Izutes. But Mehardatoe 1 had not penetrated far into Parthia when he was 
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met and defeated in a pitched battle by Gotersces* He wus captured, but saved hk life by the 
sacrifice of has car& + it being 1 impossible that a mutilated person should ever bear rule over 
Pur th inns* A record of the victory of Gotorzes remains to this day in the rude rock^sculpture 
which he caused to bo executed in honour of the event. This sculpture is cut on sumo rocks at 
Bdbintun right upon figures which date from the reign of Darius Hyataspes* and obliterating 
them. It consists of a king on horseback, with kneo couched, galloping in pursuit of a 
wild animal, while Victory hovers above him anti places a wreath on his head. Behind Iiini 
gallops a smaller horseman, 1 Above k a much mutilated mscription, which is still further 
destroyed by having an arch or doorway cut through the middle of it* Sir Henry RawlinwHi, 
who visited the spot thirty years ago, read the inscription thus : f AAOASATHS MI©PATH£ 

tlEfl.rOTAPZHC SATPArtHS TON SATPAH ^d further found below the word* 

TOT A PS HC rEOnOGPOl. This latter word the writer supposes to represent the Persian Givpulr 
(son of Giv); Gudarz ibn Giv being renowned in Persian fable. But it will be seen from the 
very careful drawing of M. Fkndiri that not all the letters men by Itawlmson are now' visible. 
So far as I am aware, no cue has yet succeeded in translating this inscription ; the editors of 
it content themselves with pointing out the mime of Heherdatea ill its debased form M10PATH5 + 
and commenting on the assumption by Goterzes of the title Satrap of Satraps—a title which is 
but another indication of the decay of letters at this period in Asia. 

Soon after this, Gotarzes died, and was succeeded by Volumes II, a prince probably of 
Arsucid blood, and at the time of his elevation Sutrap of Media. Ilk reign, says Tacitus, won 
short and inglorious. It terminated in the year 51; for we know, both from the assertions of 
Tacitus 3 and from extant coins, that in this year his sou, Yiilugeses, was already on the throne. 
This Yotogosos seems to have been preferred to lik brothers in virtue of a family [rj.i:i s by 
which it was arranged that Paeorus should have Media, Vologescs Partlua, and that for 
Tiridutes Armenia should be acquired by force of arms. The carrying out of the last article 
of the agreement caused a war of many years against Rome* in which fortune bestowed her 
favours in turn on the combatants. But the solid advantage rested with Purthia, for Tfrridatra 
was acknowledged by Kero as King of Armenia in return for o personal homage, 1 which, 
though couched in servile terms, probably hampered him very little in his practical politics. 
Many other wars occupied this most bellicose of reigns, Vologesea had a long contest with 
Izntes, who hud become too powerful for a mere subject, and who died unsubdued. lie also 
had to withstand an invasion of the Scythian Baba 1 , who, after overrunning Armenia, were 
scarcely to lie kept from devastating Parthia. These difficulties were further complicated by 
the revolt of his own son* Vardanea* whose independence, us we may judge front his coins, 
stood firm during the years 65-68, but afterwards fell. Several other events muM be assigned 
to this important reign. In the year 70* when Vespasian was setting out to sock the purple. 
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aniba^dora reached him from Yologeses* offering Mm an aid of 40,000 Parthian horse, an 
offer which Vcspuian had the good sens* to decline. 1 And as he on this occasion declined aid* 
he was able in turn to refuse to give it some time later, when Yologeses, hard pressed by the 
Abmh who had overran Medio, begged the loan of some Roman soldiery, 1 with Titus or Donation 
as captjiin. It must have been at shout the same time that Hyrrania threw off the Parthian 
yoke, for Josephus,® writing of the fourth year of Vespasian's reign, speaks of an independent 
Kiog of the Ilyrcanians, who may very probably have been a new barbarian invader. It was 
also the first Yologeses who built the city of Vologesocerta, 1 

A curious question has vexed the Parthian historians* namely, whether this \ ologeses T* 
rdgnod until Pacoms mounted the throne, about 77 a.i>., or whether other kings occupied 
part of that period. Wc know from the statements of Tacitus that a Yologcaes was king 
after 70, but some numismatists have supposed that there an? in the coins such differences in 
type and the portrait of the king, before the year 60 and after it, that we must suppose a 
N^tond and younger Vologescs to have succeeded the hrst at that time* Others, most tin- 
reasonably, have formed this second king Artabaims. Rut to procure the insertion of n king 
not known to historians numismatic evidence should be strong and undeniable; and it may 
Ik? doubted if such is hero the ease. I Hindi resume this subject hereafter, in the strictly 
numismatic part of the present essay. 

We know, on numismatic evidence, that the reign of Pacorus II. extended from May, 78, 
ta February* SG ; also, that he wan quite a youth at the time of his accession; but regarding 
the events of his reign* we have little information. Ho appears to have sold® Osrhoeno to 
Abgartis for a large sum of money, which looks us ii he wore in great straits, and, in fact, 
Dio tells us® that at the time of Trajuifs invasion. Parthiu had suffered much, and was still 
suffering from civil wars. This circumstance may explain how it was that, when, In the 
ve.ir 89* a Pseudo-Nero apjicared on the Euphrates* and the ParthlfflUl were quite inclined to 
>upp>rt Jm claims to the Ro man purple, the Parthian King mentioned in this eormexion, 
nameless in Suetonius, 7 h by the late writer* Zonanu*/ called Artabanua, And however little 
we might be? inclined to accept the mere statement of Zonaras, it is rendered credible by coin* 
which give uh the name of ArtahnuU* as Parthian King in 80/81 a.i>. Other coin»* which 
Hem to belong to this period* or to the early part of the reign of Chosroes, are some drachms 
bearing in Pehlvi letters the name of a King MEthnnhstcs. A copper coin published below* 
bearing the same head as these drachms, seems to be dated a.s. 454. Of th* prince who issued 
fhese piece? we have no trustworthy information :i\ oil. The inune does, indeed* occur m a 
passage pf Malaln. B This late writer tells un* that in the time of Trajan there was a King of 
Perdu (a Parthian by race) named Meerdotes* who hail a mn named Sinat nicest. Mecrdotns fell 
in battle; Sins truces captured Antioch from the Romans Parthaimsputeg, son of O^droea, King 
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of Armenia, came to the aid of Sinntruces, but quarrelling with bins, went over to the Roman 
aide, Unlnb gives as his authorities, one Domninas, as far as the quarrel of Sinatruces and 
Parthnmaspwtcs, and after that 'Apeiavfe b %poi>irfptt<f>o$ T whom one would natural l \ suppose to 
ba the historian Arrian. But I do not think that we can attach any value to the confused 
story of Miilulu, which is in itself improbable, and is rendered less acceptable by two further 
considerations. Firstly, it is absurd to suppose that if a Parthian chief bad captured Antioch, 
so important an event would bave been passed over in silence by the Roman historians. And 
secondly, the whole story is distinctly inconsistent with the account of Parthnmaspatcs given 
in an extant fragment of Arrian. There may haife been a germ of truth in Malula s narru.ive, 
but it is quite impossible to separate the corn of wheat from the husk. It is curious that in 
a fragment of Dm (75, 9), it is recorded that Severn* fought Vologeses, son of Sinatruces, 
cmd afterwards gave him part of Armenia (esri rj tipffa? fyaptaato). li for So torus, we read 
Verna, we may suppose that Vologeses IT., whose ancestry is unknown, was the son of the 
Sinatruces mentioned by Mulala, 

Chosroes, son of Paooms, succeeded his father as early as 10 <, and spent u most stormy 
reign in constant fighting against the relentless uad ambitious Emperor Trojan. The subject 
of dispute was, us usual, Armenia. Chosroes, early in his reign, expelled JExednrcs, E.iil, <>t 
that country, explaining, with quiet cynicism, that he was useful neither to Part hi a nor to 
Rome, and proceeded to demand tho throne for his brother Partbamusiris. Trajan, having 
finally reduced Ducia, seized the opportunity of marching a great army into Armenia and 
Parthia, with tho thinlv disguised intention of adding Central Asia to the already unw ieldi 
mass of the Roman Empire. It is well known hour successful was his advance, how disastrous 
his retreat. Tho puppet-prince, Parthnmaspates, whom he had set up in Parthia, could u<‘t 
survive his departure, and all that Trajan gained by his expedition was Armenia and mo-t 
of Mesopotamia, 1 which were held ns Roman provinces. Hadrian, however, on his accession, 
withdrew the Roman legions at once to the Euphrates, exhibiting a rare moderation in the 
mifkt. of success; part of tho territory conquered by his warlike predecessor he restored to 
Parthia, over part he placed I’nrtlnimaspnte.v who was now a fugitive dependent of Rome. At 
a later period, Chosroes was inclined to try once more the fortune of war against Rome." but 
Hadrian, who was then in the East, invited him to a personal conference, and showed him 
reason for desisting. Hadrian even restored, as a favour, his daughter, who hud been carried 
captive by Trajan—a course of behaviour which produced harmony between Roma and Partkia, 
and so deprives our history of material for a considerable period. 

Corns which bear the portrait of Chosrocs continue until the year 127-8. But we have 
another series partly contemporary with these, and beginning certainly as early as IUM20, 
which bear quite another portrait, and the name of Vologeaes. Tina latter king, then, nm-t 
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have reigned emtemporaneously with Chosrocs, probably at first in a remote part of the Parthian 
dominions. After Chesrow* death, he must have reunited all the Empire under hb away, for we 
find no apparent trace of a rival in the public money, Hifs mme is once ^mentioned by Roman 
historians. Soon after the year 130 + another o£ those barbarian invasions, which were becoming 
of alarming frequency in the East* occurred* The Alaui descended from the northern wilds, 
devastating far imd wide. We are told that Vologeses bought them off, 1 d sign that he was 
neither a very powerful nor a very courageous prince. It wns probably this Yologeses who 
demanded the Parthian royal throne* which Trajan had carried off, from Antoninus Pius/ and 
when that great Emperor refused it, begun to meditate war. 

It would appear from the coins, that in 148 this King was succeeded by a fourth Yologeses, 
who may have been his son, and who, early in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, having invaded 
Armenia, and expelled thence the King Sosmnus or Syaimns, proceeded to attack the Roman 
provinces of Svriu and JudmsL This led to the eastern expedition of Lucius Yenis, and a long 
war, conducted with unusual skill, by Murtiufl Vents, Cassius* and other Roman general^. 
The Romans, on this occasion, secured more of the fruits of victory than was their wont, when 
they opposed Forth in* Sommuft was reinstated by them in Armenia, 1 and the Kings of Edessa 
become, ns we know from numismatic testimony, henceforth the constant vassals of Rome* 
Yidogeses w'nuld npj>oar to have been unsatisfied with the course of events, for we learn that 
ten years Inter he was again meditating war. 4 Rut he died with his purpose unaccomplished* 

In 190—1 another Yfilogesc* {TO succeeds. This prince nuflhred much through allowing 
himself to lie mixed up m llie quarrels of the generals who disputed the succession tn the 
Roman Empire after the fall of Commorlus. Xigcr applied to the Kings of Armenia, lintru, 
and iVirthia for auxiliaries, and the latter promised that they should be sent—a promise which 
he docs not pcctu to have kept* So Soptimius So varus had no sooner disposed of bis rivals 
than he led a new Parthian expedition. Vohigescs had been beforehand w ith him * he had 
already overrun Mesopotamia, and laid siege to the Roman colony of NMhia Severn* did 
not stay in the East very long, or gain a brilliant Buooevs; but he sufficiently vindicated the 
honour of the Roman anus, and retained Adiabene in permgnaice. It wan easy to eee that 
the Parthian power was not what, it had boom 

On the death of Yologeses in 308-9+ the succession was disputed in civil war 5 between 
his sons, Yologeses VI. and Artabtmua IV, Of those, the former seems at first to have been 
successful, lor in the year 315 C'amcalla demanded of him the return (if some fugitives.* Rut 
iu the follow'ing year Artabtums h spoken of by Dio ns King of Parthia. It was Artalmnu* 
ngaiiiHt whom CarneaUa fought several pitched battles, when, after seeking a quarrel* and 
finding one* bo engaged iu his ambitious eastern expedition. It was the ambition of the Hfe 
of the Roman madman to imitate Alexander the Great; hut his death was more like Alexander's 
than his life, for he* too, found a Persian grave. Mucrmus drew off the Roman army* which 
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had suffered most severely, But the vitality of Pairthiu was exhausted with the exertion 
required to throw off this last of the Homan invasions, and the empire was about to fall, 
Persia proper had long been a province of the Parthian dominion a; but t like Media and other 
provinces* had been governed by kings of its own* subject only to a tribute and i± Parthian 
garrison. Ardeshir or Artnverxcs nlswl about 320 AJh, the banner of revolt against the 
barliarmn conquerors in the name of the ancient lineage and religion of Persia ; Artabamis 
fell in a buttle* 1 and the sceptre of the East passed from Parthian into Persian hands in 
the year 226-7. Not that all resistance on the part of Purthia at once ceased^ Doubtless 
IIvTOania and Parthia proper would hold out long against the new Persian king, We possess 
a totradrachm with the date 227-8 and the name of Artavasdes* which must have been struck 
by a Parthian patriot in a Vet unconqnerod comer of the East; hut this is the last monument 
of Parthia. The nation, when it had once ceased to be victorious, vanished from the field of 
politics like a dream, leaving, perhaps, fewer lessons and fewer memorials of every kind to 
posterity than any other dynasty which has reigned, for half u millennium* within historical times. 


ITT. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON COINAGE. 

It will be best to prefix to u description of the coins issued by the Parthian Kings a 
brief dissertation. All peculiarities attaching to particular issues will he noted in their place 
hi the detailed description; but a few general remarks are required in this place* on the 
essential ckarncteristica which run through all the aeries. 

There are no known gold coins of Parthia, and it is at present impossible to say what 
is the denomination nr normal value of the copper pieces. AH the ail vet coins* without 
exception, follow the Attic standard as adopted by the Kings of Syria, whose tetradrachms 
neigh about 270* the drachms about 67 J. and the obols about 11 grains. Few of the Parthian 
cain-^—except in certain reigns the drachms—come near to this standard, and a slight diminu¬ 
tion of weight marks the Inter coins as compared with the tar Her. It was not, however, by 
reducing in Roman method the standard of weight that the Parthions debused their coin. 
They found it more convenient to allow the metal used to deteriorate in quality. Hie coins 
of Tiridates, and even of Mithradfltes, are of tolerably pure silver; those of the inter Kings 
of a very debased mixture. Together with the debasement of the metal of which the coin is 
composed* proceeds the deterioration in art and workmanship, which must strike the mart 
superficial observer. The types mostly persist; but they are reproduced by every fresh die- 
cutter in a more ugly and untruthful form. 

The types used by a people on its coin are almost always characteristic* and oifer m the 
moat valuable information as to the national customs and beliefs, Tim is perhaps less the eaiso 
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with Parthian types than elsewhere ; nevertheless* we obtaiu from them some important light 
on the dttifts P government, and religion ol the county. 

A 1 J the drachms issued by the ArsacidtOj from first to last* a* wall as the earlier tctnidrnehms, 
bear a uniform tvpe t —AiiiceSj the great founder of the empire, seated to Tight holding in bis 
hand a strung bow. After the reign of Mithradates L* the object on which be is seated is a 
throne with a backs such ns Zeus occupies on the to bis of Alexander the Groat, But in the 
earlier drachms it is clearly tbe omphalos of Apollo, that conical stone at Delphi* which was 
supposed by the Greeks to be tbe centre of the world. The introduction of this stone indicates 
at once whence tbe Parthian* borrowed their type. It is clearly taken from tbe coins of the 
Sckucid Kings of Syria, on which Apollo usually appears seated on the omphalos, and holding 
out a strung bow, just as A ranees himself does. The SeleucidoG had probably themselves taken 
the figure from the coins of Xieocks King of <pru>, one of which is quoted by Mionnet 
(vol. iii. last page). 

The tetrudruchms show' more variety, or at least begin to do t>o at tbe beginning of the 
Christian era ; w hile the eopj>er coins present to us u multitude of types, "W Itiiout demiting 
these, I will discuss tin? light thrown by them on the dress, customs, religion and government 
of the Parthian^ 

The costuine of the first Atwtwa is strongly characteristic. He wears a conical helmet not 
unUke that of the Assyrians, 1 with flaps to protect ears and neck* and bound with the regal 
diadema of the Greeks ; bis cars arc adorned with earrnig-S, and his neck with a torqum of the 
simplest form* lie h dad in a cotit of mail, apparently consisting of scale or chain armour, 
which covers hi a arms to the wrist, and his legs to the ancle ; over this is thrown a short 
military cloak or eaguuL His shoes tire fastened by straps or thongs round the ancles. This 
dres-, which suited a rude leader of nomads* rather than an Asiatic King of Kings, vrm &ogh 
abandoned by ihe successors of Arsaecs. iii thru dates I. wean* on hi a head either the simple 
diode run, «r u semicircular Parthian helmet, similar to that figured in the frontispiece, studded with 
many rows of nail*, and having lea I her or Iron flaps to protect ears and neck; llLso bound with I ho 
diadems. On his neck is a spiral torquk, w'kieb ends in an ornament shaped like the forepart 
of a hum. In place of the rude armour he we:irs a soft under-garment, and an over-garment 
shaped like n cloak, open at the neck* having sleeves, and adorned apparently with several 
rows of gems. How the lower part of Ins body is <lressed we cannot tell* m we have no full- 
length replantation of him. £kune of bus successors wear helmets of a like form, but adorned 
round the edge with the recumbent figures of stags, or with row* of balk And some of 
them, as Mithrudatcs 111,, wear a jointed torquis* which seems to be made of gems, llithra- 
dales 1L appears, like Arsuees, in a full suit of armour. 

On the coins of Fhrautaa IV. and his successors wt find frequent full-length portrait* of 
Hingis and always 111 the same costume, which is quite different alike from that of Arsaces 

1 Ct lbs helms! from the British Mantua rsprwcmH in thfl fettntbpi***. That ifcr helmet here represented wits Aiirriart k 
pfetitl fra in the pWu wIuk il wu ftfttntl, and the remain* in which U vu iinbc4dsA ' 
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and that of Mitbradates. The King now wears a soft under-garment, over which is a short 
jacket or blouse, open at the neck, ancl there adorned with tows of braid, and tied in at the 
waist by a girdle. His legs are clad in trousers, full above and tight below, much like those 
associated in farmer years with the French soldier. It is curious to compare this regal costume 
with that of the Parthian subject on the coins of Artabunus III. The chief difference between 
the two is that the blouse of the subject is much longer, as well as less adorned, reaching far 
lw?Iow the hips. The loose trousers arc common to master and subject. Chosrees and A olo- 
gescs V., among the later Kings, introduced a striking innovation. With the exception of 
these two, all the Parthian Kings seem to have worn their hair short, or at all events but a 
few inches long, and hanging in natural waves. But these two princes adopted the fashion of 
puffing out their hair into huge balls, on either side of the head, or behind it. There tan In? 
little doubt that this was a Persian, not a Parthian fashion, for it is very* usual on the corns 
of the fWniau princes- The name of Chosroes (Cyrus) is also Persian, which makes it the 
more likely that he should have been, as the ancients would say, Philo-Persian. 

The dress of women is less frequently represented on coins. Musa, the wife of 
Pinnated IV., wears a lofty tiam, adorned with gems, and bound with the Syrian diudemn; over 
her shoulders is a rich mantle, open, like her husband's, at the nceb. The female figures 
which occur on the reverse of later tetrad nwhms, being intended to represent Greek cities, 
are clod, in Greek fashion, in long chiton and hirantbn. The dress of the true Parthian 
women may have been different; that of the Queens is, as we have seen- 

Such are the data of our coins, and it is interesting to compare them wirh the statements 
of ancient writers. Justin say* :■—“ Vest is ulim sui moris ; posteaquum aceessere opes, ut 
Med is perlucida oc fluida" (xli- 2). This latter dress as not national add as luxurious does not 
appear on coins, hut even the Kings may have used it in private. As the Parthian King 
was essentially a soldier, and never truly in bis plate except at the head of his troops, it 
is fair to suppose that Imth the coat of mail and sngnm of Arsaees I., nnd the short jacket 
and loose trousers of the Inter Kings, were military dress; nnd this is confirmed by the fact 
that the monnrehs who appear in ltoth dresses sometimes wear a helmet. When the King 
rides on horseback, he wears the lighter of the two. 

Now it is an interesting coincidence with these facts that the Parthian cavalry was 
divided into two sorts, the heavy and the light. The heavy cavalry {naraiftpaitrof) were clad 
in complete suits of scale or chain armour, and carrying long pikes, bore down the enemy 
by the weight of their onset. Their charge was like that of the lance-bearing Norman knights, 
whoso prototype indeed they were. The light cavalry wore no armour, and carried no lance; 
they trusted for victory to their bows. It, is very probable that Arsaces is represented in the 
guise of the heavy, Phi-antes IV. in that of the light horse; and it would appear that the 
hitter soldiers were found more serviceable and more effective for fighting in the Parthian 
maimer. 

Tlie semicircular helmet would seem to have been an invention of Hiihmdatcs, or mlker 
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an improvement by him upon the conical Assyrian helmet, which is constantly met m the 
sculptures of A'lmrotid, mid which remained in use probably until Parthian times. 

The manner* and customs of the Parthhum were derived from three distinct sources. 
They always retained much that derived from their Scythian ancestor* ; but at the same time 
they inherited many of the tradition* of the Persian and Assyrian races, which had been 
paramount for centime* in Ask. With these habits mingled others of Greek origin, brought 
into Asia by the soldierx of Alexander, and maintained there by the cities which he founded. 
Of all three seta of custom* we find trace* on the coins. That the King sometimes appears 
on horseback, and that his favourite weapon ia the how, point clearly to a Scythian source. 
On the other hand, the scene* in which the monarch, rented, receive* gift* and marks of 
honour from hi* subjects, arc clearly late copies of those reliefs of Assyrian times, of which 
so many still remain. Of Greek influence the signs arc still commoner. The Greek diadema 
is the type of kingship ; the Greek wreath is the reward of valour or merit. All the Giles 
of the monarch* arc Greek, and the era by which time is reckoned is the era of the 
Scdeucid®. 

Especially in the indications of Parthian religion do we find a blending of three distinct 
strains. The Scythian stock has never been noted for fervent attachment to any creed, and 
seem* in curly times, from the statement* of Herodotus, to have been almost destitute of a 
creed. What, then, more mtlural than that those hardy and materialistic warriors, who* under 
Tiridiitp* and 31 ithradates, overrun A*ia, should pay their chief veneration to the highest vkiblo 
being, the symbol of their wide sovereignty, the King himself, and especially Aisaccs, the 
ancestor of their Kings. Such veneration and worship h clearly implied in the position 
occupied by Arsacc* oil the reverse of the Parthian coins, a position exactly similar to that in 
which the Selcueidsc placed Apollo, whom they regarded a* ih$ir ancestor. Such religion a* 
the Par till oils possessed, over and above veneration for their national hero and hi* family, they 
adopted from the Persians* Of this we are sure from numerous statements of the historian*, 
but we find extremely few traces of the Persian cult on coins. On the coins, indeed, commonly 
called sub-Parthian, and issued, in Parthian time*, by the Satraps of the Great King, the fire* 
altar is a usual type. But on the national issues wo can point to nothing which indicate* 
tire-worship except perhaps the emblems of sun and moon on the piece* of Crude*, und of 
some of hi* successors. 

It i* mute interesting to observe what trace* are found on coin* of the worship of the 
Greek*. There are two beings or classes of beings the creation of Greek imagination, which 
arc especially common on the Parthian corn. The first of these is Nike, who first makes her 
appearance in the time of Mi Gradates I., und » afterward* seldom absent for long together. 
The second t* Tycbe, the genius of a city, who appear* constantly on the pieces of Phraates IV. 
und hi* micce&HJfg* presenting to the reigning King a wreath or the regal diadema. The 
introduction of these figures, however, can scarcely have a religion* meaning; we have no 
n^sun for supposing that there were any Parthian temple* or priesthood* of -Sake or Tyche. 
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Rut there arc, In a few instances, even on the copper coins which are of the most thoroughly 
Part hi nn type* images of some of the great Greek divinities. Pallas, or an armed female 
deity undistmguishable from Pallas, occurs in the reigns of Pliniutes 1\ Goterzcs, and ^ olo* 
geses II. Artemis makes her appearance under Goferzes. Zeus, or a deity who holds eagle 
and sceptre, the attributes of the great God, is found on the coins which I give to Yarfanea TL 
A head which might well he that of Apollo, In his character as Sun-God, occurs in the reigns 
of Phrautes IV, and Gotcrzcs. The Roman deities .Fauns and JEquitus or Nemesis are uJh> 
portrayed under Fhrnatea. Resides thorn well-known Greek and Roman types, occur others 
which would seem to be Greek, but are of a more obscure nature; a male winged genius, who 
holds a hunch of grapes under Phrnates IV, and Artabwuw IIP* and a male figure, probably 
Harpoenites^ who holds cornucopias and raises his hand to his head, under Vardanes I, Herat les. 
Zeus and the Dioscuri are found on the coins of Greek fabric minted under Mithradatcs 1- 
The caducous* which is not uncommon on the Parthian money* would seem to belong to Nike 
or Eirene rather than to Hermes* and the Sphinx was probably associated with w&naMp tn 
general rather than the cult us of a special deity. 

Prom this slight summary of facts it will appear that we have some grounds for supposing 
that the worship of some Greek deities* Prdlas in particular, was officially recognized by the 
Pori Mans, and perhaps mingled by them with their other religion. Such worship would 
seem to have been more favoured in the reigns of Ph route* IV. and Goterres* which reigns* 
indeed, are notable for innovations of all kinds, it never took any deep root so fur to the East. 

The frequency with which the tuireted female figures which represent the Greek cities 
of Eastern Asia appear, and the importance of the part which they play upon the tetni- 
drachms where they meet the King on equal term3, and he is proud to receive their homage, 
indicate the nature of the position held by the large cities subject to Partita. The Parthian 
horsemen were never much at homo within city walk, and were exceedingly unfitted to besiege 
fortified place*, Sehmcia, when it revolted, defied for years the whole force of the Parthian 
Empire when at it* zenith. Hence throughout Parthian history the great cities of Ruby Ionia, 
Suriana and the East enjoyed u qualified independence- They probably managed their internal 
'jffirirtp themselves, und were not interfered with m long us the tribute which w;is exacted from 
them was duly paid. Thus, in a,d. 40, at Beleucisi, the Greek and Syrian elements of the 
population, combining together, overcame the Jews* and mas tered 50*000 of them, apparently 
without the least interference from the Parthian*, and without suffering any sort «>f punishment. 
It was the support afforded by these semi-independent Greek dcie* which enabled the Seleucid 
Syrian King* to penetrate easily and go far into Aria. To the Roman invader* they offered 
quite another reception; preferring the distant rule of a Phil-Hellenic barbarian to the ever- 
present tyranny of a Roman prator. 

With regard to the portraits of the Kiugs, one point is worthy of note. There U usually 
hut slight difference between the representations of o king in the early years uf Ms reign and 
those executed in hi& biter years. His Likeness was, so to speak* stereotyped as soon as he 
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came to the throne. Then he became divine, and clique beings are above aU changes. Tills 
rule, however, is not absolute. Paeons II. is beaded on bis later coin** beardlees on bis 
earlier But mast Parthian Kings were grown men when they tame to the throne, and hud 
probably marie up their th fod s ns to the best out for a heart! and the most becoming manner 
of wearing their hair, and any slight variation in the feature such a* years produce, It would 
be quite beyond the power of a Parthian artist to portray, 

Xrxt to the types borne by the coins, come tbc inscriptions on them. Of these the most 
important part by far are the dates* The copper coins of the successors of Crudes often toll 
us in what year they were issued. The letradruehms of the same princes give us still more 
precise information. For on them we find recorded not the year of isoio only, but also tbo 
in unlit. It bus already been stated that the era used by the Part hi jails in dating is that of the 
^eleucidn?, which is reckoned from the 1st of October, 312 n.o* But us the length of this 
vear wa.H regulated, not by the sun, hut by the moon, it is impossible to say with certainty 
and accuracy to whut precise period the Sclcuidd years 20, 1W), and so on belong; we con only 
make the general rule that the Seltfocid year 100 corresponds to porta of 213/12 n.a T and eo 
on with other dates. The Parthian year was divided Into the twelve months, Bins, ApellccuSi 
Audynmus, Peri tins, Dystrus Xanthieus, Artemisia*, Dmsius, Panemus, Lcwms, Gorpiieus, Hyper- 
beretmna, of which the first corresponded roughly with October, and the rest in order with 
the succeeding months of our year. An intercalary month was inserted at intervals In order 
to bring buck the months to their proper season. This was called Embolitinus. 

All the Parthian Kings save Grades and GoterKOS, until wo reach tho tune of Pncorns II. 
and Yologcses I IT., used on their coins only the dynastic name of Araaces. Writers say that 
all tho king* took this name from veneration fur the founder; hut It h clear that Arsaeea 
was only an official title like Pharaoh in Egypt, Coosar and Augustus at Horne, and Czar at 
the present day in Russia. Every king hud in addition a name peeuBjir to him* not a mere 
title like Euergotes and Philaddphus, such ns the Ptolemies of Egypt took, but a real name* 
This they did not use on their coins perhaps because they issued coins in o purely official 
capacity, nor did they always use it in their dealings with foreign nations. But towards the 
cud id the firat century of the Christian era, the Parthian monarchy began to he split up 
among rival princes, each of whom claimed to bo the true representative of the Areacid lino, 
and exercised the supreme power in apart of Western Asia- It was then that the custom arose 
for each, monarch, in addition to the name of A mooes, to place hi 4 more particular name upon 
some of his coins. T say wuw, because for a considerable time after the introduction of this 
custom it tj§ the tetmdrachms only which display tho innovation, the drachma still reproducing 
in their blundered legend the dynastic title only. When this change does reach the drachms, 
the name which is found on them is in every case written^, not in Greek, but in Pehlvi 
characters—a sign that the Greek tongue was no longer understood by the people. 

Tim epithets and titles by which tho Arsacid monarch^ distinguish themselves are very 
varied* Indeed, we find the key to the arrangement of the pieces of the first thirteen kings 
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m the variety of their legends* and particularly in ibelr increasing length* and the number 
of titles they comprise. While the first monarch styles himself AF£AKH5 merely, or at 
moat BA3IAEY* APSAKHS* the second adopts the style of BA^IAEYS META** the fifth 
calls himself ©EGHATQP^ the sixth, the first MEtliradatea, becomes BA? 1AEYS BADAEON 
and Efll^ANHI, while the second Phnmtcs Includes among his regular titles those of 
EYEPfETH* EniOANHI and OIAEAAHN. The string of titles goes ou Increasing until 
there is no more room to bo found on the coin. Grades fixed for himself and his successors 
the full royal style to the formula BASIAEY* BASIAEQN AP£AKH£ EYEPrETm AIKAtO* 
EniGANH? OEAEAAHN, which style ia> with a few exceptions, regularly maintained to the 
end of tiie dynasty. It would be misleading to press too fur the epithets selected by each 
monarch. Such terms as Philadelphia and Philopator certainly have a meaning* and are tstsi 
applied at random; but others, like Theos, Sikator and Epi phones, were probably adopted 
quite Ioo^elv* In most instanced from the usage of contemporary Kings of Syria, Ractrio 
or Armenia. Of BASIAEYS META? and BAStAEY* SASlAEflN I have already spoken, 
and GiAEAAHN is the only mtoresting epithet which remains* This Is introduced first in 
pieces struck by Greek cities under Parthian rule, and by degrees adopted on all coins. It 
shows ns how desirous the Arsacid ruler* were to conciliate to themselves the good opinion of 
the great Greek cities scattered through their domains, which probably furnished the greater 
part of their revenue. Having no civilization of their o\vn t nor even a language at all suited 
to the intricacies of civilized life* the rude conquerors tried to adopt the language and the 
culture which had already, in the century which followed Alexander, made extensive inroads 
into Central Asia. The Greek tongue and Greek fetters were to them what the French tongue 
and the French literature were to Frederick the Great of Prussia, or, to mention a still closer 
parallel, the Latin tongue and Latin literature to the Goths and Franks of the eighth century, 
I have given below a table of the titles assumed by the respective kings, and of the sources 
whence probably they are derived. The letters and uiimogmims which appear sometimes on 
the obverse, but more often ou the revere of the coins, deserve serious attention. It has of 
Lite years become the custom to suppose that the monograms so usual on nil coins of the 
Dbdochi can l>e resolved into the names of mint-cities where they were i^ued* General 
Cunnmghom, in particular, hud made elaborate efforts to read the monograms which appear 
ou the lkctrian coins, and professes to have found in them the names of most of the cities of 
Hactrrn mid the Punjab, As I have here no space to cxiunme the method of this writer 
or discus his result;?, I must content myself with referring to a very able article by -I. 
CbalKSuillet* in the Itcvuo XLimisiiiatique for 1867* page 3H2. I entirely agree with M, 

Chabouillct that there arc but few cities, such as Odets us, Patm, and Pandrtdtts, which ;l re 
known to have placed on their coins a monogram to represent their names, and that In these 
cases the monogram was a sort of recognized symbol or anna of the town* mid not a mere 
invention of the die-sinker. Rut to suppose that a monogram hi the field of a coin usually 
represents the name of the mint whence it was issued, is to go altogether beyond the evidence. 
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M. Chnbouillot is clearly right In saving that these monograms arc usually merely the private 
mark of a magistrate or a contractor, and not intended to he decipherable to any one except 
himself* But even If they riid contain the names of cities, it would he quite hopeless to attempt 
to read them, a monogram being a thing by nature most obscure and ambiguous. It can 
nearly always be read in three or four ways, and may often, by means of a little ingenuity, 
be made? to represent anything the interpreter chooses, 

I would divide the letters and monograms which occur on Parthian coins into four classes. 
The first class comprises those which occur on the obverse or head aide of the coins of 
rhmates I. and Mithradutes I., and of those princes only* On some of these an entire word, 
or at least great part of one* appears, and tempts one to a conjecture* NI^AK may stand 
for Nisom in Media. TAM for TambmXj PA for Ragm, SY for Syrinx: all these cities being 
situate within what were probably Hie territories of Phmates. The other letters and the 
monograms of this class 1 shall not attempt to interpret. 

The second class occurs on tho reverse of a small class of coins* usually given to 
intimidates 1., of distinctively Greek work and peculiar types. They are represented on Plate 
II. Nos, 1 and 2, These monograms ore peculiarly distinct, and are three in number, )£p 
and . These monograms, if they represent places, must signify three cities quite near to¬ 
gether* und it may seem more than a fortunate coincidence that near Sekncia, by the Tigris, 
wore three cities of Greek origin, bearing the names of Artamita, Charax and Phylace. 

The third dura comprises the letters and monograms which are found on the reverse 
of many coins, from the time of Phruates II. onwards to that of Tbtogeses I. Of these 
one, a . dfK-^ certainly mtuiid for a city, for it k found in connexion with the word HOAIS* 

Iflt w and which appear on the money of a succession of rulers, from the time of 

o 

Mithradafcg II. onwards, probably also represent cities. But I am quite unable to prove 
to what city any one of the four belongs, and 1 fear to indulge in mere conjectures. Other 
monograms borides these occasionally occur, but none which cau be interpreted with probability. 

The fourth class; consists of the first four letters of the Greek alphabet* which begin at 
the time of Goteraes, to ho placed on the obverse of tetradr acinus, behind the head of the 
monarch. Tlie intent of those letters is quite obscure. 

Even a superficial study of Parthian coins will bring to light the fact that they may bo 
divided under every reign Into two classes. Tho first class consists of the tcfradrachms* and 
a certain number of copper coins, notably those hearing ns type tho figure or the head of a 
city* The second class consists of the drachms and obols, with the greater part of the 
copper coinage. The coins of tho first class exhibit more care and a higher civilization than 
tbo>o of the second. The types exhibit higher art, and show more variety of Idea, und the 
inscriptions are notably written with fur greater dearness and correctness. On the drachms 
the Greek letters have become by the reign of Gotoraea, nr oven before that, quite debas'd and 
unintelligible, luring evidently executed by a die*rinkar who could not read them. From tho 
ordinary coppar ©OHM all legends have disappeared, and are replaced by a mere square or 
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circle of dots, But the totmdraehms, and those pieces of copper which bear the head or 
figure of a city, call be rend to the Inst, and were unquestionably produced in cities where 
the Greet tongue was by no means dead. This class of coina, too, bears, in all cases, dates 
according to the era of the Scleueidce, while very few drachms of the Parthian Kings bear 
a data The two series X have mentioned run parallel to one another, touching at but few 
poinl*, so that it often is by no means easy to he sure with which tetradraehins some of the 
later drachms ought to ho -classed ; the portrait is the only point in which the two series 
meet, and the notions of portraiture possessed by the artists of the tctradnichms differ entirely 
from those possessed by the artists of the drachms. 

It has long been conjectured, and I think rightly, that the tetrodnrnhms and civic copper 
were minted at some of the great Greek cities of Central Ask, such m Seleueia and Chants, 
while the drachms were the State coinage of the Parthian Empire, and struck wherever there 
was a Parthian garrison. On almost all the tetradrachum the King does not appear alone, 
lie is usually in the act of receiving a palm or wreath from a female figure who wears a 
mural crown, and holds a sceptre or a cornucopia?, and who clearly represents the mint 
city itself. 

I have already mentioned the fact that some of the later drachm* bear a legend which 
is not Greek. Two letters of this language occur on the coins of Sanahares, at the loginning 
of the Christian era T and about a century later the reigning monarch.** names in full appear 
so written with the title Mulka or King.* The resemblance of the characters in which these 
legends arc written to the Sassuniun-Persian letters attracted long ago the attention of the learned, 
and M. tie Ia>ngperier rend them on that analogy. Similar characters are found on a host of 
smaller coins, which used to be called sub-Parthian, and which are of somewhat doubtful 
attribution. These I have entirely passed by, considering that the reading of them would be 
too uncertain, and not feeling myself competent to decide between the widely varying opinions 
of the Persian scholars in the matter. I treat, therefore, not of the coitus of Parthian 
satraps, except where they hear tlio name of the Great King Arsaces, hut of the regal coins 
of Parthia only. 


IT. PARTHIAN COINAGE. 

AasucEs I., IL Aesaceo—Tuudates I. 

Hate L I- Ole. Head of Alices L in helmet. round winch us tied royal diadem*. 

Jfrr. APSAKGY. Arsacea wearing helmet and cloak, seated r. on omphalos, holding bow. 

Drachm* h.M. TTt. 5!h2, 


I. 2 . [Oil?. Similar*] 

lire. BA23AEQS AP1AKOY. Same type; in ex. H-j, 
Drachm- B.Mh Wt. 6 d' 4 . 


□a*£OfXH 


i 
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und Western Asia gpncriillv. This is possibly but w r e must not forgot that wo have bore only 
the very worthless testimony of Moses for tho existence of Aubjrsaces, and further that thin 
testimony is contradicted by the language of Strabo. The most probable supposition is that 
these coins were issued by ^ome Greek cities* in spec ml honour of Mithradatcs - some cities 
which he hud spared after conquering them p or winch had voluntarily submitted to him. The 
portrait of the King is indeed varied \ but the general outlines are not irreconcilable, and 
we must make allowance for the superiority of Greek work. There seems to be some reason 
for supposing all these pieces to have boon issued in or near Babylonia, for I have above shown that 
the mint-monograms on them seem to point to a group of cities near Churns, The type of 
Henkles is adopted in compliment to the Parthian legend which represented the Greek hero 
a* the ancestor of their race. 

Class f is composed of coins usually given to a very early Arsacid, 1 have one reason fur 
nnnoring them hither which scents to me of the greatest weight. The type of Mb. 4 is 
closely, oven slavishly* copied from the coins of the groat Eucratidea, King of Bactria. The 
resemblance is so close, and it is so certain that a Parthian King would adopt a Greek type, 
not a Greek a Parthian type* that I regard it us entirely certain that these coins were issued 
while Euc rat ides was King of Bactria, Now Justin states clearly that Eucratides began his 
reign at the same time as Mithradutes of Parthiu. The coins of chms f then full within the 
reign of Mithrodntm. The jjortnut on the first four* Nos, 3-6, does not seem to be that of 
Mithradnfcs, although there is a certain distant rcj^emblance; but I am inclined to think that 
the second portrait on No, 7, that in the Scythian head-dress, represents Mithnidatea, I should 
have been inclined to suppose that die first portrait wus that of ViiLirsaces, but that, according 
to our accounts, Valarsaee* ruled in the western part of Partbia, while these coins have an 
unmistakably Bactrim iiuge. They may have been issued by Bauasis, whom Mithradntes 
wet over Media, or by some other of his many satraps. 

AitMtEsTIL PnujLirm U. 

Plata IE. B. Okv. Head of FIs mates I. diademed 

Jin 1 . BAt\AEQi M Ef A AO Y AP£AKOY GEOnATOPG* EYEPrETQY E!1!0A- 
NOY^ ddAEAAHNQE. Aikucch ftc-ated i\ on t lire tie holding bow ; above , 

Ttlretiirathm* B.1L YTt. 

0. Ob r< Ab kt 

BASIAEOI MErAAOY APIAKOY 0EGriATOFOS EYEPfETOY* Alices 
seated r 

Drain. B.M. Wti 60‘3. 

Obv. As last. 

j Err. Same inscription. Horse trotting r* 

B.M. M 65. 


10 , 
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Plate II. 11. 0& r. As last, 

fitF* Same mssriptiam Ar*ace-j seated r.: to r. KATASTPATEf A written downwards. 

Drachm* B.M. Wt, 55'5. 

13* (£>5e. As last). 

Jiff* As Iitsiti but legend to r. TPAEIANH. 

Drachm. BJK* Wt bl‘9* 

Varieties >—Of No. 3, on rev. various monograms ^| = B h etc. £F.O.). Of No. 11, legend fOPQY 
KATASTPATElA (Paris). Of No. 12, legend MAFTIANH (Berlin). Of No. 10 p typo of copper, elephant 
r. £BAL) - legend of copper as that of tetmdruchin*, typo horse (P-O.). 

* 

The attribution of these coins is, I believe, undisputed- The title f h&jrar6p well suits 
Phraates, ns we have reason to suppose, from the words of Trogtis Poiupeius* that Mithmdates 
hia father assumed the title The three legends Kjl r/tcrTparem p Mapyiaviy and Tpa^tavy 

are an vet unexplained. The word fOPOY* in connexion with the first of these, is vouched 
for bv good authority; otherwise I should have been inclined to suppose it the mere remains 
of a previous striking, such remains being on Parthian drachms as much the rule us the 
exception. The word Knraa-partia does npt occur in the lexicons, and is very doubtful 
Greekj if we attach to it the meaning of expedition, the particle Kara being quite superfluous. 
Mapyuiv^ which J)r. von SoUet first found on a coin, is the undoubted name of a province. 
Tp&gmrf must also from its form be a geographical namc p although I do not find It in the 
Geographers. I am therefore tempted to believe tlmt KuratrrpeiTda also must he a geographical 
term* the name of some small town or station probably founded by Phrantes or his predecessor. 

Aesaces Viil. Artasato * II. 

Plate II. 13, Oh r- Head of Artabanti* 1. wearing helmet with liom nt rid.- and foreparts of '-•tags around* 
bound round it diadem* 

Dm BAS1AEQ* MEPAAOV APiAKDY ©EOHATOPOI NIKATQPOS- Amces 
seated r* 

Drathm* B.M* YTt. 63-7. 

13. ftfe As last, 

AW. Bams laser. Nike r. with wreath and palm. 

Ii.lL JE 6. 

15. Ohr. An last. 

Jfrp. Same inser, Club. 

B. M . * 5. 

Varieties 1 Type of copper, Pegasus r. (B.H.}. 

I postpone the question of the attribution of these coins until I come to the coins of 
Mithrodates IIL f where I annex a short dissertation. The only matter which calls for 
remark h the very peculiar form of the helmet of this and the succeeding king, 

5 
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Plate L 3. Ohe. SimlUr. 

far. BAUAEili M EF A AO Y AFSAKQY. Same type*. 

Drachm, Di\ Imtoof-Bluiaicr. Wt 54. 

I + 4. Gist* Similar. 

Ra‘ m Sutuo mscr. euhI type. At feet of king, tflftL 
Drachm , B M. TVt. 

X. 5. 06®, Similar. 

Same mserv and type, 

IL1L Wt>4 

Varieties o! No. 3:—In Sold J. of rav. 0 (MIL)* In eac, of rev. m £P.O0« 

I Lave not divided the corns which I attribute to Tmdates from those which I give to 
Arsnces, because it is impossible to separate finally the former from the latter class. The 
portrait presented on all Eve corns is that of the founder of the dynasty; but it is scarcely 
to be believed that the first Ar«ices should, in his short reign of two years, have adopted on 
his coins first the title of King* and then that- of Great King. As it ^cis Xiridotes i^ho 
first extended the bounds of the Parthian Empire beyond the limits of Parthia proper, and 
met the Kings of Syria in open battle, I regard it aa almost certain that Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of 
the plate were issued by him, and that he retained from a motive of respect his brother k 
portrait on all his coins. It Is indeed by no means impossible that No, 2 may also have 
been struck by Thridatcs, and No. 1, which is of great rarity, may he the only coin kstied by 
Arsaccs himself* But certainty is not attainable in this m m many other questions of 
Parthian numismatics. 


Aumrgw II [. AmiUltW L 

Plate I. 6. He ad of Artabann* 1 diademed : border of reels mil beads. 

far. BAMAEQf MEPAAOV APIAKOY. Arowca seated r. an wnphulos. 

Drachm. R.M. Wt. 55" fi, 

7. As hut . 

Gboi. BJkL Wt a. 

&, Obr. As last 

far- Some inscr. Morse r. trotting. 

It.M. & 

The diffimdty of arranging the coins of the first thirteen Arsacidm is proverbial* As I 
have departed somewhat widely from the wisdom of my predecessors* I must give from time 
to time a sketch of iny reasons for my attributions* Therefore I devote two brief discussions, 
one under Phimtca L, one under Alithradates III., to the justification of the new order. 


THE PASmiAX COINAGE. 
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A BJLUTES IV. rHEiirATES. 

Plato I. 9. O&r. Head of Pbruapates L, diademed. 

Rti, BA£1AEfl£ MErAAOY APSAKOY $IAAA£A4>OY. Araaces Boatedr. on omphalos. 

Draehni. B.H. Wt, 59* 

10. Obv. As last; behind A 

Re e. Some legend with ftlAEAAHNOS added. Same type; in ox, EKP (year 125). 
Driiehtn. Ii.M. Wt. 61. 

11. Obr. A# last. 

Ret. BAtlAEfK MErAAOY AP1AKOY. Hone r. trotting. 

B.M, M -76, 


Varieties: — Of No. 9, on obr. PA (BTL). Of No, 11, on obr. men. of No. 10; rev. Horn's bead (P.O.), 

The attribution of the coins of Pkraapatcs is rendered certain by the occurrence of a date, 
the year 125 of the Bcleucid era, or B.c, 1SB-7. Of the title Philadelphus we can say nothing, 
because wc are totally ignorant of his relations to his predecessors, contemporaries and suc¬ 
cessors. The important epithet Philhellcn here first occurs, and was evidently conferred upon 
the king by some Greek city, grateful for favours past or to come. But its occurrence here 
is exceptional; the Parthian kings had probably scarcely learnt as yet the importance of the 
favour of their Greek subjects. 

Asm, era V. Fuxuxeh I. 

Plate L 12. Obr, Head of Fhimtes r, diode toed: border of reels and bends. 

Ret. BASIAEQi: AP£AKOY. Apollo seated L on omphalos, holds bow and arrow; to L 

mon. in ex. BA : border of dots. 

Tdradraehm. Berlin. Wt 251 "5. 


10 . 


Olr. Head of Etautas L, beard thicker; behind TAM. 

Ret. BA£IAEQ£ MErAAOY APSAKOY ©EOnATOPO*. 
nholoa. 

1 Brathm, B.1L Wt 64- - 


Arsacea afl&tcd r. on om- 


14. 


15a 


An Ieurt p no mmt-Wters. 

Oheh B.M, Wt 9^ 

As 1 isst. 

Rm. BA5IAEOS MErAAOY APSAKOY. Hoth* r. trotting 

B.3I. M -6, 


16. Obv. As last 

JBw. As laat 0EOF1ATOPGS added to legend, 

B*1L M*e. 

Varieties of No, 18On obv. nuafr-lnttom NJSAK-; A, A (BJL); £YP; MH (P.O.). 
type of rev. Elephant, r- 


Of No. 16, 
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I have adopted, after some hesitation, Dr. von Ballet's opinion as to the unique tetm- 
drachm, chietfy on the grounds of iconography, I do not think it can be disputed that if 
this coin belong to my Parthian King, it must belong to him who Issued the drachm No. 13, 
which I shall presently prove to belong to Phraates. And it seems improbable that a piece 
bearing the name Arsaccs should belong to any but a Parthian King. Ihe only other visible 
possibility is. that it was issued by one of the Arsacid monarch* of Armenia ; but there » 
no ground for Ton Prokcsch-Osten + s conjecture, who gives it to Demetrius IL of Syria, 
If the piece be Parthian, it is quite exceptional, and must issue from a mint which* having 
only just ceased to strike money for the Sdeucid Kings, and falling into the power of the 
Partin mis* transferred type and style to the conqueror. Of the letters and monogram X can 
give no account. I have above conjectured the mint letters which appear on drachms of this 
King to represent Taiubnix, Ilkngii? r and feyriiis, with other uncertain cities,. 

The coins of Tiridates are fairly certain ; so are those of IDthradetes I. Pet ween 

these two Kings there intervene Artabanus L, Phraapates, and Phruntes L Now the 

coins which precede Hithradittos are marked off from those which follow him by one clear 
distinguishing murk; in the former class the King is always seated on the omphalos of 
Apollo* in the latter alwUji on a throne with four legs and a back. The legends also of the 
former cIels^ are shorter and simpler. The prc-Jlithnidatic cLl*-* of coins presents us with 
three distinct types of heads (besides that appropriated to the Er*l and second Arsaees) to 
correspond to Artubauus, Phruupotea, and Phmates. It only remains to static which portrait 
belongs to which King. The coin which bears the date of the Seleueid era 125, a date 
which falls in tlae middle of the reign of Phraopates, leaves us no doubt as to the attri¬ 
bution of the class of coins which War the same head as appears on the dated coin [Plate I. 
9-11). My attribution of the coma (12-16) to Phraiites is supported by weighty reasons. 
The fabric of these pieces is closely iiko the fabric of MiLhmdutes' corns; the Lair of the 
two EbgV ia alike. There are two reasons better still. With the coins which I give to 
Phraates goes the earliest Parthian tetradruehun Tctnidrqchms of Jlithrudfltea a to not un¬ 
common, and it is more reasonable to suppose that throe coins were introduced by the pre¬ 

decessor of Mitliradfltes, and continued by him, rather than that they were introduced by 
some earlier prince, and then for a time discontinued* Finally, the monograms and names of 
mint cities which appear on the set of count which I am discussing, are continued under 
Mithradatro, Only Mi thru dates and the King who issued ihese coins adopted the custom 
of placing the an me of the mint on the obverse of their pieces, behind the royal effigy ; 
therefore the conclusion is almost irresistible that Jlitbrndntro rad the King who issued throe 
coins reigned consecutively; in other words, that these corns were issued by Ph ran tee. Hitherto 
they have usually been ascribed to Artabanus L 

The remaining portrait belongs to Artal>anus. 

If the ieriro of coins be arranged as I have arranged them, rad the eye be passed from 
one to the other in regular order, a gradual development of style will he observed throughout. 


THE PAETHlAN COINAGE. 
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And one oilier interesting indication will appear. There in u peculiar stylo n£ border, com¬ 
monly tidied, the reel and bead border* which I bare ascertained from a study of the coins 
of the Soleucidm to appear first in Syria nearly about the year iu.\ 225-4, just before the time 
of Antiochua the Great* This peculiar border appears in a pronounced manner on the coins 
which I attribute to Artubanus I r# who was contemporary with Antiuchus. In the time of 
Phr-inputes it lmd already fallen out of use; thought us we ahull see* BOthradatea revived it 
in a few of his coins, but not on hie usital drachma* which* like the coins which I give to 
PhnmEes, have the usual border of dots, 

Arnhem VT. lirrnitAEATEa 1. 

(a}+ With diadem. Title — fiatriXd*; 

Plate I. 17* Oh, Horuil of Mithradates 1, diademed, 

Jferr. BAS1AEQI METAAOY APfAKOY EillOANCm, Arsaces I. seated r. on om- 
plinlas holding bow; behind . to r. palm, 

Tvtradrachm* Pari^ 

IS. As last, without monogram (ruderStylo). 

Tctradrachm, Berlin. Wt. 227' 6. 

19. As Inet, no monogram or palm. 

Drat&M* Wt. fit. * 


20. Obr . As last; behind Ml. 

Mtm> Sumo inacriptiQiL Bow in and arrow*, 

B .M. ^ 


21. 01 f. As lastj, no mint-letters. 

Jfer. Same tis.^riptson, Nike r, holding wreath and palm, 

B.M. £ *«■ 


£2. As lastp behind A, 

Jiff, Sujne imscripliom Horse's head r. 

b*h, Ml, 

Yarictk*:—Of No, 17, on w. TY (Berlin). Of No, 19, on obr. fft, jtE- (j& **d other monograms; on 
rev. A (JJ.iT.), j^ r etc, 01 Nob. 21. 22, types of copper, horse r, numogrmus of copper on obv on rev. Ml. 

(0,) With diadem* Title— 0a 

Plate I. 23-. Oir. Head d Mithiudates L diademed, 

Jkr. BASIAEn* BAIJAEQN MET AAOY APSAKGY ErihbANOYS. Amces seaUd 
r. on tArpwif holding bow, 

Itrachm* B.M. Wt. 65 4. 
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Plate I. 24. Oit. As lust; behind f^p, 

Ret. Same Ln&tr,. Horse’s HeiuI r. 

B.M. M 85. 

Varieties:—Types of copper, Pegasus r,, bow in case; mint-leLtors on copper Ml, 

R 

fa)- With helmet. Title—jSatfAiw; 

25. flip. Head of Mitbradntes 1. wearing helmet, on the aide of which, star; ontrido it, diadem. 
Set. S AS IAEA* BASlAEftN META AO V APSAKOY EnWANOYS. Arsaeas seated 
r. on (Amtt holding bow* 

* Drachm. B,M. Wt. 63*4. 

2(5, As lust, 

Drachm, B.M. Wt. 04 I. 

21- Ohe Similar toad j beliinfi . 

Em r. Same moot* Nike r. holding wreath and palm. 

Bit MB, 

%*arietica :—Typm of copper, Pegasus club. 


( 8 ). With helmet. Tit]e—€V€py enj? tpilUWtiv. 

28, Oh. Head of Mithrarhitcs? 1. wearing helmet bound with diadems 

lb»> BASJAEO* BASfAEGN APSAKGY EYEPEETQY AlKAiOY KM 4>IAEAAHNOt 

Axsaces seated r, on throne holding bow. 

Drachm* B.H, Wt, 63. 


(tf). GREEK FABRIC* Doubtful class. 

Plato IX L Oh, Reid of a King r. dinL: border of reolo and boads* 

Rcr. BAltAEQ^ MIErAAOY APSAKOY OIAEAAHNOS. Heraklea L holding wrnecup 
and club ; over urm lion's akin- in field L jjts in or- TOP (year ITS). 

TetrfldracAm. B.M. Wt, 24 8‘4, 

2. Oh, Aihut. 

X,t. BASIAEOS MEfAAOY APSAKOY. Zeus seated L holding eagle and sceptre, ^ 
and TOP aa before. 

Drachm, BJI* Wt, 51-4, 

Varieties;— Of Ifo. \, tv*. $ TOP. AOP, XP (two latter B.M ). Of So. 6, mr. XP (B.M.) and $ {P.O,}. 

{£). BAOTEUJS ISSUE ? Doubtful class. 

Hate XL 3s ffimd of a King r- diademed: border of reels and boad*. 

Her. BA1IAEG1 MEfAAOY APSAKOY. Arsaces seated r. 

Drsckm. B.M, Wt. 62-8. 
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riutc II. 4. Obtf. Same head; no border. 

Sn. BAJIAECl* MErAAOY APSAKOY, The Dioscuri on horseback charging r. 

B.M. M ri. 

A, Obt. [As Inst]. 

Ret. Same inscr. Elephant r. 

B.M. M l'l. 

6, Obr. As last. 

Am. laser, obscure. Kike in quadriga r. 

B.M. M -75. 

7. Qhr. Head of King t. dkd. , 

Rep. BA? IA EOS MErAAOY APSAKOY. Mead of a king i. with a long beard, in 
Scythian helmet. 

Obol. B.M. Wt. 10*2. 


VarietiesOf Xos. 4-6, type* of copper, bow in case, horse’s bend x., fly, Kike r. bolding wreath {all 
B.M.). Of Ho. 7, same type* and legend in copper (jE -65, B.M,). 

The attribution of classes a, & 7 ■» fairly certain. Some writers have indeed supposed 
that the head, of class a, usually with short round beard, is not the same os the head of 
class {3 with long beard. But Mithrudutcs had n long reign, and many changes may have 
been made in the coinage. When he adopted the title ^s«Xw 5 ^s*diow, he allowed on 
■ entirely fresh portrait of himself to appear on his coins, showing him as a more mature man. 

* I think that no one denies the head wearing helmet of class 7 to be the same us the diademed 
bead of class /3. Of this helmet I hare spoken above. 

* It is difficult to believe that the coins of class <5 were issued by this King. The titles 
tvepytTTft and &«urto? do not again appear on the Parthian coins for a long while to come, 
and the portrait of the King presents some modification. I have little doubt that these pieces 
were struck after the death of Mithrudutcs, either during on interregnum, or by some prince 
too modest to wish to place his own effigy ou his coins. But to attempt to define their period 
more closely would he nothing but guess-work; so that they are best placed last among the 
coins of Mi thru dates. The title evefr/er^ waa introduced by Ptolemy III. of Egypt; that 
of hrau; bv Aguthoclca of Bactrim Both titles, therefore, are ns early as the third centurj 
i*c., and there is no reason why Mithrudutcs should not have adopted them as well as any of 
his successors. 

The silver coins composing class c have caused a great deal of discussion. Their date is 
fortunately fixed by the letters in their exergues to b.c. 140-138, a period which well agrees 
with the general style of the coins. This period certainly falls within the reign of Mithra- 
dates; but, on the other hand, the head of the coins differs decidedly from tho usual head of 
the grout Parthian, Count von Prokesch-Osten has maintained that the pieces belong to 
ValnntattESj whom, according to Moses of Chorenc, Mithrudutcs established os King in Armenia, 
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Mmnm 

Plate II. IS, Ob r. Head of Hi merits r. slightly boarded, wearing diadem. 

Xa*. BAfJAECK MEPAAOY APSAKOY NIKHOQPOY. Nike 1- holding wreath and 
palm; m ex- 0C1P (year IBS). 

ihratat. TO* Wh 56"6* 

1 have already spoken of the place held by Him eras in Parthian history, and imve shown 
that ho whs reckoned a king, and that he was pat down in the early part of the reign of 
31 ithra dotes II L Both these facts, which ore made known to us by the writers, are further 
confirmed by this unique and interesting coin Brat published by Count von Prok&sch-OstOT, 
The date proves that it was struck in the first year of the reign of Mithmdates II., and so 
makes the attribution certain, while the style of the head corresponds very well with what 
we know ns regards both the age and the character of Himeru^. Ita type in that of a mam 
of about twenty years of ago* and of a sensual and callous turn. The likeness to the head of 
young Nero Is striking. As it was the first aet of Molon and of Timor thus* when they 
revolted against the SeleuckL kings to strike money bearing their own type** so we need 
not he surprised that their example was followed under parallel circuiiMuiiccs by this young 
llyreaninn Greek. 

A ftftAfTTa LX, SlEtniLin.iTrs II. 

(*), With diadem. 

Plate II. 17. Head of 3THhradatcs 1. dind. 

R*t. BAtlAEfM METAAOY APSAKOY EYEPrETGY EHMANOYf KAS <MA- 
EAAHNOS, inues seated r. on throne holding Low ; above 

ArotariH' B.M. Wt. 1992. 

■* 

Lft. Ohi\ As last. 

jfov* Soma itk*£T. without KAL Same type; m field r* [^). 

Drachm. B.3I. ^t. 02 r 2. 

Varieties of No. IS, monogram* on nrr, Jp, fP" p (B,H.) P (P.G.)* Types of copper, Pegasns, horse 

r.# horse's head r., with monograms of (BJL), 

03). With helmet, 

19. Obv* Head of Mithrodatei L in helmet with ho m at ride and foreparts of stags around. 

IU c, BAflAEm MEfAAOY APfAKOY 0 EOY EYEPrETOY EFSIOANOYS <h!A* 

EAAHNOl Hithrodutra seated 1. holding eagle and sceptre; behind, a City p wearing 
murul crown nod bolding sceptre, crowning him* 

Titradnxbm. T,0. Wt. 2316, 
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Mute 11. 20, 


Obr. Aa Inst. 

Jfer, Some inscr. without 0EOY. 

Drachm* 


Arsace* seated r. ■ to I. 
R1L Wt. 61-2. 


21. As last, monogram Jf* 

B.M. Wt* 61'4. 

22+ 0&p. Aa lost, no monogram. 

lift. Saeuhj- inscr,, Horse r. 

B.iT. .E 65, 


Varieties!’—Of Nos. 20-21 p monograms on rev. fP|, etc, (B3L). 

0 

Beni r. 


Of 2fo* 22, type of copper, 


horse's 


(y). Doubtful dana* 

23 . Obr* Head of n King I. in helmet, on the side of which a trefoil ornament* round it diadem, 
/frr. BASIAE0S MErAAOY APIAKOY EYEPrETOY EHI0ANOY* 01AEAAHM03■ 

Amees seated r. 

Drachm, JOL Wt. 57'3 + 


24. Ob r. Head of a Kin^ 1. in helmet, on the side of which a trefoil ornament, and round the 
edge balls ; behind, anchor. 

JKfs. As Inst, 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. G3, 

Question of attribution postponed. It Is interesting to note in Xo. 10 the assumption of 
the title iJflJsy a title first taken in Asia, I believe* by Antfochus II. The type also of this 
coin presents an interesting innovation. The reigning King henceforward usually takes, on 
tetrudraekms* the place of the founder of the dynasty, and appears either in the attitude of 
Zeus Aetephoros of the coins of Alexander the Great, or, more frequently, in the act of 
receiving a wreath or a palm from a city personified m female form. The founder keeps his 
place on the drachms, 

Alices X. Bduxboces. 

Plate III. 1. Air. Head of Sinatmwfl 1 + in helmet, on the side of width star, bound with diadem, 

J&p. BAStAEOS MErAAOY AP3AKOY AYTQKPATQPQE OIAOHATOPOI EHI- 
0ANOY1 01AE A AH NOS* Alices L seated r + on throne balding bow; in front A. 

Tdrairachm* Berlin. Wt 20 &-A 


2. Ob ?. As lost. 

2?«\ As hist, without A, 

Dr^hm. B.H. Wt 62 A 

3. Ghe, As last. 

ifrf* Same inscr. Horse's bend r. 

B.H. M *55* 


Variety:—type of copper, horse r. 
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xmnmkTL qejent^lxa* 


These coins have usually been attributed to Artabanus II.; for my reasons for traxupofliiig 
them «oe further om The title avroKparwp appears here for the first time on Parthian coins, 
and only once agam, on a coin given to Piiraates IY. It was most probably adopted by 
Shutiroccs, who was a contemporary of Sulk's great conquests in the East, as the equivalent 
of the Roman Dictator 1 . 


AMiftfi X. PlfiAiTK III. 

(<*}* Full-face. 

Plate III, 4* Qhv. Hoad of Phroatos^ fating dlad. 

BASIAEflS MErAAOY APCAKOY OEOnATOPGS EYEPrETGY ElllOA- 
NOY£ 0IAEAAHNO& Arsacos seated r, ; in trout 
Drachm* B.M, Wk 62*8* 

5 . 0 £t. As last. 

Itec. Snotc laser.* KA1 before <PlAEAAHNO£ + Homo r* trotting 

R.H. ^E-7, 

6. (Mr, Ai hurt. 

1Uv. Same inscription. Elephant r. 

Jii -5. 

Ysris-tHtf of Xo. 4, KAl Sometimes inserted in inscriptions before the last wii-hl, the monograms fpf t 
etc., appear. Tjpo of copper* Nile r. (B.H.). 

(/B)* Side-face. 

7. Oir. Head of Phnatcj L, diail + 

Jfrr. BAllAECtf JVIErAAOY APIAKOY OiAGnATOFO* EYEprETOY EflEGA- 
NGY£ 01AEAAHNGS. Araaccs I. seated r. on throne, holding bowj la front BA 
Ttfradrwhm. 1\0* Wf. SMI. 

8. Qbc. As last, 

Dec. Same m«r. Air-arcs seated r. f in front f^]. 

Drachm* I>.M. Wt, G2, 

9 + G&t, Sumo head; behind, Kike placing wreath on it* 

Bee. Same iuser. Horse j. trotting. 

B.M. JE-7 

10, As hut, type, Xikc r. 

B.M. M *55. 

Varieties:—Of JTo. 7, monogram on rev. f-P Taxis ud P.O.), other monograms. Of Nb. 8, monogram 
on rev. KAl before lost word of hgi'istl (JJ.3L), 

Da thes« coins Nike makes her first appearance in connexion with the head of the 
reigning monarch. This somewhat barbarous idea would seem to be of Parthian origin; at 
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leuflt I urn not aware of any previous coins from which it could bo copied. The custom is 
kept up bv the later Parthian monarch#, and adopted on some of the copper pieces of Augustus. 

A kFurv.t XI. Sli’ruEAoiTKs III. 

Plate III. 11. Oip. Head o£ Hithradates 1. dind., the aetk-onuimcut of beads with clasp in front. 

&H>. BAf lAEflt MErAAOY APSAKOY EIH®ANOYS AIKAIOY QEOY EYflA* 
TOPOi KAI 01A E A A K N Q £. Arsaucs seated r.; La front 
]Jrach m. E JI, Wt* 5S. 

12. Qbv. As last- 

Mn'* isacae iuser* without KAl- Horea r. standing. 

B.iL M '7* 

13, Qb?+ Same head ; behind, star* 

QAflAEM BAHAEQN APMKOY MEfAAOY AIKAIOY ERIOANOY^ 
©EOY EYHATOPOl OIAEAAHNOl Elephant r. 

BIT- JE ‘65. 


14- As last, typo* elephant's heat! r + 

BX M 5. 

Varieties:—Of flu drachm No. 11 there are numerous varieties, not of type, but of legend. Of these the 
principal aro t the legend of No. 13, aud the remark a b le variant BA? IA E YO N TO? B A? IAEQN AP£A KO Y 
EYflATOPO? AlKAlQY Eni<DANOY£ KAI ^lAEAAHNOi, mint Jf (B.M!.), The monograms on theee 
drachms are K* fP| [all BJI.) and others, Y.riefu- of No- 12, type of rev B horsed bead r, (B.M.). Of 
i a-H type of rev. Pegasus r + with or without monugnitii fP 1 (E-IE), 

Ti these coins were issued by Greek cities or princes* it would be interesting to inquire 
what was the occasion of the introduction of the participle ^nenXeiW, or the force attached 
to it. But it seems probable that among the barbarous Partliimis it is Introduced as a mere 
variety in expression, with no meaning different from that con tinned in We have 

in the same way the word TvfmvpQvvrvs on the pieces of the barbarous king Hem us Num. 
Chron. toL xiv H p. 161)* Like modem barbarians, those of old liked to odd to the 
length of words, merely for the sake of having them long* On the piece? of Mitkradates 
generally, and many of those of Orodes, the legend pursues a devious course all about the 
coin, so that it sometimes takes several minutes to discover where words begin and where 
they end. It is exceedingly difficult to put into exact form the considerations which have 
influenced me m my arrangement of the coins of the VIII*—XI, Arsuees* and those which 
I give to the early part of tho reign of Orodcs, The varieties of style and treatment which 
lead the eye cannot be fully ecnmiumeated even by word of mouth, far less by writing. 
However the attempt must be made. 
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NtJinSMATA ORIENTAL! A, 


I have above observed that king Mnaskires has to bo ignominious!v expelled from the 
list of monarchy into which, indeed, he ought never to have been admitted, and that we 
have no reason to suppose that any one intervenes between Mithrudnteg the Second and 
SinatroeeSp or if any one, it was probably only a temporary usurper. The number of kings 
who reigned in the period between Hithradates and Orodes is thus reduced from five to four. 
The first point that seemed clear to me was* that the coins usually attributed to Artabaims II., 
Plate III. 1—3, belong really to a later date. Of this the lettering and the type of the reverse, 
both the very surest of signs, convinced me. At first eight the title auwxpamip adopted on 
them would ecera to mark them Out m issued by a monarch, contemporary with Tryphon of 
Syria, who used on his money the style auroKpaTwp, and who reigned about me. 1-10 + This is no 
doubt the reason for which Tryphon's contemporary, Artabamm II., has been hitherto selected as 
the issuer of these coins. But it must he remembered that airro^aTcip is the equivalent of 

the Roman word Dictator. Sulla of Borne, whose name was well known to all the kings of 

the East, became Roman Dictator in the year b,c. SL Sinatvoces ascended the Parthian 
throne five years later. It seems then very natural that Sm at races should have assumed the 
title avToxpaTwp in rivalry of Sulln p and issued the present set of corns. To this argument 
we may add another. 

■J 

The head on the coins PL TTL 1—3 is certainly that of a very aged man, ond ? if it is 
not of Artubanus, must be of Sinatroces, whom we know' from Lucian to have eomo to the 
throne ut an advanced ago. This point being fixed, all the mass of coins after the reign of 

Phraatcs II. and before that of Goodes fall into two classes, of which the class which bear 

a head with long beard fall before* those which bear a head with short beard fall after the 
reign of ftinutroecs. To begin with the former class. There can, I think, he no doubt what¬ 
ever that the diademed hear! of PL IT* 18 is the same portrait as the head in helmet of 
PL II. 20, and as the legend is substantially the same, these coins must have belonged to 
the same monarch, who is doubtless the illustrious MUhradatc* XL With these go the 
tfitrudnichms* PL IL 17 p 19 r the latter of which* with its reading adds to the probability 
of my arrangement Mithradates being more likely than any prince of his time to assume 
divinity* There arc left of the long-bearded type of coins three sets, all of which bear heads 
similar to, but not identical with, that of Mltkradntes. See Pi. IL 13, 23, 24, No* 13 
bears the titles ffeorrarwp and vtwTmp^ tbo former of which ia appropriate to Artabanua II, 
as son of the first Ml th rad a tee* the latter to him as contemporary of Demetrius Nicator of 
Syria. The coinage represented by No, 13 is plentiful and of good metal. For nil these 
reasons It seems to me probable that it should be attributed to Artabauus II, In Nog, 23 
Eiud 24 the helmet of ilithradates and Artabanus h repeated with a variety* a trefoil instead 
of a hom at tbo ride* and not adorned with the foreparts of stags* The portrait on those 
i» also degraded, and the metal usually debased* They represent either the later coinage of 
IL lb relates II. issued at out-of-the-way mints and during a disturbed part of his reign, or 
ekse the money of some ephemeral usurper. 
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The class of coins with short heard remains to be treated of- Writers arc agreed that, 
the fidl-fae© coins Nos. 4—6 arc of Phraates IH. P and I accept their opinion p although the 
reason they give* that Phraates was joint mlcr with his father, and that tho heir to the 
throne is always thus repreae tiled, breaks down entirely. For in the first place, we do not 
know that Phraates was joint ruler with his father; hut secondly. Pa corns, who certainly 
was joint ruler* is always represented side-face. Notwithstanding this* the attribution seems 
a sound one. And tho head which Is turned to the left on coins Nos* - —10 is the same as 
that represented full-face on Nos, 4-fl These sets of comi& then are both ot the same king; 
the slight variety in the legend S^nrurmp and ^jXoiraTmp notwithstanding. And that this 
king is Phraates there can he scarcely a doubt. The remaining coins belong partly to 
Mithmktcs HI. and partly to the early years of the reign of Orodes, before ho had adopted 
a fixed legend. Two main differences divide the coins of these two princes* Th^i first is of 
legend ; Alithrodatea styling himself fco? tinrar^p, and Qrodes These epithets 

perhaps are not very appropriate* seeing that the two combined to assassinate their lather 
Phraates; hut the latter suggests* what has already been surmised, that it was as the avenger 
of his father that Grades professed to take tho field against Mithradutes* while the title of 
fiJrsTiJp may very well have been taken by llithradatcs from his namesake and contemporary 
the great ruler of Pont us (see Table QL). The second difference is of type, liithrsdatcft 
always wear? a jointed torquis with clasp in front* Grades a spiral passing thrice round his 
neck. The portraits are very similar* as we might expect those of two brothers of not very 
different ages to be p hut the lesser differences L have mentioned are sufficient to justify us in 
assuming two kings rather than one to have issued tho series* 

Ausaces XII. Osamas I. 


(a). Early coinage. 

Plate III. 15* f>£r. Scad of Grades 1. iliad*, peck-ornament spiral* 

ifrr, SA^IAEm BAS1AEGN METAAOY APSAKOY KAI KTISTOY. 
Boated r, on throne holding bow. 

Tdradrachm. Berlin. 


Arsaces 


16. 0£r. As last. 

lie f . BASIAEOS BAS I AEON APIAKOY $IAOnATOPOS AIKAIGY EIHtPANOYS 
KAI <tMAEAAHNG*. Arsiees jilt'd r.; to r, fgV 
Drachm* B.M. Wt, 57' 7, 


17, A b last. 

Some ipscTk without KAL Fcgasna r + prancing; beneath, 
BJL JE- 7. 

J&* £Mr. Head of Grades L, behind, Xike crowning him. 

Afrr. Same inecr* Araaees- seated r.; to i\ JfJ 

Drachm. B.M. AYL 60, 
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Plate EIL 19 , Obr. As 1 $sL _ 

/trr. Same imer, Eagle with spread wiaga atnnding r,; m front, 

B.JL JR 6, 

Tuietiw:—Of ifo. IS, monograms on rev |~^. K r etc- Of No, 17, types, hor?e s s head r, p bow case and 
club (B.E.). Of No. 18 r monogram of rev. ^ (PJX)* 

(£J). Later coinage, 

20. Ol r. Head of Crode* 1. diademed, neck-ornament spiral 

Jtt r, BAHAEm BA*1AEON APSAKOY EYEFrETOY ftIKAIGY EfllOANOYI 
Ol AEAAHNOl Arsacea seated r,; in front Jf- 
U/vieAjtnL B.AL Wt- fiS'I. 

21. Oir. As last, 

J&r, Same injcr. Stages head ; on either side 

B.IT. jE -6S. 

22 - (G&b. A? bud.) 

Ai/r, Siitne mmr< C;^tle with four tower?;. 

JUL J-55. 

20. Qb* Same head, behind* crescent (moon). 

( /ier. Same inset. Arsaees aented r. j ili front [0|.J 

JZrachm, B,M. Wt* Gl“6. 

24* Oh f* Same head between star nnd Crescent (sun nnd moon). 

Jfre. As last* mon. fP\ 

Brarfon. E.M. Wt G(h5. 

25, Oh r. Head of Orodea I., on temple, wart 3 between rtar on one side, find star and crescent on 
the other, 

Afdr. An last, mon, anchor in field, 

Drttirhm* B,M + Wt. Gl. 

2£. Similar to lnat f heard longer. 

ifrr. Aa last, mon h anchor in field, 

Erathm. B,H. 5G-7, 

27. £>ir. Head of Orodcf 1 dlad, * wart on temple. 

/^r. BA*[AEQS BA^IAEQN APSAKOY AEKAlOY, Ar-accs seated r,; in font ^ 
ObL B.M, Wt 10. 

28. Ob. As Inst, 

Jtn. BASIAEHS BASIASON APSAKOY OPOAOY. Some type, in front [f. 

ObL P.Oi 
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VarietieaDrtifhms of nil the above types nppeftT with a multitude of monograms. Typos of copper, 
with obv. like Nm 21-22, koree i\ p horso’s head r., stag i\; with obv. like No. 23, horse r T , Niker.; with 
obv. like No, 24, bow in case, eagle r. holding wreathp hereof head. r.; with ubv, like No. 25 t itor, aochor 
nod crescent, tumted head r,j Nike r** holmeted bead r. ? eagle r.; with obv. like No. 2B h deer and eagle* 
tumttid head r. p eagle on amphora mil grapes, ox head and ear of barley; with obv, like No. 27, crescent 
and fftor, palai and anchor, ca$tlo T eagle r. (all B.SL). 

I have seen m diobol of tills king, weight 17 4; obv.* head of Grades L, on forehead wart, in 
front palm ; rev. that of obols twice struck. 

OhooEg I* ixn Facobcs. 

Pinto III. 29. Obr. Head of Grades 1. dioth, without wort, Ix-twoon star an cl crescent. 

Jfrr. BASlAEftS BA* [AEON AP4AKOY GIAEAAHNQS KAf AP3AK0Y DAKO- 
POY* Arsaees seated r. ; behind, anchor, in front . 

Btatkm. BAL Wt. 61-3. 

At}, As last, wart on forehead, 

Bnu&m. B.M + Wt dl + B. 

Pumxuv L 

Plato [V, 1, Oh, Head of Paeorus 1. beardless, duuL ; behind, Nike crowning it. 

Mn, BAS lAEfiS B AS 1 AEON APSAKOY EYEPrETOY AIKAIOY EITI0ANOY* 
Of AE A AH NOS- A reaces seated r,; behind, crescent, in front 7S- 
Jfrto&n* IhM. Wt. $B'l. 

2, Ob r. As Iiist. 

Mw. Tract* of aanie imer* ? Head r. m pilous with short beard ; in front 

BAL M “3o« 

Of the earlier coinage of Grades I have already spoken, and shown how I divide it from 
tho coins of his brother. The tetradrachm No, 15 belongs to a nut uncommon class, which 
have been given in turn to several Kings, But the portrait is exactly the same on this coin 
as on the drachms and copper coins Nos. I (MSI, even to the neck-ornament, which, m I have 
above remarked* is distinctive of Orodes. The title xrbmp suits Or odes belter than any of 
the later Parthian Kings, for in his reign the Empire became consolidated, and put on n new 
footing; or, if the term be taken to mean only that the King founded a new city, who was 
more likely to do this than Grades? Those tetradracbms which are usually given to Orodoe 
I shall show, in speaking of the coins of Tir whiles II., to belong, beyond doubt, to that 
monarch. After the middle of Orodes* reign the legend of the Parthian drachms varies but 
little. The number of mint-monograms Increases largely in this reign, and a number of new 
ones come in, most of which do net again appear. They may have belonged to places in 
Asia Minor and Syria* both of which districts were overrun by the armies of Grades. To 
Asia Minor and Syria, as I conjecture, belong In a special degree the coins which hear the 
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namo, os well as those which bear the portrait of Pacorus, who there took the title of Eing 
by his father’s permission. The portrait on the drachm No. 1 seems to be certainly of 
I'aconis; as to tbo legend on Grades’ coins, I felt inclined to hesitate, as I liave never seen 
n spec Linen with the word Haitdpoi/ clear and unmistakable ; but the reading has long been 
accepted, and I have no sufficient reason for calling it in doubt. It w>ll be observed that the 
words xai Apr^ov begin near the top of the coin behind the seated figure of tbo founder, 
and are continued under that figure. The second head on the copper cob No. 2 would 
seem to be that of some subordinate ruler or feudatory, but this is not certain. 

The anchor which makes its appearance on some of these pieces is doubtless the repre¬ 
sentative of that anchor which the Seleucidic adopted into their arms In consequence of a 
family legend, which also appears on the cobs of Soleucua I. nnd Antioelius I., and which 
was adopted or copied by several of the princes of Central Asia, notably King Kanmaskire& 
and his descendants. The wart, which appears on the forehead of Orodcs, is imitated by 
munv of his successors* 

9 

Aiusace* XI11. PireaATxs IV. 

Piute IV. 3, Ole, Head of Routes L diud,, on forth earl wart. 

JSrr. BAilAERS BAilAEON AFtAKOY EYEPrETOY AIKAIOY EflKUANOYS 
4HAEAAHNO*. Ihtc * - t YfEPBEPE. riuaates stated r., before him Tallas or 
Bourn ? armed holding wreath and sptJtUr. 

Ttfradrackm* B,3L Wt, 327“?, 

4< (Ob r. Afiluit.) 

Ittv. Same imer. Date— OAQQY. FImiates seated r. p before him City L holding 
p:ilui anil cornucopia?* 

Ttlt adrachm, B.JL Wt* 9lJi‘4. 

5. ObCi As lost. 

Jtep, Smooiiuii* Date Ell* OAAiSL Fhmstcs seated L, holding Hiko, who offers him 
wreath and sceptre, 

Tdr$draehm. B.M* WL 2SL 

6. Oh, Same head, Trclind, eagle l* p folding wreath in beak* 

Jfrr, Same imer + Anafire seated t. p behind liiin eugkb holding in beak wreath; in front Tfv 
Dntfhm. Jl.M. Wt. 50 'h5. 

7* Oh. Same bead. 

Traces of &ame m&cr.? Humped bull r.; abate 

8, Obr. Same head, in fnant alar; behind, eagle holding wreath in beat L 

lltv, Sumu mser. inani seated r.; behind, star, in front 

Ifrttkm. B.M. Wt. 5&. 
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TLutc IV,, As lost. 

Iht\ Sumo infer. ? Mule winged figure J,; in front 

BAT, iE i6. 


10. fl O£r. As lust. 

ifrr. Same in^r. Sphinx, r. 

B.SL iE -35. 

IU C?ir + Earno head; in front star and crescent; behind, Nike with wreath 1. 
2W. Inscr. barbarous. Arsoces seated r.; behind, star, in front fFJ. 

DracAm. B.IT. Wt. 59 + 4. 


Oh* Same head; in front star pud crescent ; behind, eagle holding wreath, 
iftfr. Inser. ns Nos, 3—10. Arsaces seated r.; in front 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 50. 

13. Oh. As last* 

Der. Lute Of. Head of City r. wearing turretod crown. 

B.M,. JE *oo. 

14. Oh. A? lest. 

Rev. Inser. as Nos. 3—10. Hoad of queen r. r earing tiara. 

B, 3L *E '4* 

15. Oh. [As last-] 

Rev. Same inser. fa 

It 31. -E 45. 

16. Oh, [AslttSt] 

Rw* Same inser, iEqmtas L holding sealers; in field Jfr r 

B.SL iE-4. 

17. Oh, As last 

Same inaer, ? Janiform mule heath 

Bit jE’M. 

Varieties:—Of No. 0, monograms ton rev., ^ -f- n ^ , and others (B.M.). Of No, 7, types o£ copper 

hor&e + s head, ox-head, with two stars mad orescent 11.11.), Of Xo + 8, monogram on rev. |Jj, X.(B.M.) f'P" 
(P.O.). Of Nos. 0-10 types of Copper, fish r. (B3L), Of No. VI, monogram on rev. |W| ^ (B-lL) + Of 
Nos. 14-17 ty pes of copper, hc*r$e r. and palm, Nike r., term and cadaceaV} winged nude figure r. p stag r. f 
htinch of grupee between cars of barter, winged caduccus, Helios 1 head facing, two cornucopia^ cunthiims 
and star, Artemis. Phoaplioros, sea borne, crescent and star (all B.3L). Of No. 13, on obv. head of Xing 
crowned by Nike, no star or crescent. 

The dotes of the tetradmcbnis in the British Museum begin with 2S5 Apellioue* and close 
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with 288 Xanthlcus. Count vou Prokesch-Oiten begins with 281 Pentium ' iscoati has 
published n coin which bears the same head at an earlier stage, and the date *276 Corpus 
Other coins are known as late as 289 Hyperboreans. On the copper coma 280 is the only 
dote. It seems clear that all these coins were issued hy the some King, and the dates prove 
that this King was Phraates TV, At first sight the type which appears on the copper pieces, 
such as No. 17, a Janus head, not unlike that on the coins of Home, might have seemed 
more appropriate to Tirldatcs, his contemporary nnd rival. And if the figure who on No. 8 
presents a wreath to the King be held to represent Iiomo rulLer than Pallas, one mt 0 ht bt 
disposed here also to see on allusion to the part played by the Romans in pulling forward 
Tinduces. But a study of the dates of the tetradruchms which bear this type will soon show 
that they must have been issued, not by Tiridntes, but by Phrnates* The date of the earliest 
of these tetrad rachms is, 1 believe, 284 Dies ins, and it was just about that period that, after 
the flight of Tiridntcs, Phnsatea began to court the good-will of the ruler of Rome. 

PnJUATxs IV. or a usurper. 

Tlate IV, 18. OJr, Head of a Kiii& L dlad.; on forehead, wnrt, 

Rev. BAEIAEftS BAS1AEON APiAKQY EYEPrETOY AYTOKPATfl £«e) ETH- 
(PANOYf GIAEAAHNO*. King seated r,, before him a City I., holding palm and 
sceptre; date EI"IS AA1. 

T^tr^draekm. B.M. Wt- 181*3* 

The dale of this* coin proven that it wan minted during the reign of Threat cs IT * The 
head, however, is quite different from his f and closely resembles that on the coin (PI. \ , l) t 
which is given to Grades IL The title airroxparwp also h not assumed by Phrnatte on his 
certain coins. I am therefore obliged to leave this piece uncertain. History gives us no 
information as to the events of the Sekueid year 280 (38/27 ha), when it was struck. 


T rtrnATB II* 

Plate IT* 19, Ok r. Head of Tiridatoa L dmd.; on forehead wart, 

Ifcr. BA* IAEA* BACIAEflN AFJAKOY EYEPrETOY AlKAiOY EPISOANOYI 
^EAIAAHNOS. Tind&les seated 1. 9 holding ^"ike and sceptre. 

Trtrfidradtm, B.M. Wt 2316. 

20. Oh* Ae lsMt 

pqTjirv inscr. Tiritisies seated r. gel throne j before bini City wearing mimd crown, 

holding palm and K’eptre; (Into AYiT. 

Trtrudrachm* ED, m lB7 + 2r 


OAr, As Litst. 

Sum* in^cr. Arsares seated r,; in field ^ Jf. 

Ifrathm* B.M + Wt- 6T&. 


21. 
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On the tetradraciuns of this class the only dates art* in the year 380* the months Arte- 
inisiiis, Dptma and Dhsm* (P.O.). They are usually given to Oredcs in clour defiance of 
chrenolcgyt for we know that Orodes wels dead in the year 280 (3*3,M2 b*c\). Hut the jcai 
-33 s.o. was the exact time when Tiridates invaded Parthin, and corn polled Phrnates to fij to 
the ffcyths. Nor is there at oil an exact resemblance between the portrait of these tetra- 
dr achma and that of the drachms of 0 redes; the beard ta shorter, uni the aspect more 
truculent. The drachm (No. 21) bears a head closely similar to that of the tetmdnichm. 
and the arrangement of the lines of the legend U nut the same as in 0 codes coma. 1 haw 
therefore removed it to this place, hut without entire confidence. 


AlllCES SIT. PniLAATACF-S. 


Piute IV. 22. Oh. Head of rhrant4C« l dind.; wart on forehead. 

jfcc, BA*!AEftt BASIAEQN APSAKOY EYEPrETOY A1KAIOY EllK&ANOYS 
OtAEAAHNOf. Phrautaces seated r. F ia front a city L, holding wreath utid 
oomntopue- Date IT AFTEMISS (?) 

Tetrtidrachm. B,if. Wt. 22G + 

23. Oif. As Inst¬ 
il. Siimfl tnftnF- Areacea I. seated r., holding how. Date AIT APTEMfe£K 

Tetmdrachm. BAL TVt, 208*4< 

24, Ohv, Brad of Phmatneea I.; on either side u wi^th-bearing Nike. 

]£t p„ Same inaor. Arsaccs seated r,; in {runt ^ 

Drachm, B + H + Wt. 54-1, 


25. Oh\ A pi last 

R e r+ In like of inscription, circular border of dots. King r. on horseback ; m front A, 

Bui L M 

2 d. Qhe. Aa last* 

Game border, Female figure L holding palm, sacrificing at altar. 

B.M. 

Ynriettea Of Nos. 25, 2G, types of copper, crescent and st&r (BAE), radiate head feeing (P.G*). 


Piuiiicxs axs ifr-nA nib Motmeie. 


Plate IV. 27. Obt. BAS1AEQI BASSAEQN. Head of Hhnuitans L tliad,. in front Nike crowning It- 
Date AST. 

j2m. 0E A* OY —. Head of Musa r T wearing tiara in Irani, Nike 1. crowning it. Bata 
OA (month Lous). 

Ttiradrachm* P-O. Wt, 211- 
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KUlimrATi 0£IGXTALU» 


Plate IY. 2th OJr. Head of Phtaataccs L ; on either !?ide a wreath-besting Niks* 

JBrr. 0EA? OYFANIA? MQYSH? BAHAI«m Head of Musa L in tioxa; behind 

BJSL Wt 57 ^ 

Varieties:—Of Xq. 27 s monogram on rev* 4j Jtiy and others. Copper corns with the same 

types (B.H.). 

The dates on the coins of Phraataees and Musa known arc 313 Xanthicus, 314 Lous* 
and 315 Hyperbereteus (all P,0,) + Tlio earliest known coin of Fhrautnccs alone is Xo. 22, 
with the date 310 Artcmkins; the last would appear to be 313 Gorplxua, published by 
Mionnet; but this coin I have not seen. 

In the reign of this King, the ordinary copper corns cease to bear a legend. A border 
of dots takes its place, or the type stands alone. Henceforward nearly all copper coins bear 
the monogram vR* 

fimuiut as Bactbli. 

FkU i IY. 2# r Ob r. Head of Siinnbares 1. In tiara; Miinl (Lj JSD (two Pehlvi letter*.) 

Hew BAHAEY? MET A £ i AN ABA, Justices seated I; in font ^ Bate PIT. 

Drachm. ILM. Wt+ SS'5, 

I place this coin among those of the Aram [dm on account Iwth of its type and monogram* 
Saimburus must have been a rival, and for the time a successful rival, of Phraafaccs. Thai 
he was u Hadrian king is known from certain copper coins which ho is&ucd (Thomas, Earlv 
Sfissnjtisii Inscriptions., p, 121) bearing Bactrifln types and inscriptions, 

A&saces XV. Q cun r_4 IT* 

Plate T, l* Ohr r Head of Omdos L diud. 

fit* eAUAEOf BAHAEON API AK0Y EYEPTETQY AiKAlOY ERWANOYS <MA- 
E A AH NO?. Grades seated l. r bedding bow and sceptre; in field L EM. Pate Zl T (317), 

Tiftrtidrachm* Berlin, Wt. 17S p £>. 

The exact correspondence of date leaves no doubt that this probably unique coin belongs 
t® Orodes II. the king mentioned by Josephus. The head is 1 remarkably like that on PL IT. 18, 
but si* the duU-- of both coins are cert aha, this must be a nacre coincidence* The letters EM 
probably represent the intercalary month Emboliinus. 

AaS.U’EH IViL YctSOKEfl I. 

Plate V* 2. Mr. BA?IAEY$ BAH AEON ONONHH Head of Yonancs L dkxL (Traces of preilon* 
bribing, BAH AEON, kuk of head of Fkroatni:*?, and date AIT). 

Jfcr. BA? IAEO? BA? I AEON APIAKOY EYEPrETOY AIKAIOY Eflf^ANOY? <&IA- 
EAAHNOH Xike L holding wn nth and palm. Date BKT YHE. 

[Trace* of previous striking, 0EA? OYPANt— T back of bead of Musa.) 

Tttraimkm. BLTlin H YTt, 177-5. 


the fartkiax coixage. * • 

i 

Pints V. 3, As last* also rc struck on coin of Phnotawa anil Miistu 

Ttirfidrachm* BJE. "Wt T 212. 

1 Oh. BAI IAEY3 ONON Hi, Head of Vunones l. diud. 

fat, BA4IAEYS ONflNHl NElKHiAS APTABANON, Site r., folding psOm ; to 
front jK- 

Drachm. 11L Wt. 58*. 


5. 0$r. Same + 

Jfrr. Sami! inscr. 


B.M + 


Varieties:—Of No. o, types of rev. Nike r, {B.M.), eagle r. (P.O.)j mcnogrutn of rev. 




(B-MO- 


The date of these tefrudruehins, besides that above given* is 820 (P.0.)„ It will be at 
once observed in lio^ nutpy re^pecti ^ ononea departs irosn tbo traditional t\ pe^ and legends 
of the Arsacidm* His Homan training indisposed him to abide in these matters by preemp¬ 
tion. Up to his time no name, except those of Orodes and PacoXH£) bod appeared on the eoin + 
The present prince not only records his mime, but al^o the fact that he had won a victors 
over Artabnnm To tbia victory all hia typos allude. The legend cl the tetrftdrachms I* 
obscure, the reason of which is that, they are usually or always rest ruck on pieces of Ill runt aces. 


Asara AYJU-U Aaziiixira III. 


PLfitc Y, 6. Oh- IToail of Aitabanni L duuL 

Jtn, BAHAEQl BAS I AEON EYEPrETOY AP*AKOY> ArtabannB seated L reiving 
psdm from, fenude fi gore and wreath frum kneelin^ male ii gum Bate —A (334) Yfl E P B £ - 
Zhkadrachm- B.M. Wt #W'4- 


7+ Ohr. (As list}* 

Her. BASIAEn* BA 4 IAEQN APSAKOY EYEPrETOY AIKAIOY Efl[4>ANOY£ 
1 0 | ]\ EAAHNOS . Art a banns stated L, receiving palm front a City who holds ■ urn u to pile, 

Date BKT. 

Tdt-adrathm. T.O, Wt. 190'S. 

8, Qhc. Head of Artabanus, facing;, diud. 

Ren. BASJAEn? BAS I AEON AIKAIOY EniGANOYS. ArtabaHU* 1. on horwhnek 
receiving palm from a City who holds scoptrc, beneath horse AJ. Bate T AH. 
TelrairatKm. BN, Wt. 200, 

0. Oir. Head of Artabanus h diad. 

Rmv. BASlAEflt SAflAETlN APSAKOY EYEPrETOY AIKArOY Eni 0 ANGYS 
<S> IA £ A A H N OS. A reacts sooted r. f in front 
Drachm- B.3L IrVL 5fi + 3. 

Oh. As last, 

J&F- Fernide head r, p in front 

BJL -E 5. 


10, 


$ 


« 


48 ypHTSHATA ORIENTALIA. 

Plate Y t 11* 0£r. As Inst. 

Rn\ Two-handled cup; in fluid l. /X . 

B,M, JE'5, 

Tarieties:—Of No, 9, on rev. behind ling .£ (P-0-). Of 2f«* 10-11, types of rev. male winged figure 
l., crescent and star, horses head L (nil B.M.}* 

The earliest date is 332; there is also a tetradrncbm dated 323 (P>0 + ): then there seems 
to be a gap; the later coins range from 334 Xnntlifcue (Pari?) to 338* The type of Xo. 8 is 
interesting, this being the first occasion on which a Parthian king appears on horseback, 
Under this king the legends of the drachms begin to become corrupt* and thid process goes 
on so fast that in about u century they cease to he in any way Intelligible. It is by the 
degree of corruption In the legend, chiefly, that the later drachms are classed* 


AifiACZ* XIX, Ynmuxs I. 

Plate Y. IS. Ohr. Head of Yardanes L dijifl*; on forehead wart. 

Jfrc. BAi\AEQi BASfAEQN APSAKOY EYEPrETOY AlKAiQY EflKDANOY i 
<t>SAEAAHNO^. Vsrdaries, seated r^ receives palm from City, vrho bolds cornucopias 
Date ENT APTEM ElilOY* 

Dsiradr&tAm* UAL Wt. 213-7. 

IS, Oir. Similar head,, mi wart, 

Rsx. Same laser* (corrupt). Arsaccs seated r, ; in tretd 

Brathm. B.M. Wt, 59. 

14, 0h'„ Similar head, behind ANT. 

Mt»* BOY AH. City seated r. cm throne, holds cornucopia, 

B.M. JE ( 35 . 


15. Similar. Date ENT- 


B.M. JE -45. 


IfJ, Olr. Similar bead. 

tt*v + Nike r. holding wreath r square bonier of dote. 

B.M. M -45, 

17* OAr* As lust. 

/for, Eagle r. holding wrealh and palm., same bonier. 

B.M. M 


TjirieEes: — Of Xos. 1G-17. typos of rev. Xlke i\ + male figure b holding cornucopia (B.M.), caduceuA, 
altar (P.Q,)* 

Yon ProkcsL-h-Ostcn publishes a tetrad mehm of this prince of the dnle 35.1 Gorpkouat 
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this coin appears m his plates, and there, instead of A, one seems to see A. It must, however, 
ho added that Dr. Friedliiiider, of Berlin, agrees with the former reading. Otherwise the 
earliest coin known is of 353 Panemu*, also published by von Prokeseli-Osten, The earliest 
specimen in the Ii.31. hits the date 3o4 Apelheus. The latest known, specimen is of *S-jG 
XiOtiB {P.0,), The copper coins bear only the dates above mentioned, 354, 355. I read 
BOYAH on the obverse of those coins, which legend is about this period extremely common 
on Grreco-Ilomaij coins of nil parts of Asia Minor. IV u have here a still furl Jilt proof, if one 
were needed, that theso dated copper corns are a civic issue by some Greek city, perhaps 
Seleuciu on the Tigris. 

AkSACES XX, GoTtTLZES, 

Plate Y. 18, Ote. Head of Gcteraes L diad,; behind T , 

R tt . BASIAEftt BAEIAEQN APiAKOY EniOANOY? AIKAIOY EYEPrETOY 
rnTAPZOY. Goterzcs, seated r., receives wreath from City, who holds cornucopias. 
Date ZNT flAIMA. 

T*tr*drackm> B.M, Wt. 194-3, 

19. Obr. Saitie head. 

BA? IAEO? BAEIAEflN AP?AKOY EYEPfETOY AfKAlOY EniftANOY? 
01AEAAHNO*. Sauno typo; fist* AIT. 

Tetradrflchm. B.M. "Wt- 21H. 

2lK Obr . Similar head. 

Ett\ Same inscr. Araicoa seated r.; in front 

JDrm Am. B.M. Wt. 55S, 

21* Obr. A$ last, 

Hoad of Queen r * wearing' tiara; round border of dot*. 

B,H. JB G. 

22. Ofir. A* last, 

JZjtp, King L sacrificing - at altar, same bonier* 

B.M, jE 5* 

23. Obr. As last. 

Jk Fm Upper part of Artemis r. bolding bow and arrow, same border. 

B.M. J£ 


24. Oiif, As last- 

En** Male bead L, slightly bearded* in tiara; same border. 

B.M. JE'5. 

23, Obr* As but. 

Re r. TnTEPZH? BAilAEY? BA?lAEfiM YO? KEKAAOYMENOE APTABANGY. 
Arsateus seated r-; in front 

Drachm* Pari*. 


GjtJLD!t£a 
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ncmismata ohientaiia. 


i’lutc V. 2G. As hist. 


Drachm, St. Fvtcrsburgh- 


Tsrieties:_Of So. 20, several Imrbarous imitations. Of Nos, 21-24, types of copper Tory numerous; 

among thorn, king seatwl holding T*>w or nude or fomnlo fignna holding palm, Helios' head facing, 

thunderbolt, head of city r„ arned female figure, hor^ r., King r. on horseback, horse's head *n Mi, «*!« 
L, amphora, wreath, pomegranate, cornucopia?, caducous, griffin's head, standard, trophy. 

The curliest date is 352 (P.O.), This coin seems to be a Memorial of the first reign of 
(iotersjes, which lusted but a short time. The nest is 35G Pcritius (BJL), from which date 
there is an uninterrupted series for every year until 302. The Inst coin is 302 Dreams {ll.M.J, 
for the coin which is published by P.O. ns 3W Dresius must really bear the date 361, ns 
A mid A arc not easily distinguishable, and Goterzes wns certainly dead by the year 3G4d 
The drachms Nos, 25, 26, have long been known, but unfortunately no new specimen appears 
to confirm the reading. It is supposed that the mysterious words YOS KEKAAOYMENO* 
stand for ofbs jeaeXij^ft'e'T, and menu only that Gotorzcs c l ai m ed, and wus proud of hb descent 
from Artalmnus. I regret that I have no better explanation to offer. 

Awnm a XXI- Ygsohs II. 

Ho coin, 

ASSACXB XXII. ToLEHSEdia I. 

Plate V- ' 27 T Oh* Head of Yologesfs I. dioiL; on forchoad, TOt 

Rrv. BAilAEQf BASE A EON AP^AKOY EYEPrETOY AIKAIOY EmfcANOY* 
tflAEAAHNO*. Yokgcflcip seated L, reecsivus wreath from City wl 10 Mds sceptre. 
Date FE T, 

Teiradmchm. B r M, Wfc. 211 ' 7 * 

2£. f?{ f. As last, 

Ilw* Same inser. Arsam seated r.; in front yfj - 
Brwhvu B.M. m. 5a-9. 

29 . OSp. As lust. 

/Ter. Horsed lu-ad T.; in front 

B.3L M *4d. 

30. (ttr. As lost, I*hind {Jj) S* (Y°l), 
i?rr_ As lmt but one. 

iJraekm* B,il + YYt. 53. 


Varieties Of Xo + 29* typi s of copper, female figure between standimlsi horaimm r. (P,(L). 

j Ayafart tM* merely 4i jnw< itatflncul of mlnc 1 miut Hit Ft. FriedtaDtier'a ojmElq, tlirtfc ita date an tbs U really 3G4, 
1 Ti> Ilu-i obligingly bent n <4*1,. Ijui I mi^t that th* date uf the pkaw dot* not Eetm i&e ulor enough to overthrow the 

dkiknei ttaELiid^nta Tucitlis. 
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The earliest date is 363 GorptasM (Paris); whence a continued series to 365 Hyper- 
berctmus (P.CX). Hence it will be seen that the entire reign of Yononca must have been 
comprised in the months of Panenms and Lons of the year 363. This is quite consistent 
with the statements of Tacitus, Some writers suppose the whole of the above coins to belong 
to Yonones, to whom they give a reign of five or six years. lo \ olugcscs they assign the 
coins of 367-SI, which I give to Yardones, as will appear below. But it is pat beyond any 
reasonable doubt, by the express statement of Tacitus, that Vologeses was King in 51 (362-3), 
and them is no clear evidence to the contrary. On the drachm Xo, 30, wc ha%o for the 
first time (save in the case of Sanabares) Pcblvi letters, forming the beginning of the 
King's name. 

Vase ax is II. 


Plato VI. 1. Ok. Head of Yanlones L diad.; on forehead, wart. 

Her. BAI1AEQS BASIAEON APSAKOY EYEPrETOY AlKAtOY ETOOANOY* 
$lAEAAHNO£- Vardancs seated L receives wreath from City, who bolds sccptrc. 
Pate ZET. 

Tttrairaehm. B JI. Wt. 18". 


2. Ok. As last. 


Set. 


BNANO 

AlOS 


B.M, JE *5. 


3. Ok. Head of Vardanes facing in tiara, on cither ante, star. 

Res. laser- as Xo. [. Arsoccs seated r.; in front 
Bmthm. B.M. TTt. 5C 3. 

VarietiesCopper of m obv. type as Xo. 3, oa rev. nrnlo figure r. in niche holding eagle. 

The date of the fefednohms varies from 367 Apettau (P.O.) to 369 Panemus (Paris}. 
This period is just that assigned by Tacitus to the revolt of Yardancs. The head of the 
King is quite youthful. The legend of Xo, 2 is very curious, and must remain doubtful 
until another specimen appears, A very slight liberty taken with the letters as they appear 
would transform them into BAPANO, the very name of Banlanes: but it is to be observed 
that the Parthiuns did not usually thus run the letters of a name together, a practice of 
which one could find a hundred instances in the contemporary Greek-Imperial coinage of 
Asm Minor* 


Tolooeses EL 

Plats TI. 4. fife Hcspel of TfllogoEca I. difid- 

Jbr. BAS IA EOS BA5IAEQN AFSAKOY EYEPrETOY AIKA1GY Em^ANOYl 
OlAEAAHNOS. VdogcBfs seatud L, receives palm from City turreted: date AftT 

zanaik. 


Titiratfrachm* B-M. WE 224 + 4 


NliIJ SHAT A OEIEXTALU, 


r.o 

O-i 

Flute YL 5 + Ofc, As last. 

jfrr. Same inacr* Jaweei seated r.; in front J^ + 

J3N*li»* B-1L Wh 57 r 8. 

0, P&p. As hurt 

Jbr. Caducous winged; square border of dots, 

B-1L M'&. 

Ysrietie*:—Of No. G; types of copper* King sacrificing (in field L crescent}, FuHns ? faeiag holding 
abieId and sp^ar, altar, enue annate* honeys head (B.M.) P eagle with wreath (I\0 + ). 

The dates of the tetradmehms from 372 (P.0,) and 374 Xanthieus (11,31,) to 379 (F;G.)* 

Count von Frokesuh-Osten published these coins ns of Artubaiuis IV*, to whom alsu he 
gives the piece, oi quite another diameter, described below with the date 392, The reason 
of this attribution is obscure, for it is quite clear, from the notices of the historians, that 
a Vologeses was reigning in Farthia at this time, and no name appears cm the coins them- 
Helves, In none of the writers is there any indication that the Yobgea&s of 3*2-41 is a 
different King from the \ ologeses of 351. It we had no coma, wo should assume that the 
old King put down the rebellion of his son, and continued to reign. But it is at least a curious 
fact, that the portrait and stylo of the later coins which follow those of Vardaucs, is quite 
different from the portrait and style of the earlier coins which precede them. One of two 
things seems to have happened. Either, after ovcrthrgwfng hh son, the old Yologeees begun 
the issue of a reformed coinage, adorned with a more recent portrait of himself. Or else the 
elder monarch did not survive the defeat of his son, and dying, left his power to another son 
bearing his own name, The latter alternative is somewhat more probable nnmismatiealiy, the 
former historically, amt it is most rational to refuse finally to decide between them until more 
evidence shall be discovered. 

F±comrs II. 

(a). Wearing diademfL 

Plate YL 7* Oh. Young bend of Facenis 1 diacL; behind 8, 

iltt. BAVAEUi BAS I AEON APSAKOY HAKOPOY AIKAfOY EflK>ANOY£ 
OIAEAAHNOI- Facoras seated L p receives wreath from turreted City r. who holds 
sceptre. Date ©FIT. 

^fra^r-Am. IL3L YTt. 218. 

8. P£bv (Same head - behind f + ) 

J?ct. Same iiuer. Paeons L on hor-sehsiek “receives wreath from City who holds sceptre; 
behind hur, warrior r. Date B9T AY|T? 

Tttradnirhm. B.M. Wt. 204. 

t*. P^r. Same hcflih Bate A 9 T. 
jfcr* Head of City r. turroted. 

B.IL M 55. 
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Plate VL 10. Oh. Same head. 

](ft\ Usual insi’r, debased. Arsacei seated r.; in front ^ - 

l>ntch m . B.SI. Wt. 57* 9. 


11. Oie. Same head. 
Ha. Vase. 


B.M. M d5. 


Varieties:—Of No. 11, rev. YEACAC Mrd r + 01 Nus. 7, 8, letters behind head A, B H A. 

{£), Wearing helmet* 

]£ r 05 f* Head of Faconis L slightly bearded, in helmet; behind, B, 

live. Inscr. and typo m No* 7- Date AY rQPfUAk 
Tutradrachm. Berlin. "Wt. 143 1* 

13. 0(r. Same head* 

Jfcr. As No- 10. 

Brethm* BAT. Wt. 53-7* 

14 . Qfa. Same head, 

Mw. Head of City r. Date GY> 

B,M. JE 45. 

* 

Varieties:—Copper, obv* ob No. 13, rev* wild goat 1. (P.O.), Nike r- (B.M.). 

The dates of the tetradrachm* are? 389 Darius (Paris) to 393 (B.M.) and 394 (P.0,) for 
the beardless nod diademed head. For the bearded Head, nearly alwap in helmet, the dates 
are 404 Panemus (P.Gri and 404 (Bank of England) to 407 Dyfitrus (P.O.), There are alio 
copper coins of 8W, 3D4, 395 ( B.M-)* 4ot> ^Buiik of England I# 

The corns of Pacorus bring us to an important innovation, the mime of the King at 
full-length on the tetradrachms. And the reason of this change is clear, for wo find at this 
time no less than three Kings, Pacorus, Artabimiis, and Tdogeses, reigning sonidtaneously. 
The name was therefore necessary to prevent the portrait# and coinages of the Kings front 
becoming confused. Of the smaller coins one of the most remarkable is the small copper 
piece with the legend YEAS A 3, m to the meaning of which word I am in entire ignorance- 
There seems to be a break m the reign of Pacorus from A,*, 395 to 404* When, after this 
break, coins again appear, they represent the King as beards!; before, he wa^s beardless* 

An tmy w IT, 


V late VI, 15. Ohr , Head of Artabann* L tUatL 

litv, BASIAEm BAilAEQN AP4AKOY APTABANQY AIKAIOY EITIiGANGYS 
- GSAEAAHNO^ Artabanus seated 1. receive untied diadem from City; date 89 T* 

Tdradr$$hm. B.M, 203 6, 
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ETUMISHATA OETEYTA LIA. 


Another piece in the T3.M. lias the date 392 Panemus. Coins with the Sam* date (the month 
not legible) exist also at Paris and Berlin, I am not aware □! any coin existing with the 
name of Art&bamtt and another date. This King must have been a contemporary of Pacorus; 
l have mentioned above (p* 14) the facts known in connexion with him. Other coins which 
may have been issued by him will be found at the bottom of Plate VI. 

Cnosuops,. 

Plate YL 16 . Oh. Head of Cliofir&es L dui. 

/frr. Head cl City r, Bute HIY, 

B.1L d3, ■ 4 5. 

17. Oh$* Same head, great tufts of hair. 

Jlev* Same typo. Date HKY, 

RAT, JE 85. 

18, Oh . Same head, full face* 

Rev. Same type. Bate 0KY + 

B.M. M4&. 

ID. £?5r. Same head L in crown with throe points. 

/iVr, Head of City r. her hand visible holding wreath. Bate BAY- 

BJL JE -4a. 

20. Oflr. Same head L in helmet with cheek-pieces. 

lift, City i\ p holding palm bound with fillet Bate ©AY, 

B.H. M 15. 

2L Oh r. As No. 17. 

/frr. Usual inscr. debased. A Races seated r.; in front ^. 

B.M, Wt 54*7. 

Varieties of No. 20, type of rav, City seated L, same date. 

Those coins are connected together by the general similarity of the portrait throughout - 
The most salient feature of that portrait is the great tufts of hair, probably artificial, on both 
sides of the head, which are found on all coins, except those with the dates 418—19, which 
two pieces may belong to another of the man y rivals, who at this time contested among 
themselves the succession to the throne o! the Araaeid®. The dates of the copper pieces, 
besides those given above, are 419, 421, 421, 431 (B.H.), 423, 430 (P,0.), 42G t 427, 437. As 
these dates fall into the period during: which we know Choaroes to have reigned, we naturally 
give him the coins. II w desperate wars with Trajan may famish us with an explanation of 
the rarity of his silver coins, and the total absence of tetradrachnis. It b certain yhat many 
telrudmchnifi were issued by a Yologeses during the latter part of this reign ; but unfor- 
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Innately history Joes not furnish ms with the means of deciding which part of the Part hi mi 
dominions belonged to each competitor* 


JJjtHiLVtlATES XV* 

Pliitc VL 22. Ofor Head of 1. tliad* 

Jttf„ (bl* iisbfi mrs (Matnukt Jlolka ), 1 and larb.irittil Greek in>er. Ar- 

snees seated r., in front 

Brack»>. B.1L Wt H i. 

23. (?5r + Sflmo brad. 

i?iH\ Head of Heiuklos or a Satrap r. Intro j behind !; above AK (yfcfii 424 
East TthIih House* -*3£ '5. 

It is a great pity that this last coin, which should be invaluable for Bxmg the date of 
Mithradatea, should he in poor condition* AK appear to bo certain, and there is space for 
another letter, which can scarcely have been uny but Y, for the style of the dmdiius fixed 
them to the period between PftCOTUS IT. and Yologfises III- the other himd t ihe I is 

distinct, and it is quite uncertain whnt It may mean. The aspect of the coin is not that 
of the ordinary Parthian pieces; it may have been issued by a sutrop, if Mithnulute% himself 
unknown to history, can bo supposed to have had satraps under him, 

ArauutffTB IV. o* lima ic.iihvms IV* 


Flute VI. 24. 


25. 


26, 


Head of a King L diad, 

/^c T lirnffT - corrupt. Arsaccs seated r. ; in front 



1/raehn it. 

JJ.M. 

TTt. 5N. 

Similar. 

V 

Brae&m, 

BIT. 

Tt, 5o-3, 

SimibiT. 


Drachm. 

JLM. 

TVt, 53'7. 


27. £?£r, similar head 

i?*i^ £aglc r. 


B.Hs iE *5, 


§ 


25* fi&r. Similar head. 

J£t? m Humped hull reclining r.; abovGj crescent. 

B.M. M "45- 

Varieties of Xo* 27-28, type* of copper, Imll's head twins, ECW i bead L, dolphin r., griffin f. (B-H. , 
emblem i, Atkicm seated (P.O^). 

The above are a few varieties of the many Parthian drachms and copper coins of rude 
i For thii and the following tnuciqflioM of Pd»M legend*, die Editor line kiadlf- mwl* WbikU retponsil.!®. 
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workman^Tiip and debased legend which abounds That they are later than PftCOtM H. ftppetra 
from a comparison of legends* rind, on the other hand, they appear to precede tire pieces of 
the- Yologcs.es ITL—VI., because the head on them is diademed; while the head of the later 
princes always- wears a helmet. They therefore fall into the reigns of ArtabctitfUft TV.,, Mithra- 
dates IV,, and their contemporaries. 

VoLOOEStS III. 

Plate YU. I, Qbe+ Head of Yologescs 1. wearing helmet, around the edge of which are W’liat loot like 
hoots; behind A. 

Jtar, BAS IA mt BAS I AEON APSAKOY GAAPASOY AlKAlOY EHUpANGYS ^IA¬ 
EA AH NOS. Voiogoses, seated L, receives wreath from o City who holds sceptre. 
Date 9 T* 

Trfradratfm* B.JL TTt, 212-6, 

2, <?£r. Same head, behind. E* 

Ifrr. As lut. Data TAY HEPSTElOY. 

TttradfMhitt- B.M, Wt- 20G-B. 

3. 0£r. Same head. 

Ret* Head of City r. turn:ted and veiled. Bate HAY+ 

B.M. J£ *65* 

4 r l Q& r, Head facing in htimet with cheek-piecOR. Bate 0AY 
if**. City scaled L, hand raised to head; in front, palm. 

B.M, M 7 * 

Sh Olr, Head as No* 1. 

i&r. laser, corrupt. Arsaces seated r. \ in front 

Ihi'rdtm. B.M. Wt. 54'6. 

6, Oir. Same head; behind [Yol)* 

( As last.) 

7. Oir. Same head, 

J?w. Eagle L in wreath t beak, 

B.M. ^ S. 

Varieties of Nob. 1-2; on ohv. A, B, P* 

The dates of the tetradmckma are na follows; 389 (B.M.), 389 Basins (P,0*} p 390 (B.M ), 
390 Drerine (F<0 + )j 390 Jinibdirntift (the intercalary month, tho Marquis do Lagoy, Itev, Ium_ 
1855) ; then a break, alter which a constant succession from 431 (BJkL) to 44!) Dina (BMX 
imd 150 Apcllacus (P.O.). The other dates of tho copper are 433, 434, 430, 438, 439 (B.M.) T 434, 


1 l 4U1S mi that this pLc« might tot irilij. aIiqhi u gtmt propriety Iw gmti to Chanom, 
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433* 437 (P,O0- Count tie 8alis has loft u note of a tetrudrathm bearing the dote 4U0 P bur 
without stating where ho saw it. We here mieli u well-known of Parthian numismatics. 
We have two series of eoinif p of which one covers the years 389—90, the other the years 
423—450 (or even 460), The head on all these coins is unmistakably the same, but style 
and metal botK become ruder as years go on (rf+ No, 1 with No, 2), It seems impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that both series belong to the game King, and that the name of that 
King was Vologeoea we know* from the legend. The historians inform us ef a Vologoses who 
was reigning about the year 142 f'I30 **».), and it is clearly this prince who baaed our coins. 
During the earlier part of his rule, which oorrespouda with the reign of F&contf* he can 
have pos.-^&scd but a small part of Partliin + and the Roman historians,, who give us an account 
of the war of Trajan and Chosroos p never once mention his name. And ill fact the cessation 
of hid coinage during thnt war seems to [joint to his temporary offacement. On the death 
of ChpStOc&t he seems to have become sole Parthian king. We have fair numismatic evidence, 
theu t for a reign of' 61 yours by this prince, a thing which is the more remarkable* as the 
head on his very earliest pieces is that of a bearded man, who must apparently l>e m legist 
twenty-five years of age. 

VOLGGESES R\ 


Plate V IL i 


0£r, Head nf Yolagcso* L in helmet with back-piece ; behind 8, 

AW*, BASiAEQS BAt I AEON AP1AKOY OA ArASOY &IKAIOY EllbMNCm OIA 
E AAHNQ5. VolagttKsi, seated L, receives wreath from City who holds sceptre. Tate 
AEY AFlEAAAiOY- 

Trtradracfo fl, R-M. Wt 203 8, 


0. Ob r. Same bend. Date EOY. 

Re r. Head of City r,; in front A . 

B.M. JE 

10 r Obt r Hand L in helmet w ith cliret-pieces. 

Arc, [KL* 50^3 *wlh\ (Volgusi Malta). Greek inscr. illegible, Anncra seated 

r,; in front 

Dfdvlim , B.M. Wt. 55, 

11. Obr , Scunc head* 

City seated r. ; holds palm and conmeopisc. 

B.M. M -35, 


12, Qbv. Am No. 8. 

Her. t i£L* C -£L* LiXi.l ^Jj) td?& pSa"[C sn 'vh\ (Volga bx Arsak Malkin 

Mulka ) . Religious symbol*. 

R.M. iE -85. 

Varieties of So, 11, type of rev. X- 

The tetradraehms are extremely numerous; their dates vary from 460 Pius (B.M,) to 
502 (P.O. and Paris), The copper coins from 4C0 (P.O.) to 485 (B.1L), The head cm the 

3 
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drachmi diUers somewhat from that on tlie larger coins, but not enough to throw any doubt 
cm their representing the same personage. No. 12 is a piece the legend of which was first 
read "by Mr. Thomas (Hum. Chron. yoL xii.). It was doubtless struck in the south of 
Piuthia, and the characters it bears are of the class called by Mr. Thomas Persepolitan PehlvL 
The meaning of the type, a common one on Parthian coins, is obscure, but it is possible it 
muy represent the sun, the great object of Zoroastrinn worship 

The differ once of the portrait on the nboTe pieces from that on the tetrn drachms of years 
-1-31—450 is so great us to render it certain that at this point a new King succeeded. That 
his name was Vclogeaea we learn from the historians, 

Yolooeses Y. 


Plate VII, 13. Oh. Head of Yologeses, facing, with tufts of hair on either rido ; to r, A 

AW. Traces of Kune legend as lost King. Yoiogesea, seated L, receive* wreath from City, 
who holds sceptre. Hute B<& POPfl. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Wt. I9IH, 


14. Oh. 8ame head L 

Her. Similar, Pate Ad>. 

TefowiMe&m. B,H. Wt. 197 6, 


15, Oh, Head as No. 13. ^ 

Ret. (l£U -^Ij) (QTtJ [Yolgasi Malta) and corrupt Greek legend- Arsaees 

aeated r_; 'in front 

Draehm. Hunter Mus, 

16, Oh. As last. 

ifre. Eagle L wings spread. 

B.M. ^5. 

Varieties of No + 16. type of rev. fore-part of Pegasus r. (P.O ), Griffin r. (B.M.). 

The dates begin with 502 Gorphmis (B.M.) and continue to 514 Audicpws (BpM.), oil? 
(Bank of England), 520 (cabinet Magnoncour). 


YotooEfiFs TL 


Plato VJI, 17. Oh. Head of Yologeses 1. in helmet with back-piece; behind B. 
Rflr- Traces of insep. and type as No, 13. Bate AKth. 

Tetrtidraehm, B.M. Wt. 2017, 


13. 


Ob r. Similar bead ■ behind Si (Yal). 

& r. (ia, x±t > {VoigttBi iMk*) and corrupt Greek legend. Arsaces 

seated r. ; in front JJf, 

Awbk B.M. Wt. 58-6. 


Varieties, of No. 18 :—there are also copper coih< witii, ru3 type, eagle hearing wreath (B.M,). 
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The dates of the tetrsdrachms begin with 520 (P.CL) and 521 (BJ£) f and continue to 
533 (B.M.) There is at Paris a coin with very similar type and corrupt legend, bearing the 
date 539. This piece Is interesting, ns we know that Artabamis was defeated and slain by 
the Persians before a + s, 539- We may therefore, with some confidence, conclude that V ulo- 
gescs, about whom history, our in tidy enough* tolls tis nothing p lived and. reigned a year longer 
than his brother. Or it is possible that the coin may have boon issued by Artuvasdes (see 
below ) + I have seen the piece, and it appears to me that the {lortrait does not materially 
differ from that on coins of curlier date, 

AnxiflASt-5 Y. 

Plate TIL 19, Qfa r Head of Artabantu? L in helmet with ekeek-pim*, 

(l£Li &Q?D ’imi Hurtsbi Malta) and corrupt Grt-eV legend. Anucea 

seated r. j in front 7S- 

I/rackm, B-1L Wfc atPL 


Varieties: copper with types of rev, wild-goat 1. (B.M.). (PA),). 

It is not a little .singular that of the two brothers, Yulogoses and Arta bail us* the latter 
should consistently be mentioned us King by the Roman historians tit the time of Camcnllu's 
invasion, yet that the former should apparently have Issued all the tetradrachms. For I 
believe that wherever a tetrad rat lirn of this period bears any legible name, it m always that 
of Yologeses. 

AhTAVAS&ES. 


Plate VIL 2EL Head of Axtavasdes l. in helmet with check-pieces, beard forked; behind >V=^J£. 

i&r. ^,1, j {(3^ HiTlTfit (Artnbazu Mrilhi and corrupt Greek legend. Arsaees 
seated r.; in front ^ * 

Jlraehm. BAT. Wt, 5G. 

Varieties : type of copper, rev T eagle 1. holding wreath (P.0,). 

Thia coin give® us the name of the successor of Artubunus, who strove vainly after his 
death to resist the growing power of the Persians, unci soon fell, dragging with him the whole 
Parthian Empire. 

Dated Cmc Colss. 

Plate TIL 21. Ok\ Head of City r* wearing turreted crown. 

litv. SKT VnEPBEPETASOV, Veiled female head r.; behind 

P.0, JE 5. 


22. 


Oh r- Head of City T wearing tunoted crown. 

Jl «% HOMS A , City seated 1. on rocks, holding in r* Kik*; beneath her issue* [. a 
horned river-god. 

B M. M -3. 


23. Ohv, As last. 
* 

^r. ^iqY 
A 


BAL 


GO 


XnflSitATA OEIESTAITA. 


Plato VIL 24. Ohr. As List. 

&*r. BN~f. Nike L holding palm, 

B.1L M 

VarifltiM^OI No. 21, dale 327 Hypcrb. (Imhoo^Blimior). Of No. 24, (Into 353 B M ,The city of 
Seleoda ad Tigriro iL» Issued tobis dated 270 (B.H»), 

Tie (Lite x.s. 320 llyporbcret^ua of coin No. 21 falls within the reign of Artabauus XXL 
As of this time Artabnnus was occupied in an expedition into Armenia, when he set up his 
sou Orodeg as governor, Von Prokesch-Qsten thinks that this coin is a memorial "t the brief reign 
of the latter prince. In tho monogram he rends* by what met hod I know not, the name of 
Artaxuta, capital of Armenia. Thu attribution to Orodes is possible, but by no means 
established; but tbe place of mintage quite uncertain. 

No. 22 is not dated, but Is very interesting as giving a proof that the monogram & or 
^ stands for a city. This city stood on a river, but we can ascertain nothing more al)ou£ it. 

No. 23. The data 1st of Dius of the year 324, that is to say, the 1st day of the 324th 
year of the tkdeucidm, unfortunately falls into a period of history which is to ua quite blank. 
Some great event must have on that day taken place. There is no sufficient reason for giving 
those pieces to Selmicici, as is usually done. 

No. 24+ Tliis coin is probably a memorial of the revolt of Selene h, which took place in 
the year a.d. 40. The city retained its freedom for seven years, and was then reduced. by 
Yardancs, 

Previously, in the reign of 0 codes also, Seleuciu had revolted, and was reduced, as we 
are told, by the Suxenaa, Bat as this revolt seum.s to have taken place before bx* o4 t the 
coin of Sdcucin, dated 270, can scarcely have been issued during the brief period of autonomy. 


Affkkdij* 

Flute VII, 25, Ohv. Head of rt king r. diad.} bp bind border of dots and Ik ids, 

Itfr. BASIAEGS KAMNASKIPGY NEKHEOPQY. Apollo seaUd i* on emphak*, 
holding arrow and bow ; border of dots. 

Triradnsehm. Paris* 


2t5. Oh. Heads of n. Kin^and Queen L; behind, Scleacid auihor. 

i&-r. BAS EA EOS KAMN A1KJPOY KAI BAflAISSHf ANZAZHL Zeus seated L 
bolding Nike and sceptic ; in ox. date A Af - 

TttntdrMhm. BJL Wt. 242. 


The King Jlnnskires has been m long one of the recognized rulers of Partliia, that I 
add the above two coins to my plate in order to justify ms? in excluding him* l have already 
observed fiMprd, page 7) P that aU that Lucian testifies to is the existence of a Kumnaskires, 
who wm napffuaiojtf 0afftknk+ But a* Lucian places him not by the Ride of Smatroce*. 
among the true Parthian Kings, but among the rulers of Chaiacene, it la probable that he 
wan not an ArsncEd, but a subordinate prince of some part of the Parthian dominions. This 
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supposition is raised to the rant of a certainty liv the evidence of the tetrad rachitis IN"'- 2j t 
26. It is possible that these may have been issued by the same King, one in bis youth, 
the other in his old age, but it is more probable that they were minted by different princes. 
Of Xo, 25, the type, the inscription* and the border all indicate the period of the Kings 
Antiochus IV.-Y. of Syria, and Mithimdntes I. of Parthia. As to its place of issue* we have 
no cjqci 

Xo. 2b is supposed to have been struck in Susiuna* chiefly because the piece is usually 
brought from that region. It seems to bear the date 231 * and if this date be by the 
Sideucid era* the coin will have been issued in the year h + c. 82—1 ; a date by no means im¬ 
possible „ although we should have been inclined to prefer an earlier one- 

There can f>e little doubt that one or other of these pieces was issued by the prince whom 
Lucian mentions. 


P.S. It is probable, considering the extent of numismatic literature, that in many cases 
published coins have liceri omitted or overlooked in the preceding monograph. I have certainly 
overlooked a very important tetradrachm, published by Dr. von Sollct in the lirst volume 
of the Zeitschrift fur Xumismatik* plate viii. 3, p. 307. 

Oh i. Head of a Parthian King r, diademed j border of reels and bead*. 

Ret. BA£EAEfl| APSAKGY* Dcroctcr seotod 1. an throne supported by winged ferasih Laundt-r; 
in her r, die holds Kike, who places a wreath on her head ; in her 1. cornucopia? ; in ex. two 
monograms A W Trtradriichm. llerlin. Wt. 225 3. 

The head on the obverse of this piece ie not exactly like that on the Parthian tetradruuhms 
of Mithmdates I. ( nor yet exactly Like that on his coins of Greek work. Hut there is a general 
likeness to both ; and there can be small doubt that the head is meant for Mithradutcs. 1 he 
reverse-type is taken, from the coins of Demetrius I. t King of Syria, who reigned n*t. 102—150* 
a period which falls well into the reign of Mithradutes. 
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TABLE L 

TABLF, OF EARLIEST AND LATEST DATES 05 fOECS OF PARTHIAN KINGS. 


UKc. 

_ 

uiUm 

Ml 

CQIlXCnoir. 

UtTSB 
iKB* 

WLHCTlffil. 

j 

mum. 

Phraapates 

135 

UAL 



Also in Berlin, 

^ith nubile* I. 

m 

II 

m 

B.M. 

Issued by a Satrap. 

fiunenti 

Fkroates IV. 

189 

276 Gar. 

P-O. 

M unich 

289 Hyp. 

Paris 

Ileign of Mithradotts IX. 

302 Hyp. in Stlbhi Bey's Catalogue, 

Tiiiduti^ II. 

280 Dp. 

r.o. 

280 Dee. 

P,Q. 

Caiially given to Ofwles. 

Phraatiieee 

310 Got, 

BM¬ 

313 Gor. 

Ifaun.'iUMinr 

• 

Fhrafltace* and Mnsa 

31S Xun + 

P-0, 

315 Hyp, 

P.O. 


Orodes II. 

Tonemes 

317 Emh> 

320 

11 

If 

322 Hyp, 

B.M. 


A rtabimi la ITL1 at reign 

322 

tt 

323 

PO. 


Ip 2nd reign 

334 X:m, 

Mionnrt 

333 

B.M. 


Yardanes i. 

353 Pirn. 

P.O. 

356 Xl^r 

P.O, 

351 Gor, in IUL U perhaps 354 Gor, 

Cotorzu* let reign 

tt 2nd reign 

352 

356 For. 

n 

B.M. 

362 Dm. 

B.M. 

361 Ike. in P.O. may be a mistake of 

Vononea II. 

Volngl^Cfl L 

362 Gor + 

Paris 

365 Hyp. 

P.O. 

tho die-sinker for 361 Die. 

No coin known. 

1 Vardan t r * XL 

387 Ape. 

P.O. 

369 Pun. 

Paris 

* 

Yolog&aea II, 

374 Xan. 

B.M. 

379 Xan. 

Mngnoncmir 

372 r.0. This dntc is very doubtful. 

Fa&xnu II, 1st reign 

3S9 Die. 

Parli 

395 

B.M. 

„ 2nd feign 

104 Pan, 

P,0, 

407 Dys. 

P.O. 


Artabanns IV. 

Cboeroea 

392 Fjin, 

418 

B.M. 

PI 

439 

B.M. 


Yologeaett TIL 1st reign 

389 Dm. 

P.O. 

390 Erab, 

LftROT 


„ 2nd reign 

431 

BM. 

450 Apo. 

P.O. 

480 published by Taillant 

3fithradatea IT. 
Yafcgtnes IV. 

12-i 

460 I>t. 

EJ-H. 

B.M. 

502 

P.O. 

Yologem Y, 

502 Gor 

H 

520 

Magtiuneour 


Vulagtst-B TL 

520 

P,Q. 

539 

Paris 

The Paris eoin may In- of A rta varies. 


V 1*.M. is British Museum; P-0. Cabinet of Count vun Prifcesch-Oafcn ; E.IJE, East India Hon mi, 
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TABLE II. 

LIST <*F TITLES ADOPTED BY PAHTHLAN KINGS. 


Aiimcm t. 

TlRmATE* I. 
Ahtabaxitb l. 
I'lllUAFATU 

FlUtUTIH I. 

MltnUUIATtl I. 


APiAKH* 

BASIAEYi APiAKHi 
BASIAEYf MEEA* APiAKH* 


<t>IAA&£A®OS 


01AEAAHN 


BAilAEYi APiAKH* 
BAilAEYi MET AS APiAKH* 


©EORATOP 


„ » * EfllOANHi 

„ OIAEAAHN 

BAilAEYS BASIAEON MET Ai APSAKHi Ell 10 AN Hi 

« it APSAKHi EYEPrETHi AIKAlOi KAt OIAEAAHN 

BAiEAEYi MEEAf APiAKHi ©EOFIATOP EYEPEETHS 

„ „ „ EOlOANHi OIAEAAKN 

» n h NIK ATOP 

NIKHOOPOi 

EYEPEETHi EniOANHS OiAEAAHN 

» .. * KAI OIAEAAHN 

0EOi EYEPrETHi ElTlOANHi OIAEAAHN 
AYTOKPATOP OlAORATflP ERlOANHi 01AEAAHN 
©EOnATOP EYEPrETHi EfllOANHf OlAEAAHN 
» » KAt OIAEAAHN 

OIAOHATOP EYEPEETHi EniOANHS OIAEAAHN 
ERfOANHS AIKAIOS 0EOf EYIlATOP OIAEAAHN 
- * „ KAI OIAEAAHN 

BAilAEYE BAS1AEQN MET At APtAKHi A\KA\Oi EI1L0ANH& GEOS EYHATflP 0IAEAAHN 
BASIAEYQN BAI1AEQN APiAKHt EYHATftP MK AIDS Em<S>ANH3 0IAEAAHN 
Omm h BA^JAEYI BAUAEQN MEtAf APSAKHI KAI KTISTHS 


I k UliAATEH I], 

AfizAiint IL 
UruEatH 

MrniiAiuTiii II 


SmCXOCB* 
PhkaaTIu in. 


MmibifrLTis III, 


n 

ii 

n 
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OlIQDJEJ* I. 

BASIAEfW 

BAftAEQN 

APSAKHS 

(DiAonATnp 

AIKAlOS 

EHKDANHS 

OIAEAAHN 


T* 

ti 

t« 

M 

T* 

n 

KAI 01AEAAHN 


fk 

¥• 

IR 

EYEPPETHS 

AIKAlOS 

EfllOANHS 

0IAEAAHN 


II 

1 t 

Tl 

AIKAlOS 





|i 

it 

IP 

(blAEAAHN 





II 

■f 

t* 

OPflAHS 




Fiddmus L 

APSAKHS riAKOFOS 







BASIAEYS 

BAS 1 AEON 

A PSA Km 

EYEPPETH* 

AIKAlOS 

EniOANHS 

OlAEAAHN 

Pmt 1 bTEJi 3Y t 

fl 

r» 

Ip 

h 

+» 

II 

TT 


n 


■ I 

ST 

AYTOKPATOP EfllfcANHS OIAEAAKN 

TllUDiT^A If. 

Pf 

f 

Ik 

ft 

AIKAlOS 

EniOANHS 

OlAEAAHN 

PuiUkATACBh 

ii 

Tl 

w 

tl 

IT 

TT 

Tl 

M t; *.4 

*t ft 

0£A OYPANIA MOYSH BAStAfSSH 




Sa^au-Uiu* 

BASlAEYS 

MET AS SANABAPHS 





Oj40f»E» 11 

BASIAEYS 

BAfiAEflN 

APSAKHS 

EYEPTETHS 

AIKAlOS 

EfllOANHS 

OlAEAAHN 

Ymiraii L 

TP 

■ 1 

■■ 

PI 

li 

it 

ti 


tt 

r+ 

ONONHS 






E3 ASIA EOS 

ON0NHS NEIKHSAS 

APTABANON 




AuAumit III. 

BA4TAEY* 

BAIIAEOM 

EYEPPETHS APSAKHS 





ft 

PI 

AIKAIOS 

EnifANHS 





fP 

■■ 

APSAKHS 

EYEPPETHS 

61KAI0S 

EfllOANHS 

OlAEAAHN 

yAADLTiK L 

FI 

ii 

ft 

T* 

tt 

tl 

f¥ 


n 

Pk 

RT 

tP 

fp 

TT 

IT 


TP 

» 

II 

11 

ST 

U 

rOTAPZHS 


rnTEPZHi 

BAflAEYS 

BASIAEflN APSAKOY 

YOi KEKAAOYMENOS APTABANOY 

YviomKvr, I. 

BASIAEYS 

BAilAEflN 

APSAKHS 

EYEPrETHS 

AIKAlOS 

EfllOANHS 

OlAEAAHN 

Vahiiase^ II. 

TT 

It 

tl 

PI 

tfr 

It 

n 

Yolqgear!* II- 

M 

*P 


IT 

Tl 

TP 

ti 

pACQRrs 11. 

IT 

ft 

n 

HAKOPOS 

• 

Tl 

»P 

It 

AsTAP-L-vre. IV. 

TP 

n 

«■ 

APTABANOS 

n 

Tl 

II 

VdLggIhI* III. 

i* 

IP 


OAAPASHS 

n 

Tl 

TP 

Voipoim IV r 

PI 

n 

PT 

IT 

It 

rt 

IT 

TcuHjiroa V. 

f 1 

ip 

tt 

tl 

IT 

tt 

Tl 

YttLOOlaU VI , 

IP 

pi 

Pi 

P* 

PI 

■ 1 

It 


The Kinp's name in PohM ctwrartcra is found on the coins of MithroMts 1Y.„ Vologaw IV,, V, r TI,, Arla- 
bmiti.v V., Ajiatmade*. 
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TABLE III. 

PROBABLE SOURCE OF PiRTKLLN TITLES. 


tXTt* 

UM. 

■HUE, 

BASIAEYS MErAS 

Tiridltol L seqq. 

Achffinicniim Kings of Persia. 

BAJIAEY* SAffAEON 

Hifhradatos I,, III., etc. 

** f» » 

4>IAAAEA$OS 

Pliraapates 

Ptolemy II. of Egypt 

•IAEAAHN 

Fhmapafccs *eqq. 


OEOHATflP 

Fhnuitca I. p 11, 


EOKbANH? 

Mitlu^dntca 1 . seqq. 

Antiochus IV. of Sjiia, 

AIK A JOS 

n pi 

Agathoclea of Bactria, 

EYEPrETHS 

Fhmites II. P Mitbraduteif 

Anticefaus TIL of Syria, 

NIK ATOP 

Artabaniis II , 

Demetrius II. of Syria. 

AYTOKPATOP 

Sinn traces, Phraates TV, 

Sulla of Rome. 

OlAOnATQP 

Smntroce* «eqq. 

Antiochus IX, and ML Kings of Syria. 

EYnATOP 

Mitlmidates III. 

Mithradaks VI* of Fotitus, 

KTttTH* 

Orodo& I. 

Ciriei of Aria Minor. 

©EA OYPANIA 

Musa 

Cleopatra YL of Egypt (8 EA NEOTEPA). 


%* It will be seen that the arrangetnctit adopted in this paper is strongly corroborated by the facte 
collected in title table, -whence it appears that in almost every case the Parthian King whom I suppose to 
have introduced a fresh title may have borrowed that title from a contemporary or slightly older ruler of 
»ome neighbouring country. 


COKKIGENDA. 


rm 

7 lino 24 for Atropatnne read Atropatenc, 

12 at foot trmxpow notes 2 anil 3. 

13 line 31 for Artabunus IT* read Artabanos Y k 

1 * lino 10 and the name of Artamsdes r&$d and drachms bearing the 
name of Artaramlea. 

So at bottom for letter H-j rtnd t , 

49 line 36 htfor* YG| w**rt APS AKOY, cf. Table IL 
€2 , p ftfor 310 Gor. ttad 310 Art, 

61 Ibw i and 10 for BAKAEfHrad BASIAEY** 
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TEE INTERNATIONAL NU3IISMATA ORIENT ALIA. 


ADVANCED NOTICE. 

Since She issue oF the tentative prospectus of an InEernatLOTTal NumUmata Orienralhi, based upon the original 
edition of Mirren's Numistaata UrieuLvl ia, Some important modification* of the preliminary plan and general scope 
of the wort, have recommended themselves to the Publishers* which have fM^oaily commended, themselves to the Editor s 
drief supporters* ^ 

The firat dftigfl comprehended the narrow purpose of the continuation ami completion of ihe substance of she 
old text published in 1&2I, with the concurrent reproduction of the admirably executed Copper-plate*, prepared for 
Mirdcit's work, which had recently become the properly of MTniboci & Co. 

In both th-ew! departments the present undertaking now oirnmcf a new and irktepentlent form. In lieu of 
accepting Ihe tavk of making coins follow and supplement history* it «ek* to prove the claims of N umismabc 
science to a higher mission in the ill urtratioil of the annals of olden time, to a power of mstrUCUoa and teaching 
where written history is defective* and, lq its lowest phase, of enabling us to test and rectify imperfectly preserved (MU, 
Under this expanded view,, therefore* many subordinate sections of Maisden's old work wilt either be reduced to 
due proportion* tn reference to the uninstruetfre nature of their materials or omitted altogether ; while <m the other hand A 
class of subjects unomtemplircd in she first Imematinual scheme will be introduced and included in ms 'Fevtscd pro- 
gr am inp For instance, instead of placing the Dynasties of I he Khalits of Baghdad.* 03 of old* at [he he^d of the list* 
a previous monograph has been devoted, to the iliustration of the first efforts m Ehe art of coining, as exhibited Ifl thff 
dectrom and gold pieces of Lydia and I'crda, by Mr. Head. Mr, Gardner's contribution on the Parthians Is now 

E resented. These w ill be foUouted by the Phoenician coins of Asia Minor by our eminent German coadjutor* Dr. 

itiring % and Mr. Madden* whose specialise lift in the l+ History of the Jewish Coitiagei* rr will hereafter embody m our 
page*his exhaustive studies in that division of critical numi&mat ica* 

General Cunningham's ludo-Scythiaai series* the material* of which — enriched hy the unprecedentedly valuable 
contents of the laEe Pediawar /W—fire arranged and on their way home from India—will new find a fitting introduction 
in a full and thrice-elaborated Teriew of "she Bactrian successors of Alexander the Great, 11 to which, as a labour ot 
love, he has devoted himself since his first appearance as the chc*en Numismatic coadjutor of James Prmaep in l $3®* 
Secondly* ill regaM 10 the ^lustrations ol the old work, which it was once proposed to rely upon : they Hotg 
been found, 'however excellent in themselves, practically unsuitable* Cither m grouping or mechaniizal accuracy, for the 
advanced demands of the present day. Indeed, the improved proc&ses by which, science ha* taught us to obtain* HE 
a less COH, absoluta - 5 Vw ficsimile^ has necessarily superseded tlw hand and eye of (he engraver* pas I or present, however 
perfect id his Craft. 

As far as Ehe immediate state of the publication is concerned* it may be mentioned as a plea for ^ecrmrig 
delay—that. In an amateur work of Lhii kind* there are many obstacles EO continuous or periodical issues* and it 
lm been she Editor's aim rather to avoid such publication* as were merely mechanical or repetitive ; but, on the other 
hand* there hit* b«Ji no lack of support of the most efficient character* ^either at home or abroad indeed* the 
Editor has hud to decline many CsTer* of contributions on the part of Numismatist* of established reputation, as 
qqr lists arc virtually made up beyond Any prospect of absence of matter or immediate dunce of publication of many of 
the already accepted papers. B 

Mf. Rhys David* Essay on Ceylon Coins only awaits the completion of the illustrations. Mr. Rogers' paper 
is ready nnd appears as Fart IV, i>Lr W, Elliot and the Editor are engaged upon the Coins of Southern India— 
which have lately received some important accession;! from Kolhapur. M. Sauvaire's article ha* tong been ready. under 
Mr. Revert 1 careful tranabtion* but EES length bat hitherto precluded its publication. 

M. <le Saute/ is, as of old* ever prepared IO come b> (he front when his aid is called for,—win Dr. Blochmann 
has already done £0 much* in the journal of Ehc Asiatic JSodely of Bengal, io wards the illustration of the local 
Coinages* that we have merely to reprint his papers whenever the Serial arrangement of OUT articles may Call for a con¬ 
secutive continuation nf the Palhin coins of imperial DehlL The Editor* own section, of the general series tl likewise 
reserved for somewhat similar motives*. ... * _ ___ lt 

M, Grmtlelf^ completion of his Tatar Dynasties lias been deferred during his late duties as President of the OncnEAl 
Congress at St. Petersburg. M. whom We might have enlisted anil who would willingly jflm Qw ranks 

at this time* has anticipated us tn his elalwrate survey of " Les Moanaks ds Klialif^ Ori-cutaux “ w ^ch may 

U-ell claim toMdtte fAe standard authority;, tn its own department* for many years to come. In another cUvnicm uf 
Xumismaiics, Ehe Ku^ian savants have been in advance of tUr^ in the jmbSicatmn of the plates of SassanLan coins 
representing the paiienl accumularions of 30 years of the life of M. de fiarthofomaet < 1^7 J—second inn* lb-5, 
an tntroduefton by Prof. B. Dorn). These examples* however* prove lev* Instructire than might have been anticipated^ 
The SAtnenfts and iteration of the issues of the Sa* 3 amaiL 5 has always been, a subject of remark, but the singular 
deficiency of important novelties has seldom been u> prominently displayed as in EhU collection* who* rcjirfoetnauve 
specimens spreail Over J 2 well-filled 4EO. plates- — [E- T.] 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NUJIISMATA ORIENT ALIA 


ADVANCED NOTICE, 

Since the issue of the teniative prospectus of on Intcnutiiotial Numismata Oricntali** based upon ihe original 
tdiilun of Mlftdeift HlMMsnuUa Qrientilia, Some important modi fi rations of the preliminary plan anil general &co|re 
□f the work have recommended tbenadvea to the Publisher*, which hive equally commended themselves io the Editor's 
chief supporters. 

The first design comprehended the narrow purpose of the continuation and completion of the substance of the 
old teat published in 1822, with the concurrent reproduction of the Admirably executed Copper-places* prepared for 
MandenV work, which had recently become the property of Messrs, Triibnef Jk Co, 

In both these deportments the present undertaking now assumes a rtcW and Independent^ form. In lieu of 
accepting Lbe lash of making coins follow and supplement history, it seeks to ptul'e the chums of Numismatic 
science 10 a higher mission in the JHnstmlian of th l l Afiiml* of olden time* (q .1 power of iitstruction and teaching 
where written hjstory k defective, and, in its lowest phase, of enabling us to test and rectify Imperfectly preserved facts. 

Under this expanded view* therefore, many subordinate section*, of Madden'-. M work woll either be reduced to 
due proportions in reference to the uninsdructive nature of their materials Or untitled altogether ; while on the other hand A 
r 1 h m of subjects unccsotcraplaled itt the Gnt tiiEcraatignal scheme will be introduced and Included tft thU ttvittd pto- 
gramme* For instance, instead of placing die Dynaitlw of the Khalifs of Baghdad, as of old, at the head of the iist t 
A previous monograph has been devoted to the illustration of the first effort* ill the art of coining as exhibited in the 
elcctfum and gold pi«@ of Lydia and Persia* b Mr. II cad, Sir- Gardner^ contribution on the Pajihians is Already before 
the public. These will be followed by the I^inmician coin* of Asia Minor by our eminent German coadjutor. Dr, 
Eating; and Mr. Madden, whose speciality lies in the *■ History of the Jewish Coinages" ^ill hereafter etnlixly in our 
pages his exhaustive studies tn that division of critfcol numismatics. 

General Cunningham's I ndd-StylhtAU scries the material* of which—enriched by the unprecedentedly choice 
content* of the laic Feshiwar -find—toe arranged and on thflf way home from India* will now find a fitting introduction 
in a full and thriec-clabonLiod review of + ‘the Bacirinn vuceeswrs of Alexander (he Great/ to which, a* a labour of* 
love, ho ha* devoted himself since his first appearance as a XumiamiUic: coodj laior of Jamn Frtnsep tn 1 Sjd. 

Secondly* in regard tn the illustrations of ihe old work, which it was once proposed to rely Upon : they have 
been found* however excellent in themselves* practically unsuitable, either in grouping or mechanical accuracy, for the 
advanced demands of the present day. Indeed* the improved processes by which science has taught ns 10 obtain, At 
a less cost* absolute Aw* facriraifea* has necessarily superseded the hand and eye of the engraver* past or present however 
perfect in, Ms craft. 

As far as the immediate slate of the publication is conCemed, it may be mentioned as a plea for seeming 
delay— that* in an amateur work of this kjnd* [here are many obstacles to continuous or periodical issues* and it 
ha-, been the Editors aim rather la avoid such publications as were merely mechanical or repetitive ; bus* on the Other 
hand* there hai been no lock of support of the most efficient character, either at home or abroad — indeed, the 
Editor bos had to decline many offers of contributions an the part of NDmUmAtkU of established reputation, m 
our lists are virtually mode up beyond any prospect of absence of'matter or immediate chance or publication of many of 
the already accepted papers, 

Mr. Khy* DtvhU 1 on Ceylon Coictt h now presented. Mr. Rogers' paper hns also appears! u Part IV, 

Sir W. Elliot Arid the Editor ate engaged up*n the Coins of Southern India—which have lately received some 
important accession* from Kolhapur. M. Sauvaire's article has long been ready* under Ml* Rogers' careful trails tat io Cl, 
but its length hu hitherto precluded its publication, 

M. dc Saulcy is* os of old, ever prepared to come to Lite from when his aid is called for,—ami Dr, Bloebmnnn 
ha* al ready done so much, in the Journal of the Atiafid Society of Bengal, towards the illutriiiail of the load 
Coinages, that we have merely to reprint hi* paper* whenever the serial arrangement of our articles may call for a con* 
iKUtive continuation of the Pnthatl coini of Imperial DeML The Editor's, own section of the general series is likewise 
reserved for somewhat similar motives 

M. GttgoridTl complet ion of his Tatar Dynasties has been temporarily deferred by his late responsibilities as President 
of the Oriental Congress at St. reteniburg. M. Tiesenhausen* whom We might have enlisted and who wuuld willingly 
join our ranks at this time, ha* anticipated ns ifl. his elaborate -u rvey of Ai Les Monnajesd.es Kludifei Oriculnux" (rSy^)*, 
which may well daim to constitute fA* stAfldatd authority* in its own department* for many years to come. In another 
division Of NumLcmatics* the Russian savam* hate been in advance of in the publication of the plates of Sassanion 
coin* representing the patient acnmn i lufo m nf jo years of the life or M. dc Rartho&tnaa (1S73 leoond baue iSy$* with 
an introduction by Pro! ll. l*ore). Thr^c examples, however, prove less instructive than ernght have been antittpafed. 
The iameisevs and iteration of the issues of the SttssuBiH has always been a subject 01 remark* but the singular 
deficiency of important novelties liius seldom been so prominently displayed os tn Ulls collection* whose resJresenStive 
specimens spread over 32 Well-filled 4L0. plaits.—(E. T- j 
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Rmsfl pf tbe JET*-ffA?fIsUMA f a OiiMbLiit Tepipk at IVlistiih &a. (Srt $ 37.) 

ON THE ANCIENT COINS AND MEASURES OF CEYLON. 


PART I. Reference to Coin* in Btodhist Literati: re. 


L Ceylon and Kashmir are the only parts of India which pretend to possess a continuous 
native history. That of Ceylon is much the more ancient and complete! and as in It coins are 
not unfrequently mentioned, even in the earliest periods, it might have been supposed that some 
spocimens of great age would have survived to our own days. Such h not however the case. 
We have at present only one series of coins of finished form and of a comparatively late date, 
beginning in the middle of the twelfth and ending at the close of the thirteenth century. 1 Our 
subject therefore divides itself naturally into two parts: m the first of which will be considered 
the data regarding coins and measures found m the Buddhist literature of Ceylon; while in the 
second thorn* medieval coins which have come down to us will bo described and illustrated. 

2. Mr. Thomas has already pointed out s how frequent are the allusions to money in the 


1 Juit n* I m pm* I ]«ni thru ib*re &rt whip roini ™ 
tha Cti-kmbo Mtbcum MilU ill edible ias^riptioiui ill i^duj^ F 41 l 
fbornacTB^ II would be klMrfcrtip£ So teqjfl whftthtir Ihfif brar 
aiij uf tta Sigu#, vuch na j ur Up mbit'll hftVn ghIt ili jvi Ikmiii 
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18 iu hil introductory essay |o tbc Numismuta Oiientnbji, 
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KmCBMATA ORFENTALIA* 


sacred literature of the Buddhists; and as these occur in books of very different ages and 
[iiithenticitv, it will be necessary to quote and discuss the roost important passages- Without 
a detailed examination of the passages themselves* we may easily be led to draw conclusions 
much too wide. Spence Hardy's statement, 1 * 3 for instance,, that i in the most ancient laws of the 
Buddhists the distinction is recognised between coined money and bullion/ is not confirmed by 
the texts hitherto accessible, unless the word • coined * be token in an unusually extended sense. 

3. The time has scarcely arrived when anything can be affirmed with certainty as to the 
age of the different books of the Northern Buddhists: they show' a state of belief much later 
and more developed than that of the Southern Church; but they c laim a very high antiquity, 
and it is well known that amongst these ruder peoples the Buddhist mythology had a much more 
rapid development than that which took place in Magadha and In Ceylon. Buddhism became 
the State religion of the Indo-Skythinns under Eanishka at about the beginning of our era, 
but no canon of the Northern Buddhists was settled at the council held under his auspices. 1 
The hooks considered sacred by the Northern Church are mostly of much later date; but 
seme of them were certainly translated into Chinese m the first century A*v. —that is, if 
reliance can he placed on the later native historians of China, 1 besides whose statements we 
have very alight data of any chronological value. Eugene Burnout has given several instances 
of the mention of coins in those portions of the Northern Buddhist books he has translated,* 
and has discussed their values in a special note (p. 597). As all these works arc of unknown 
authorship and date, but probably at least 700 years after our era/ the only conclusion to be drawn 
from these references is that they add simply nothing to our knowledge of tho dates at which the 
coins mentioned in them were first used. 

4. The canon of the Southern Buddhists wm settled two centuries and a ball earlier than 
tho time of Eanhhkn, vis, under tho Emperor Afoka in PStaUputm, about 250 ex. ; and it 
includes separate works by different authors/ The following passage occurs in the first chapter 
of the incdlted Mnhd Yagga m the Yinaya Pi taka, and also in the first chapter of the Kammatikam, 
containing the liturgy used at the admission of laymen to the Buddhist order of mendicants, of 
which several trtmsktlona and editions have already appeared/ (p. 6, line 4, of Mr. Dickson's 
edition of tho FpasampadA-Eanimavicij f If any mendicant tubes a pdtla {m, a quarter), or anything 


1 Eft»wrn MouJtfhijin, p. G&. 

1 Tjm*u t Indiftche AllerthnMJiikMldo, 2nd f*L Tol. kL p. &50. 
1 BuddhixifC p. 23&, 1 Fu* Eu&c Ki/ p. H9. 

3 HraL. Trvrdi at Fa Iliad, fie-, pp. is, cl w*|.; KniUMitle 
Ltgrad of Siltn IMdb^ p. ti. 

* I'biu Oil- iifromd b spoken of in the Ktmubrnh^ sdlm 
in the Flirt!a acwUsA (Buruntlf, i&ttwllKti#D & Fbutob ilti 
^inSiibW, pp 01 t 23UA Stf)| ike tenMp*** m tin 
Divya nndfium (ibid. p. 14T; copipoiv Hodginf * Ikmy*, 1S74, 
p r 20} and in the Phl^ft airadAda (ibid, pp. 236, 243. 263}; tho 
jwruya in the Dirtn itfldfina {ibid, UG}; the rwi*t j£h in tha 
aradfcna (ifaid + p. 243]; Ute kdk^ in the Af&bi atidruLi, 
which U pan of tho Di*ym iradhllfl (ibid, P- -3*>2, and compare 
on the work iiwdf HtH%i<jD l i ±^nm p ISJ4, p-17} i and iaidj the 


ifimirn in this InLlnr Work and in Lhn HimncitpJtnT amf &ud {ibid, 

p 4 432, note]* 

* Ibiil, pp. 61, 231^ aS6: Weber 1 * Sanskrit Literature,, p. 262, 
■ Thi* b d«r from interred evidmtde r compare oho Jwnn^ 
D'Alwin, AVro**, pp. 10,]& + 

T Tic hib Maria Fctreto, Mtfisinnaij in Ara and Pegu, 
translated it into Imlinn in 1776, and Prafaver Adler Tntn 
German for the tiral volume of EggtFi DuaiBckai geancinn tit- 
tig)* Mig»*ra T T^ipnpr, 1737 . The Rer. Fk-nj. Cbr^h trans- 
liibnl it into EngM m bbo mcoiuI votame of the HimlliimfM 
TramlatioD* bum Oriental Langnagta, London, 1*3-1, and moat 
df it ™ uHemJ in I'&JJ, with q Latin tHJuUiURl* Professor 
Spiegrl, Bonn, 134U Tbe bwi edition, ia ifcal hf 3Ir. Diekfiaa 
in thv J.lLA.si-. £oi 1 S 76 , v, Lih Kh ^li^Ti n-noalntlim not-, 4 . 
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of the value of a pthla or more, ho is unfrockeA* Mr. Dickson translated pAda 11 the 

quarter of a pagoda/ 1 the pagoda being a small gold coin lately current in South India and 
worth 7* t fid Mr. Childers says in his Dictionary, 1 There is a coin called pSdo (Ak 4S0): 
Subhuti quotes p&r&w-J(tthdpanassa caiutt&d bkigo pthh f and states it is worth about, sevenpence. 
The AbhidbinappadipikS* to which the reference is given, was written in the twelfth century* 
and makes it the fourth part of a weight* apparently of the nikkha 7 which is made equal to five 
suTnijjjas (§ 23 "below). So that we have throe modem authorities each giving a different meaning 
to the word. It is evident that they do not really know in what seii&o it was originally used, and 
there is nothing to prove that it meant a coin at all; it may have been a weight* either of go!d t 
silver or copper, recognized as o basis of calculation or a medium of exchange.’ All that can 
be said is that it was certainly of small value. 

5. In the Dhnmmapadu* a collection of ethical verses from other books of the Three 
PI takas, and one of the latest works included in the canon by Asoka's council, the word ktdiipaija 
is used in verse 1SG: Na kah^am-tmmm iitli k&mesu qjjfVrfi* ' Not by a rainfall of kahapanas 
will there he satisfaction m the midst of lusts." The exact derivation and meaning of the word 
iahdptint* is not quite bo clear as one could wish. The corresponding Sanskrit word kirshapana 
occurs already in Mann and Panim* of which the former is certainly, and the latter probably, 
earlier than the earliest possible date of the Dhammapada. It is clearly derived from karkha, the 
name of a small weight ■ but pana t which is usually Bupposed to be the second part of the Com¬ 
pound* would not explain the second d, while the root jjem ( -to barter or bet, is not used with 
the prefix d except in the nominal derivative tiptfna 1 market," which does not help ua much. In 
trying to determine the exact meaning from the texts, we art? met with an ambiguity of expression 
which is only the reflexion of <iu ambiguity in idea * just as even in English the worth 4 coin 
and 1 money* are very vaguely used. Coin may, I think* he legitimately used In two senses; 
firstly * of pieces of metal bearing the stamp or mark of some person in authority os proof of their 
purity* and of their being of full weight; and secondly, of pieces similarly stamped, but thereby 
acquiring a value beyond that of an equal weight of metal (by the mark or stamp implying s 
promise to receive the coin at a higher than its intrinsic value). The latter, like our pennies and 
shillings, might be more appropriately termed tokens, 2fow there was a time in India, before coins 
in either of these senses were struck* when mere pieces of bullion without stamp at all* or merely 
with some private stamp, were used as money—that is* as a medium of exchange : 3 and the word 
k&rfth&paga, as used "by the authors mentioned above, may mean either coins proper of the weight 
of a karsha* or only .such pieces of metal of that weight- The latter was almost certainly its 
original meaning bath in Sanskrit and Pall, and i=> 1 think, the meaning in this verse of the 
Dhammupndiu Puddhughosha mentions 1 a gold and silver as well as the ordinary (that is* bronze 
or copper) kahipnna; and Professor Childers thinks that only gold pie™ can be referred to in our 


t Lot. rit, p. 13 . 

1 B&htLnig'k and Hath rvler & pnwap? in lid Rntapuiba 
Ttr^hmU^ft wim {Adi. idmbs the fourth of n certain polil weight; 
but to none where il wtu- They vipk-q the thwart 


mailing from "-ft froT tO*JV qq^rt^r 1 ihcongh the ilka of dno kg' 
being the fourth of a qtutlnkpe<i 
J Mr. Thanwu, ArttiatJl Indian Weights, p. 57* 

1 Ln Lbo quoted bcluw, $ 13. 
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1 massage. But cupper pieces will satisfy the requirements of every other passage, except one legendary 
one, where the word occurs; 1 and considering the much greater value of copper then than now, it is 
not so certain that we need even here take the word in any other than its ordinary sense. The value 
of the ksMjtfp changed of course with the varying value of copper, and even its weight may have 
varied a good deal; as much at least as different specim e ns of the fruit of the k urn ha (Terminalia 
beHerica) vary among themselves. 3 Its size and shape am uncertain; but this at least can he said, 
that the sculptor of the bus-reliefs at iidrahit 1 {who cannot have lived much more than a century 
Infer than the compiler of the Dhamuiapada) makes them square. Last ly, it should he mentioned 
thatj according to Mr. Childers, the word kuhapana itself meant primarily a small might* and that 
our authorities differ hopelessly about the weight of the karsha: the Sanskrit authorities making 
it equal to fifteen mishas, each of which=21 m&fiakas=5 rat is; while MoggaUdna (§ 23) makes 
the akkha i which, teste BobtlmgkJloth, is the same as the karslui)=2§ mAsak&s—6 rati* {that 
js=iU7ir mashn). On the former calculation Mr. Thomas makes the k£r*bApann=to 140 grains, 
one of our current pennies weighing about 14o grains, II. Leon Peer quotes a form ghh&pana 
from the Jniukus Etude $ur hs J&lukns, p, 103), The old form Kuristtpuiia, men&Hied by 
Muggollim (v, 431 ) 9 has not yet been found in the texts. 

Ik There is a curious expression at Dhamnmpatla, v. 108: *'Whatever sacrifice or ofthring 
a man may make here during a whole year in order to get merit, all of it is not worth it 
quarter. 1 * Thu commentator explains it f to mean a quarter of ihe virtuaus mind of one re¬ 
verencing holy men/ This seems forced, but must bo, I think, the real meaning of the words, 
taken in the connexion in which they stand. 

T+ The only other portion of the three Pi takas published is the Ehuddaka the 

shortest Ihar^k in the Buddhist Bible, a selection of Buddhist hymns edited by Mr. Childers for 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1800, In it no mention luadu of coins, hut it is 
said that "in the other world there will he no trafficking by means of gold. 5 ® These two 
works would scarcely have been looked upon as sacred by the Council of Asoka held in n.c + 
230, unless they had been composed some time Before it They mav therefore he approximately 
placed at least m early ns the end of the fourth century before Christa 

3. i cannot refrain from adding here a itsfitrvnor to a passage occurring in the PdrAjika of 
the first Pi taka, and also in the RutthupAiu Suita of the second Pitiika, although the texts are 
not yet ococsoiblc. In the fonucr wo have on account of the manner in which a certain Sudinna 


E Th<yj nra nl] *|nfUed Eel thfl folbwrsg awtiwiia. Thu *x- 
ceptica, r doubtful out r U referral %a below, { IS, J&uifcR fri, 
2S, cuDipwtd with S3, 21 Cmqipw Th^mm. U, ji. 4l p n*tc 6. 

% Mr. Thomu wsnd«s tbit tliit Mtmbnkn hm led ibo 

iif»iQ whirb tbu old AVibi of 3 in i^tuidi wan frunod. It 
r□ nalititled ftn article d rili-nidolc^faincrre, in ita drritsU- it vu 
Hltlf sabjKt to change, it wm ivadlly available in the B4ifcn u 
tt eatLDtffrtb«k ol alb?r Wtighb* ILiliIEt th* ordinary wE’t^bl 

litCOftb with tho rri|ttkrd amuanL lnJe*d ttbtted ip«U 

nun* uf dvwittrated *ecd ixf*tn BMLaa, now in ihc India Mnsuum* 
W£iglt ai blgh 4i 144 grain*. 


1 CnnHin^bJim, Jlqwrt ot thr Bcnfful Aj. Sw., fancied in 
Ancient Indian W«%0b, p. not*,. couapsuwi with $ l& bob*. 
4 So al*fl iufh? Fm, Elude «nr It* Jaialuu, p. 102 . And Cnlc- 

brooku, Ewjl (nL Cowdl) T toL L p. £JJ r wjf, VA pap Or 
k&ftliJipftija k o nwrtfiwf ot copper r*H well ol Bilrer/ 

s Fnailxill, p„ 34, flabbom pi tntik ns Elinmbli&^icL eti. Comp, 
p- 2S3 niul the pnwgc <pmU4 bj I^dL Jtus M Oiler in hh note 
t^v. m, 

* IS attlLs biraMma p, II of the wparate edition, 

Pro! Childcri tramJatci 'no WadiL king^r ^nt4 r ’ bat tbc Lnrt rti- 
lEWntai case is diiiiblZwa ol the ?.ni^'kM uf CMbnUg*, 
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persuaded hm parents to allow biro to on tor the Ruddhibit Order of Mendicants, anti was afterwards 
tempted by them to return to a layman^ life. In the latter a similar story, for the most part in 
the Tory same words, la told of Hutlliap41n + ta the translation of the former by the Itev, S, 
Coles we read that Sudinna 5 # mother J made two heaps for him, one of gold coins and the other 
of gold . . , . s and covered over those heaps with mate/ 1 In the translation of the latter by 
the Rev. D. J, Gogerly we read that Rattkupah/s father Caused to be piled up a great heap 
of coined and uncoined gold, and covered it "with a mat/ ■ The proffered wealth is in each case 
refusal, the mendicant advising that 1 the gold coins and the gold" (as Cotea renders) or 1 the 
gold and bullion J (as Gogcrly here translates) should be thrown into the river. I have little 
doubt that the Pali words in all four passages are identical. Can they be the same as those 
used in the formula quoted by Bumouf us the standing mode of describing Gautama*s own entry 
into the mendicant life ? Bumouf quotes the passage from two Suttos of the second Pi taka ; 
and the words in quest ion are Himply pfibhutfim- h t /wiwfi -•■■**/ r/rn . 3 The first word, p&bbutn, 
in either an archaic form of* or more probably a simple misreading for, the usual puhuta* ‘ much, 
while each of the two parts of the following compound signifies * geld. 7 That there was sonic 
shade of difference in the meaning of the two words is clear 1 think from the expression 
rd %firtf fitiffin rd * either gold nr gold/ in a commentary on the Pitimokkha/ but w hat the 
cl[ficrcnce w;ls when the second Pi taka was composed is not so easy to say. Both words are 
constantly used both in Sanskrit and Pali hi the simple sense of gold, both words td^n occur 
as names for a particular weight. 6 As names of weights the Savanna according to HoggallanfL 
would seem to weigh forty MEmflftas, for it. is equal to forty iikkhus. an akshu is the same as a 
kfirsha, and birarinu at pJaLaku* p. 92, replaced by kaMpuna at page 94.' But the usage of the 
fifth or twelfth century after Christ is poor evidence for I he usage of the fourth century before] 
Christ. It is quite possible that 4 treasure and gold/ or 'gold and bullion/ or 11 pounds of 
gold/ or 4 yellow gold/ would ho the right rendering of h]ranflu-suvnirnaih in the passages 
under consideration m f hut to decide these points we must have more texts before us* It will 
bo of advantage, meanwhile, to have noted the similarity of the passages. 

9. The date of the next work we have to consider is very uncertain. The orthodox 
Buddhists believe Eaccaytnu/s Grammar to be the work of a contemporary of Gautama: this is 
certainly incorrect, and even as Into as the time of Buddhaghosha it wu3 riot acknowledged oh 
the supremo authority on P£li grammar. The rules, Explanations and exomplea are acknow¬ 
ledged by tradition to be by different hands, and the passage now to be quoted occurs among 
these later additions, 0 The Sinhalese tradition is, however, strong evidence that the work was 
composed in India and at a very curly date—early, that is, ns compared with the commentators 


1 Jmtmn] of the Ceylon A*. 9 *c. LS 76 -IS 77 , p. IS 7 . 

4 JmiTnnl th# Ceylon Aft. Sw, 18 - 47-1 £ 4 $, p. 

* 1111711001, <1p lo Ih-inhj Lt'i h p. SE3. Co tup. Feef, Etude 

ffor He* J&Ltttas, p. 107. 

1 mi A l'ilci scarcely be distlnffoM^l in Ceylon MSS, 

* MLiLiiypff, p. 7ti. on Phiimftkfeb&i rh. 8, t, 13. 

« liLfiMn u iu used at JiLdkii 92,22, Mda. Iti3, 2 ; Su^annn 


Iwlotr (f 23}; and both I bo Suva£.nn, rnirl ihn K hnhfcpfiiiin 
’prdfbed 80 Tit fit Meonlaug to Miuiu. Thorny fiw, HU p. 13. 

^ So in lidhtlin^k-Kolh tbo biniiUli ii nald ta be = the tarn bn. 

4 On Kac^Vann's duo iw Jamw D’Alwu in hi* * Introduction' 
to K&eeijMB] Wcber'i nsranref thU 1 ntr> Hlwrfcion in Ituliftcbu 
Strdfcie teL Li. PP- 3 Id- 343 ; and especially Bumrll On tbe 
Aindra School of Sanskrit GranmiarumV 137a* pp. &1-83, 
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of the fifth century. At page ISO of M. Sonant's excellent edition, under examples of the use 
of the ablative, occurs the curious expression* scifo&md or catena hand ho mro 3 *U man hound for 
a hundred/ where one would expect baddho, and where the ablative is certainly strange. In 
a similar way, at Jltaka 224, 24, we have mkna kitad&Sti, * a slave bought for a hundred/ Whether 
in these passages 1 a hundred 1 means coins, or shells, or cattle, or weights of bullion, or com, or 
other goods, is not certain, but I should take it to mean one hundred pieces of copper, Lt, 
kah Spanns, 1 It will bo seen hereafter that in the fifth century in Ceylon higher numerals 
were used in the same manner. Again, at p. 158, upa nMhe kahdpawm, * the tdrshfip;ma U less 
than the niskka/ m given as an example of the use of the locative; here the grammarian 
who made the example was evidently thinking of weight, as the word nikkka is never in 
P41i used for a com* 1 In Mann the weight of the nlahka is 320 rati# in gold as against 80 ratis 
for the karch&pana In copper. 

10- Wc next come to the Pitimokkha, a compilation of unknown date, giving a classification, 
from the Yinayn Pifako, of offences against the rules of the Buddhist order of mendicants. It is 
certainly very old, but, not having been included in the canon by AsoWs Council, can scarcely 
have existed long before that time, A commentator of the fifth century 3 says indeed, according 
to Mr. Tumour** translation, 4 BhagawA (ic. Gautama himself) taking his place in the midst of tliiH 
assembly, held in the Weluwana edifice at Bfijagrdia, in the first year of his Buddha hood + . * + , . 
propounded the Pfttimokkham ; 9 but it is impossible that the book so called should hare come into 
existence until after the monastic system was worked out and settled in great detail, which it 
certainly was not at the time referred to + The same commentaries are used for the P&thnokklm 
and the Yinaya Pitaka, and the passages to be quoted probably occur also word for word in the 
latter. At verses 8, 9, and 10 of the sixth chapter [the Kisuggiya] d^ara-oddpmmd are 
mentioned, which Mr. Dickson translates J money to buy robes/ 4 The origin of the expression 
is doubtful, Professor Childers ascribing tho latter part of the compound to a confusion between 
the two roots ci and cii, and Mr. MinayefF, Mr. Dickson and one of the commentaries* spelling 
the word ratApaima and making it masculine, while Professor Childers, another PMi commen¬ 
tary and M, Senart,® spell it cetApana, which makes it neuter. The former commentator explains 
it J gold, or a pearl, or a jewel, or coral, or cotton doth, or thread, or raw cotton/ that is to 
any, mtiteriaks which could be made into a robe or bartered to procure one; the latter explains it 
simply ‘price 1 or value (multi), but does not say in what. The term may therefore be rendered 
4 means to procure u set of robes/ and docs not necessarily infer the existence of coined money. 


l M. Sennit kraUllfttai *pitw*de mrank/ bxii hi* nttcaimn 
Hi HPf direct!? dniwu U> thin pmPt, The CBfidii* mnT compare 
Judga irn. 2, 3 P 4, fhtir 1 himdl*4*' of iHt vt air. bjhi^ uf, 
aehL wbero the Auihorited Yemen i&M-rtJ Hie went '‘ihetc]#,* 
*Mle n&rae «halnri woaUS prefer td muLi'TOtafiii IquiTw. 

» Sc* fallow, if 23 . TlidniJi*, Am. IfiJ. Wright#, p. 13 . 

* The Journal df the Ben^nd Ai- Soc. 

1 4. fil 1 &P, p. Sift. A Set yf rule* riUhl FiiitE^kk hu 
fiiiu^ Draiiami in published part* fjf ibe FifakuJ [Dhrairniupiiriji., 
TCTM* ISA, 376; rtirxjiki, J. Ceyluh A*. Sec. lBft?, p. 173: Suit* 
NipklA, p. &5; and SAtanMa-phaUi SttUa, Burneuf, Ldtuj, 1G3J. 
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M PitintfLiha u rirfen^l to, Comp. B nitlj. MomukJ, p. JSfl ; 
PuuhcOTi Jinks, ^ 33: Turnem in She J.BXS. tL Sl%m; 
Ik^l, CnifidJi, p. ISO. That tJaewrod PfatimokUm wu in use beta* 
the wnrk K called URunud ill pre**ut ihapev If dear tvom the 
farL ihnt itw Wwd octUfi twice til ihw P&tLmutkha itself. Biei- 
■0J3 t P- 27. 

* Pagv 4? cif Lii •cpanla isditidn fom the JotLffiiil & | the 
Eovftl Aiiatk SodVir, I 07 A. 

1 F. 73 of .Mr. Miiayufl"a c-ditioa, St. PeteT^hutg, IftSS* 

F. 322 of Ills separate editidft el KjLccEiii'aiia. 
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II. Ycrscs IS and 19 say: * If a priest receives or gets another to receive for him gold and 
silver [coin], or if lie thinks to appropriate [money] entrusted to him, it is a nisaggiyu fault- 
If a priest makes use of the various kinds of money, it is a msaggiya fault/ I quote from 
Mr. Dickson’* translation* hut the words I have bracketed are not found In the original* and 
tho word 1 money* in the latter verse is in Pali ruphja v which Professor Childers in his Dictionary 
translates silver, bullion. Neither the Pill rupiya, nor the Sanskrit equivalent rupya, are derived 
from rupa in its sense of image, figure* or are ever used in the sense of 1 bearing an image; 1 for 
which the correct expression is riiphv} Silver is called rupiya on account of its beauty* its shining 
appearance, just m gold is called turanna on account of its fine colour. The commentator on this 
passage* explains ruphjx by jdtarvpa-rqjata, gold and miker, hut this is rather a gloss on the rule 
than a philological explanation of the mrd. MoggnMna distinctly confines the sense of tho word 
to silver. 5 The text is as follows;—IS, To pan a hhikkhu j&tarupaimjatam ugganhevya vk 
ugganMpeyya va upanikkittam va s&diyeyya nisaggiyaih pieittiyaiiL 19, Yo puna bhikkhu 
nanappakarakam rupiyasiiiivohdmm samApejeyya msaggiyatii pficittiyamd I would translate: 
* IS. If again a mendicant should receive gold or silver f or to get some one to receive it for him, or 
allow it to he put in deposit for him , it is a fault requiring restitution, 19. If again a mendicant 
should engage in any of the various transact fans m rz7rcr* it is a fault requiring restitution/ where 
1 transactions in silver 1 must refer, I think, to the use of silver as a medium of exchange, 

13, In the Bh Lkikuni-P& tunokkham; or Rules for Nuns, occurs the passage* s A nun collecting 
for a heavy cloak may collect m much as 4 kumsas ; if she should collect beyond this, it is a fault 
requiring restitution- A nun collecting for a light cloak may collect as much as 2| kaiiisus; if 
she should collect beyond this* it Is a fault requiring restitution/ 5 There Is some uncertainty as 
to tho derivation and meaning of bmsa, which, us u measure of value, is only found in this passage. 
The word usually means copper* bronze* or a brass pot or plate; hut the commentator* explains it 
hero as 1 four koMpamr?/ an explanation found also in MoggaUana's vocabulary. 7 In Sanskrit 
literature the word is only found in the sense of a brass pot or cup; but the Sanskrit lexicographers 
give kaitisa as an equivalent of adliaka (a measure of capacity).® Mn Childers regards it hero as 
a derivative from, or a dialect variety of* kursba; but this seems Indefensible, and the use Lu 
primitive times of a particular form of brass cup or plate as a measure of value is by no means 
unlikely* while the expression 1 a bronze p is exactly paralleled by 4 a copper 7 as used sometimes in 
English/ The tradition preserved in the Kankh& Yitarani* that the weight of the kniiisti h as a 
measure of value, was considered equal to four koMpunas* may or may not he well founded; one 
can only say that if tho value were really so small, the idea of a cup or vessel can scarcely have 
teen present to the mind of those who used the word. 

1 PfL^i&i perhaps thought flfciai% . See tho note m Ann * KaplthA Vitanui^ihid, p. 104> 

tnJ. Weights* p, 3&. but th-ff pjiis&di^S qtinbed by Eutillingk- 1 AbHdhiMppiylLjftLli* BOG: ho probably fnHcnrs tho fifth 

Iioth arc ctmtltlntfl, cf-nturr cmninmtury. 

1 Mumycff, p, £0, ® EahtltBgk-Both* blt- Compare Mot t f 32, laMo; and 

* Venwi iSQi \$® ¥ 003. Thoinu, Aik. I mi Wrights, p, JfG, 

* MifriycQ, p. 10- Dtckion, p. 20 . 1 Ccns pare ri*o the use of r^i { 23 + azJ of rfdi in 

•* frfTnft jnn^ p m 103. Suahalettu 
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13. Ill the commentaries written in Ceylon in the fifth century a.d, by Ruddhnghoaha* we 
find the following explanations. At page 66 of his edition of the F&fimokkha, ilinayoif quotes 
a commentators explanation of chora, a thief* as being one who takes anything of the value 
of five xdUukos 1 or more. Here the word mftmka might just possibly mean a weight, but in 
I he following passage that can scarcely be the case* The T\unk hi-vita rani on FiLliniokkhti vi. 
10* quoted above* calls gold and silver and Jhr rshdpanm and mdsakm forbidden objects. 3 Another 
commentary on verse 18 says; 'Ey rajatti (silver} id meant the kArshupuna, the metal taAsakfl, 
the wooden misaka, the lacquer m&sukfl, which are in use/(!) And the Samuiita-pusadika on 
the same passage suvs - : 3 ‘‘jatarupa is a name of savanna (gold), which is also called satthnvanna 
because it is like the colour of Gautama Jluddha/(!) and after explaining rqfatd (which expla¬ 
nation Almayeff has loft out in his edition,, perhaps because it is the same ns that given above) p 
godson; ‘ In this passage kali Spann is either that made of gold or that made of silver (rvpijftt) t 
or the ordinary one; the metal mdsaka menus that made of copper, brass* etc.; the wooden 
mfaakfi means that made of sura wood or of the outside of the bambu, or lastly of palmyra 
leaf* on which n figure has been cut {rkjmin chinditvd hita-mmnko) ; the lacquer in^-saka means 
that inndc of lac or gum, on w hich a figure has been caused to rise up ’ (rupatti samutthd- 
petrd kala-mUako). Then* after explaining the words 'which are in use/ it continues: "Lastly, 
every kind should be included, whether made of bone, or skin, or the fruits or seeds of 
trees, mid whether with a raised image or without one.* It odds that the four forbidden 
things arc diver, gold* the gold m&ttka, and the silver misaka, a different explanation from 
that given above. The annexed cut of u lacquer medal in the possession of Coi Pearce, R,A* t 
snay perhaps represent such a lacquer masukit us lias just been referred to. 



14. Wo nest come to the Jitakra* the date of the present text of which is vesy uncertain. 
It seems that a collection of J&tnka stories wns one of the earUest Buddhist books, and was 
included in the cotton as settled by the P&taliputm Council under Asoka; but it is the onlv 
book of that cangn which has not been handed down to us in a shape purporting to be identical 


1 The b the rail of a bran (pm TLanua, l&c dt p. 

11), wnl U n+fld m lids lemo nl Mnh. 239, 3* In linnk’i 
Legcml* md TIl wriea of ih u Budilh Lst«» wigw ire eu/h tiaitfd who 
1 tin! m BO froW (not ere a iu much as f^ur inLsiu, cm Hi of 

■which is of the weight of iis mUn ratli} and no grain/ tko 
t»low 1 $ 23* 

1 MLiUjtiTi Flit. p. 79. Copqp. end of thii paieigrripb. 

* IbEd, p. SO. Tlie fall text b as ltdkm 
If JdUrip+m wJniA wbkuim tam pawt TWJS- 

woMAAmiitaj* Aati aa*i Atiftiamg?? rawtftf pitthbujim* 


cwtfrtui, . . . Tkith* ka&tfpc$$ ff - twranMatntt^if rkptytmafv 
*" pitetih rd. fohtmdnit f, : CmblMdiU kitan&ik a, 
I^vrumauit tit tdntddrtmd r 4 r.Arjs«ftoyfl rd anttutan, iaU- 
pi riptm tkimdiird i-ttlandtaJn. Jatumdukv ti : Idkkdpt 

td rtt Tijwm nmuUAdprtod kdlamdiaki. IV vdyn^t 

P&ttAdtttiti: uniAiE jpwiA ptic/f)ta yp- yc yarfAa y4 iifta Jattap^Jr 
fmfd paddwIifrumpiittluiL Antim***o(tji£mtpepi rammattuiyi? 
pi p* MMUtfMpitertp* ifhdpit^ riji* 

idbAo pi MmtfBkiiahiHk Tht 1 greater pm U riven br Hr, Thtimiu 
rt, p. 42* note. 
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with that accepted by the Council The test exists now only in the commentary, the date of 
which is itself unknown, though it was certainly written in Ceylon , and probably as late ns the 
fifth century after Christ, So kind of literature is more susceptible of verbal alteration than the 
easy prose narrative which Forms the hulk of these tales} so that, although the text is through¬ 
out kept distinct from tho commentary, it cannot he depended upon m an accurate reproduction 
of tho original form. And again, though tho mention of mwie# is so mixed up with the gist 
of some of the stories that it cam scarcely be due in those cases to mterpolatioO P and may very 
possibly date from the first invention of the stories in the time of Buddha, or even earlier, 
the names mentioned may have been inserted afterwards. Tbe Pdli version of the JNinkas is 
now being published by Ur. Pausbdll; and tbe first part, containing the Pili text of the Intro¬ 
duction and of 38 J a taka stories, has already appeared m Copenhagen* In these stories arc 
the following notices of money. In the Seri-vdijija Jutaku, 1 some poor people ask a hawker 
to Take an old pot in exchange for his wares. The pot was gold, hut so old and dirty that 
they did not know it. The hawker sees their foolishness, and hoping to get it for nothing, 
says it is not worth even half a mmahi, and throwing it on the ground, goes away. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards another hawker comes up. and being made a similar offer, honestly tells tho 
ignorant owners that their old pot is worth "a hundred thousand * (siita-sukassaxh)/ but gives 
them for it 500 kuMprium and goods * worth 500* (probably kahapanas). lie then takes back 
eight kahfrpanas, and giving them to the captain of a vessel just then sailing, he escapes 
with the pot. The other hawker soon returns, and offers something of small value for the 
pot, and when its owner* tell him they have given it to another hawker for J u thousand' 
(salia&snm) t he vainly pursues him, and then dies of grief and chagrin. The good hawker in 
this tale is the future Buddha; and had it been altered* the fact that he gave less than 
'a thousand 1 for what was worth 4 a hundred thousand * might have been easily got over by 
some interp^hitiun; in any case the mention of money forms so important a part of the story 
that it must belong to a very early form of this Jitaka. 

The next mention of money is in the CnUukn-setlhi Jfitaka* 5 On the advice of the future 
Buddha, a man earns IG kuhSpnnas in one day by the sale of firewood, and afterwards sells 
g mm to the king's stable-keeper for 4 a thousand/ and subsequently acquires a capital of 
* a hundred thousand/ and marries the future Buddha's daughter. 

In the Xaudi-v&aalu Jataka 4 we have the history of a prize ox who first loses a bet 
(abbhutam) of 'b thousand' for his owner, when the latter call* him vicious ; and then win* a 
wager of 2000 when he calls him gentle; and in the next story the future Buddha, again 
under the form of im ox, wins for his mistress a hag containing 1000, 5 being hire for drawing 
500 carts at two kaMpapas a cart. 


1 Fittrirfiri J&ialca, p. ill, 

1 At pap* 60 * lino IS, mill 1 #S, tinc 21 , other gold polM art 
muntje&fiii worth 100,00ft cadi, 
a Fuub&lFl Jitata, p . 121- 


4 Pnd p p h m. 

s Ma^ttknb, J. 305. 20, 54+ 1, atiii 65, 23. 

fr«? ms a pArnlld in ihu Jitg-Wta, Mr, ThouiMj 

Ann. JihL Weighi*, p, 33* 
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13. Mr. Ftmsbbll Las also published from time to time 27 other J Atoka stories 1 bat in 
these no mention is mode of money* I pass on therefore to the commentary itself, in which the 
above stories arc included. It commences with a short history of previous Buddhas, and then 
gives ii succinct biography of Gautama Buddha. In thy former a rich nmn Rays of hie ancestors* 
* when the}* went to the other world, they did not take with them even one kahApunn; 1 and 
ka&'tipaneu and leaden pieces («£*&) are mentioned among other kinds of wealth. 2 In the latter 
it is said that Yessantam’s mother gave him at his birth a purse containing 100G, and Jfalaka 
is said to have been bom in a family worth 87 kotis. 5 Buddha 4 gives Kisftgotami a necklace 
'worth a hundred thousand/ and AMthapindiku is said to have paid 18 kotis of gold (!) for 
the ground on which ho built, at a further cost of 18 kotis, the Jetavnna, the first Buddhist 
monastery/ It is noteworthy that the only mention of gold kah Aparins should be in this 
late version of an early legend* and in the commentator referred to above ($ 13). 

16, In Buddlmghtisha’s commentary on the Sanyutta Jfikfiya, written in the early part of 
the fifth century, king K&ppina, a contemporary of Buddha, is said to have given 1000 to certain 
merchants;* aud in his commentary on the Dhnmmapachi (Fausboll, p. 333, and comp, p, 235) 
he con trusts a f thousand* with a kAknnikA* which is the same as the gunjA (below, § 23) + 

17 + Tn another of Buddliaghoshn's commentaries is the following passage: 'On that occasion 
the bhikkhus (mendicants) of WesAIi, natives of Whjji,On the UpoasUiA (Sabbath) day in question* 
filling a golden basin with water and placing it in the midst of the assembled mendicants, thus 
appealed to the upAsakns (lay disciples) of Wesill who attended there: 1 Beloved, bestow on the 
order either a kahiqmmi or a half, or a quarter of one, or even the value of n m du/T tt would 
seem from this passage that Buddhaghosha considered the mdm as less than a quarter of the value 
of the kahapapa, and m&a, which form has not yet been found else whore, is, I suppose, the same as 
miwia. It should be noticed that the sentence occurs in a description of the Second Council 
100 years after Gautama's death* which council* some think there hi reason to believe, never 
actually took place; and that the Mahivanso, describing the same event, only mentions kahipanas. 
But that there was same such heresy there can be little doubt* as Aseka in the eighth Gimar 
edict talks of honouring Thorns with gold/ 

18* In this passage of the HoLAvansn* which is a little later, ‘gold and other 001119 ' 0 are 
mentioned m Tumour** translation as one of the exceptions which the Wojjinn heretics allowed 
themselves, only 100 years after the Teacher's death, to his comprehensive rule that the members 


1 for the puniei and dates thi-*e publimEHiiH &#* mj * Report 
*n P-t. 1L am] SLatudeM/ at p. ftl of th» Annu-iJ Addrat oI tho 
frtftfclflwt to tho Ptfblogfet] Snooty tor 1ST*. 

1 JitaSLa, p. 2, lift# Ufi; p. 7 lifts 3 from aid; and j>, 33.. 

* Jitnift. 45 , IS. 

4 JtlAkm, p. C1 P Itlkd 10. 

* JblnkUp p. 92, II. 20. At p. H 3- 23. it h md ekst the 
p-ouitil *U bought 1 >y towering il with luh&psivai kill side bj 
litk. Compare fib#**, { 5, ami Cbitiktt' Dirt, p. LI, 

* Sakwum: apbd d'Alwi% Eatrtdotfn to Karelkjana'i 
Greimnif, p. &7- 

« 'tonaoTir, J B.A.S. VuLtI P-72S- Mr. TbftOHi Juli plated 


Oat m I pw^g* A lac. ImL Weights, p. 41, blli it \b not, m there 
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thint P 4 braua dish (kifipapiti). Comp. M*& jo, Iasi tint? 

* Ifrhfinnid* Tumour'* tditieq, p, jfi H tin* 10. The Pfili 
W&nl ti jiiitBjftpadLLiim. Lauao* ladisr-h# AltorthumiknEnic* ™L 
ii. p. S 4 (find edition) - Koppfcp, Brfigiun do# Inddhi, tqI. l 
p, N7; and C niiTil i gtutn, EiIIm Topes, p. 7B* who all mnrtm 
derive tlifir Motm .tion iff am TmniDiir. Wixh thk ntffa 
tho m Ctlleta ihoilU ho MtJipirtd, where hr 

□icatLom tho IflftRiflj of * ThetM a with gold &i a Tirlnmp 
(tbuLrd^aiH h!niEiapatitidb.Snam T Bomhay Jriura. Jft|3 p p. 2^7; 
J-R-pA.S. lii. )00|i Biua.oal p LoiLtUi, 7^7 ! ikonij Jattrti- llin g^ 
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of It[s order were not to receive gold or silver; but the original has sktiply r gold r ete^' though 
immediately afterwards it atiitos that the mendicants even went so far as to Call upon the laity 
to give them ^idmpanas/ 

Further on in the Mahfivansa a brahmin named rcmdula gives Chitta's son 100,000; 1 
King Dinshta Ganmm (b.c. 1GI-137) gives a soldier 1000* and afterwards 10,000 ; s Wasobha, a 
nobleman in Dushta Gimanfs reign* gives another soldier 10,000; 5 Duidita Gamaiii rewards 
a famous archer with a heap of kahapanns large enough to bury his arrow; 4 and when he 
builds the Maricawatti d&gaba he makes presents valued at 100*000 and 1000* and spends 
altogether on that spot 19 hops, on the Brazen Palace 30 kotis, on the Ruwanwrali IMgaba 
1000 kotis, and 100,000 on the sacred Bo-tree. 5 The same king rewards the architect of the 
Mahathupa (now called tho EuwamrseK D&gttba) with a suit of clothes worth 1000, a splendid 
pair of slippers and 12,000 kfirshipaijae, and deposits JtG Inks of karshipanas for the workmen's 
wages,® Tie had previously deposited 32 Inks of JdraMm for the wages of the workmen at the 
LohaprAsada," and ho afterwards sends to a monk at Pi van gala* among other things* two robes 
worth 10 00* and the monk accepts them. 6 Bushta G£mani h a successor, Sardha Tishya (b.c. 137—119), 
i> said to have rebuilt the Brazen Palace at a coat of nine luk& t B and Ins son and successor spent 
four Inks for similar purposes, 10 King MahAnAga, sumomed the Large-toothed (a+T> + 9), spent six 
I-iks on the monks* 11 and the wife of the prime minister of Subha (a.d. GO) gives a youth named 
Yasobha 1000, 12 and he becoiuing king presents 1000 to the MuhAvihAra monastery, and land 
worth a lak to Abhuyagiri* and his queen pays a lak for land on which to build another, 15 King 
Tissu (a.d. 209) gives 1000 monthly to the monks, and his successor gives them cloth of the 
value of two lfiksA 4 King Sungha Tissa (a.i>, 242) put four gems worth a lak on the summit of 
the lluwanwfdi BAgaba/ 5 and Jettha Tissa spent 1G millions on the Brazen Palace. 18 Under 
the reign of Mahasenu (a.d, 284) occurs the pbrmw * liable to a fine of a hundred*; lT and also 
the remarkable statement that that king gave to a thousand monks a thcravAda worth 1000, 16 
Meghavaiija spends a lak in honour of the arrival of the Tooth-rube about \ r n h 310. 19 Finally 
Dbatusenu (a.o, 459)-—in whose reign Hahiftitna* the author of the MahAvansQ, wrote — is re¬ 
corded to have given 1000 in order to make the Dipavansa public, 5 " and to have spent a lak 
on the sacred Be-tree, 31 

19 . Lastly* in the MoMvansa Tiki* a commentary on the MahAvnnsa written by the author 
himself* occurs the curious passage pointed out by Mr. Thomas * 53 where it is said that CIiAnakva, 
afterwards tho minister of Chaudru-gnptu* but then, circa b.c. 330 * a private individual, * converted 


* pLti anEJi-saliitM-iLDi, Mab. p. 62. 

2 Pidt pftluui&rc uiut diua-iAbranih Mull. p. 13 ?; 
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(by recoining) each kfihdpana into eight, and thus amassed 80 kotls of kahfipanas.' As all 
statements by MahAnAma regarding this early period must be used with the greatest cautioni the 
passage can nnlv be received 03 evidence, not of what Chanukya did, but nf what Mahfinfim a 
thought likely, Even so p it is very striking. In the passage referred to on the next page 
(p. xli), it is probable that the P&li original for Tumour's expression 'a thousand k ah Span as 1 
was simply sahassam* - a thousand,' just as a koti and a Ink ore mentioned at the top of page xL 

30. Such works as wore produced in Ceylon between the fifth mid the twelfth century bavo 
been so fur lost that no book now extant cun be unsigned with certainty to that period; but 
in u very ancient inscription at Hihiutnle, of which I mude u copy, mention is made of an 
aku, ukshu, of gold (the akshu bring the same as the knrshub and of the kalanda, which 
is the same as the dharuna* and equal to eight okas. 1 The inscription records a lengthy order 
made by King Siri Sang Bo for the regulation of the Temple property ut MiMutate, There 
were several kings of that title, and the inscription is ascribed by Dr. Goldschmidt to Jluhindu 
III* (a.d. 1012 )* 

21. In addition to these notices from Ceylon literature, a passage of Pliny should be mentioned, 
where it is stated that a traveller m the reign of Claudius was carried over to Ceylon from the 
Persian Gulf by unfavourable winds- The King of the place where he landed, and which he calls 
Jfippuros, seeing some of his Roman coins, wm astonished that the denarii should weigh the same, 
although the different figures upon them showed that they were struck by different persons , 1 
It is very doubtful where Hlppuros may be; possibly it was in the north of the island, mid 
the King would than be the Tumi] ruler over those parte, the province of luffna having been 
at that time, and for long afterwards, an independent, though perhaps tributary State- If 
the exact motive for the King's astonishment 1 ms been accurately preserved in this very secondary 
evidence, the negative conclusion might be drawn that the art of coining was very little advanced 
about the coimueneciiicnt of our ora in the neighbourhood of Flippuros; and perhaps the positive 
one that the people thereabouts used pieces of copper of unequal weights, and with various marks 
upon them, as a medium of exchange. This is not inconsistent with the notices in the Ceylon 
books, and may therefore be taken as confirmatory evidence; but much stress cannot lie laid upon 
it, as our mfortnaut may have been misled, The motives of Indian rftjus ore by no means easily 
ascertained, even when they are speaking to people who understand their language. And the other 
details stated by Pliny are so evidently incorrect—be -ays for instance, that the King's palace 
alone contained 200 j 000 people—thnl no reliance can be placed on the accuracy of his report* 


1 ntoflfth the tiWida is- Lho wf%hl at 24 mtm ictils = Si3 
grata* snil h tfiu'tion. 
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22, We have thus derived enough ticttn from the few fragments of Buddhist literature as yet 
published to render the hope reasonable that we shall hereafter, when the whole of it ho* become 
accessible, be able to decide most of the points at present doubtful regarding the coinage o± 
Mugadha in the time of the Pituluis^ and ot Ceylon in the hith century. At present ue can 
only sum up os Follows the facts ascertained and the conclusions dedueihle from them. 

In the Xorthcm Buddhist literature coins have only ns yet been found mentioned in works 
of uncertain but very late date (§ 3)* In the Southern Buddhist literature we have the kahdpfinft 
and the pdda t Le* * quarter/ distinctly used in the Fifakas themselves—though each only in one 
pa*^ugc—ns measures of value (§ 4„ 5) p and buying and selling by means of gold is mentioned (§ t)* 
In Kacciyunn’s Grammar the word j forhupam is once used, apparently as the nnmo of a weight; 
and the expression, ( bound for u hundred, 1 implies the existence of some well-known measure of 
value, which probably, though not conclusively, was the kuhdpnna 9). In the Batimokkha, 
besides u reference to transactions in which gold and silver are concerned (§ ll) p we have the distinct 
mention of the or 1 copper T its a measure of value (§ 12)+ In the filth century commentaries 

we find the words k&hdptiTta and mmaha* (which originally meant a weight) explained as names for 
pieces of mono}' on which images or figures were stamped or marked- Both are used in the 
J&takas and *lm t leaden piece, in the Jataka commentary, where hahvpana is used in a passage 
referring to the time of Gautama 13-17). In the earlier portions of MahAnimu T a history, 
where many of fho statements ore not trustworthy, the krMjxim aad MraMfi are mentioned, and 
throughout his work there are references to a * hundred," a * thousand, a 1 ten thousand* a !uk, 
and a kori (ten million]. as if these were recognized weights or sums (£ IS). In the c ommen tary 
on the same work similar expressions are used, imd we are told that a private individual, converting 
each kohapuna into eight, amassed eighty kotis (S 19). We have, therefore, no evidence In 
Buddhist. literature that in Magadha bef cot the time of Asoka, or in Ceylon before the fifth 
century aJ> + , there were any coins proper, that is, pieces of inscribed money struck by authority. 
On the other hand we have no statements inconsistent with the existence of such coinage; and wo 
have sufficient evidence that pieces of metal of certain weights, and probably marked or stamped 
bribe persons who made them, were used as a medium of exchange; and that some common 
forms of this money had acquired recognized names. These result* are substantially In accordance 
with the general course of Mr, Thomas’* argument (foe, at. pp- 32-44). ‘True coins in our modem 
sense J a are not mentioned in any Indian work certainly pro Buddhistic, but 1 circulating monetary 
weights * A were iu use long before. The oldest coins found in India, whose date* can be even 
approximately ascertained, are not older than the first century n.c, t and were almost certainly 
struck in Imitation of the Greeks. 1 Into the general question, however, I do not enter; my object 
has been a much humbler one, viz. to state clearly such evidence as to coin* or money as is 
obtainable from the published P&Ii texts. 

5 Obp* rallwl rnhm (f IT). 3 Mr. ThflfiflR#. Ancient TnUina Wright*, p* 4L * Ilaiil. p- 

i lint coitipare Mr. Tbaoiai eontr* r Primt-p’s Ea*m voL i. p. 24S. 
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PART IT. Weights and Me as ikes. 

23. Wo shall group our notices of these in the form of a commentary on the statements 
of Moggallkua, who, in the middle of tbo twelfth century, composed a Pali vocabulary called 
AbliiJliituppad tpik&, in imitation of the Amara Xosa. In this work he gives various schemes 
of measures, 1 which contain valuable information, although it will, I think, be clear from the 
following pages that his tables cannot be entirely relied on as evidence of Indian or even of 
Ceylon usage. As it refers to the points we have just been discussing, wo place first his 

TABLE OF WEIGHTS. 
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24. The thick-faced figures arc the ones given by MoggnlMnu, the others being calculated 
from them. On careful inspection it will ho seen that we have bore at least two tables, mid 
the connexion between the two, which Moggsill&iui establishes by making one phola=I0 dhanmiLs, 5 
is probably fictitious; for os fur as Nikkba the weights are applicable to substances of great 
value and small bulk, and tbe rest rice rer,«f to things of small value and greater bulk. It is 
incredible that hay and gold should have been measured by one scale. Xone of these words are 
need in the published P&li texts in the sense of definite weightH, except perhaps phnbi (mention 
being made in the commentary on the Patimokkhn 4 of a phulu of coral) and mdsaka, which word 
has been discussed above. The girnjd is another name for tho mtt, on which see Mr. Thomas's 
paper, p, 10-11. Tim whole of this table should be compared with those given by tho Sanskrit 
authorities 7 and by the Amaru Kesha (Colehrooke, p. 241), from which it varies almost throughout. 
It is curious that MoggaUtnu does not mention in the table the only measure of weight actually 
found in use, viz. the JCiea or Kujft, a pingodoad: that is, os much as a man can carry in two 
baskets suspended from a pole carried across his shoulders. 8 


1 V*nn» 267-260. 1M-1S7, 479-i»4. 

* A H«1 t>f tbe AhruM pTrialariu* = kitlftltfi. { L6. 

* IJardv* Lqrcmli and Tbfdria of ibfl Sudilbiili, p. 4, f peaks 

of Etiihu wbc hArl 1 M jjivlrf (Citit trt-n u nun-h ha i mtowwi* each 
uf Mrhir]i u of the wight nf i into awtU)/ bat wbnt plant is 
nriiBi by mirt d™ nut Appear ttlfaer IQ Cbu^ha cr Lri izm 
|\ E* sr^liui^ Cticup. f $ (at tbf ail) acid } 17, 

1 Su &j*-d « pp. 41,367, Comp, Am. Lad. W. p, M* 


* It is cminw thru in Hun'l table, «>n tbc mmtriny,, 10 phalai# 
■omf l>bmrnM. See ImL Wapiti. p. 26, note A. 

M i n 'l) > rT n p. TPj ante *>it B + ] J; but rnuicuIiiiB j^Eulcr U 

wb Erh GMMm * 4 J in tLc k-w of fruit. McOTHllhria 

toiabs tbc weight neuter. 




^ a i usm rj&m loti UOMdS'-. 
PP- 6MWISS, Thottuu, iee. rif. p. 12. 

» Mall. 22, 27- JSiuta, s, l7; Ab. 533. BIO. 
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25. We pass on to Moggallina'a scheme of the 

MEASURES OF LEXGTH. 


36 F&EiUBtqni 
36 Anna 
36 Taj] Jin* 

36 ILatbnrcfliti 
7 Likkhli 
7 l/kl* 

7 x±i 1 Aaguk 1 (IsElfL'er jnint, inch). 


■ I Ann. 

= i Tajjiii. 
ol Rntliflit^n. 

ml Likfchl. 

= \ tTkk. 

=?I 7)hafi£am&afl. 


13 Angaki 

=; 1 Yidattlii (spaa). 



S 4 

da 

= 2 

do. = 1 Ejitana (emlMt, fcirpirm} whfttthA^=ko¥tia. 

im 

da 

* 14 

do. - 7 

do. = 1 Tatthi (pole, walking nick), 

[& 7 * 

do. 

~ 56 

do . m 38 

do. - 4 do, = 1 Abbkujitntn (mterrnl )]. 5 

a n 3 &C! 

do. 

a 280 

do, = 140 

do. se do. b % 

do. = 1 Usahhft . 4 

268,806 

do. 

= 32,106 

do. - 11,306 

do, = 1,606 da. fa 400 

do. b SO do. = 9 G&nifa (Tne^daTr). 

1 , 076*206 

do. 


do. = 44.850 

do, - 6,400 da. = 1,000 

do. a 310 do. = 4 do. = L Tojw- 


Also at T€Twa 197 * &ll T ft Iwwb&CO bow-kngthi * 

26L Of thcso names none above mffuiu have as yet been found in actual use as measures, and 
the same remark applies to kukku v yaithi t and k&s-%, Vidntthl (the span) has been found in the 
PfitiTnokkh&j the rest occur only in the literature of the fifth century ufter Christ. The llksha 
occurs as a measure of weight in Mr. Thomases table, p. 13, and most of the above names as measures 
of length m his table at p, 31, where Sanskrit cnleulntions, greatly differing from the above Pali 
ones, null be found. Taking the vidjitthi 5 or span at 3| to 0 inches, and the ratana 7 or cubit, 
(which should be measured from the elbow to the end of the fifth finger only, see § 30) at from 17 
to 13 inches, the yojnna, according to Moggallinn’s scale, would be equal to between 12 and 12 J 
miles* and this is the length given by Childers; but I think it is certain that no such scale as 
Moggallaim here gives was ever practically used in Ceylon. The finger joint, spun, and cubit, 
mny have been used for short lengths; the usubha for longer ones; the gAvuta and yojanfl for 
paths or roads; but T doubt whether any attempt was made m practice to bring these different 
measures into one scheme. 

27. In trying to draw up such schemes. MnggaMna has been compelled to make arbitrary as¬ 
sumptions, and to put in imaginary measures, to which he has given the names he found in the 
Sanskrit lexicographers* without troubling himself much whether he changed their relative values 
or not, As regards the larger measures of length, I have noted the Following few passages : it m 
only from a comparison of lists of such passages, making them as complete and accurate as possible, 
and allowing due weight to tho various ages and countries of the authors, that a trustworthy 
estimate can he formed of the sense In which these measures were really used. 


£ Ere PhiLuinupada {wl. FsmibolIV pp, 213-21; F&tiarakkbji 
[ed Mm^Eirir pp. 76, 78, S1 T 16; MfthiTwnsft (fid. ToniMtr), 
p.163, 

i This U tho nil word. r.j. Dhp., p. 168, MiIiItuw, 
pp r 141 md 257 n line 7* and J'fct- pp. 

* This ii i&wrtsJ, from ircru? 1^7. 

* Ujahba u itw?d in the pp, 133, I S3, aufl m tho 

tf'nraTHEtitflrTr qnottd hj Alirij, Ititf. p. ?!>. Tilt rtTef Acumifc, at 
xht plac* wh«r* Gautnent mi off hia hair, a ^nkl at J bltatn, p. 


64, line 33* H* be ft mabha*, and io tht Manual of fluddhhBi, 
p. 161, La be 896 cubiM, broad, Compare Rig. p. 213, 

1 Compim* Mr, Tbomru'f Fssnr, p. 33, ami the A^adis to 
Canningliana's Ancient GtOgrapbr nf India* r-ol. 1. 

4 The 1 Bfifldlm** spaa' (FAttEiflkkha, i*. 6; tiL S7-D2) wn 
longer. 

T Sanskrit flns/w L (Mr found lei this muse? [q a. rfimtnrnljirT 
qtUrtod b¥ Alwti. IntroducS-inn lo Knee Jana's Fali Grnmmur, 
p r 75* Sins: -!, Htul at JAtuka. p. 7. 
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TABULATED STATEMENT OF PASSAGES OX THE LENGTH OF THE YQJANA. 


NllH of T'Ubi. 


IV-j Lolic* 

arroritin fi to 
Buddhiil to*l- 

Direct djpiaciw 
™ mod^rti 
nupi Ln lUklOft. 

No. tit 
pmlw iq a 

pjijlii. 5 


1. Bofurei 

to FroTck__, — 

— 

\b yojaiu^. 

12B 

8 

Jbtota P- h 5 r 8L l* 24; Biff, 

pp. 51, “4; Hardy. Man. B-^ p. 1&4. 1 

2. do. 

,, Talphita- _ _ 

_ 

ISO 

do. 

850 

"i 

Jbtakii, 395; wrap. Uhp. 3&4. 

3. lupiliTiulu 

pt The Eirer Annmb 

—i 

fl 

do. 

40-45 

IS 

Gya Tcti£r Eol Pa T p- 214. 

4- do h 

.. do. — 


30 

do. 

do. 

p 

Jtwka, p. 04 r lino I%. K p. 41; 

Honclj, AI. B.j p. 101. 

fi. ThdRirnr Anoint 

tl Eijbgiiii, .. - 

■ ■■■■ 

30 

do. 

J 

r 

J&Uifejip p. 66> liiie l; Big., p. 44; 

HiudTp M, B., p + 162. 

6, XfiEomU 

|| dfl. H-H- 

,_ 

l 

do. 

E 

8 

Tumour, JJUL& tE 00&. 

7. E ujilLaviistu 

|. da. _ 

— 

60 

do. 

210 


J4talca, p. N7, linn 16; B% +P p*115; 
IWy T M. B. h p. 190. 

8. Kiidnoffnrft 

PI do, 4HH 


26 

de. 

150 

7 

Bsgitndeli p, 212. 

». frtwti 

TP do. — 


45 

d&* 

276 

7 

jAntaf p. C2, line 20; Ei^. P p- 126 ; 
IWt, M. B , p. 118 * 

10. Thi'Guigw 

pp do* -*m 

_ 

5 

do. 

35 

8 

Hardy, M. B., p, 237. 

11* da. 

n YuiAH _ ^ *— 

,—■- 

3 

do. 

24 

81 

It pi 

12. SrbtMtl 

,, do, — 


04 

do. 

225 

6 

» ***■ 

13, EipIliLTutu 

„ do. — 

_ 

40-51 

do. 

ISO 

n 

„ p* 310; 841. 

14- 

tr Alnrukn — 

_ 

30 

do. 

* 

i 

ii P 201. 

Id. A lota 

.. do. — 

__ 

3 

do. 

lid. 

r 

« P S62. 

IS. Patna 

„ Ttfek-lii tfl. _— 

„ 

100 

do.. 

p 

r 

Jh. p. AL6, From MiLinda Pa^hn. 

17, do. 

TP The ItaTrefl _ _ 


m 

( 

do. 

eo 

81 

IFaUTiuuu, p. 111. 

18* SigpU 

t¥ Kashmir ^ _. 

““ 

12 

do. 

100-lfiO 

? 

MlEimh Pathos Aims, Intro, p, 3 ±lIL p 
nmdTi M B.p p. 616. 

10. do* 

,i Alwmlriii — _ 


200 

d0 h 

86 er 260 or 360 

p 

MEliitil* Pft^hip do. 

20. Sanbusn 

„ ^rfitasii _ _ 


30 

do* 

t 


n^rdy, 3I.B. p, 300: IHffondet r p. 213. 

3 U do. 

p Madhuri *_ 


4 

do. 

f 

f 

KtWt&TBna [Stnnrt, p, 129).* 

22. IlAjuffriha 

„ LaiJthiTimn _ ™ 


3 g&llllBJ. 

t 

f 

Hjudv t M.B. 101. mg. 142. Jit.84,0. 

23- The Bo-Tree 

iT Yt»«a _ _ 

_ 


do. 


t 

Bignndeip p. T4 

24. Kuinaagura 

tp Pir4 _ _ _ 

—. 


do. 


t 

Bip., p_ 174; Hurdy+H. B.^p. 344. 

23, AmnrMtapm 

|T1lo MaHwnlI fitppft+i 
lr ( at the Kaeceta fsirry 4 

0 jejinafi. 

70 

9 

MnlibrObtilj. p. 130* 

20. do. 

pp do ai Tamhapt^hi.. 

J 

do. 

m 

8 

„ p. IM. 

27* do- 

», AdkrfiWi^hl^htun 


* 

do. 

t 

f 

n P- ^ 

28. do. 

„ Smunn-T&pl __ ^ 


4 

do¬ 

do. 

F 

ip P' 108. 

20. do. 

„ The Rji.Il Wihiia 


8 

do. 

54 

Ti 

,* ^ 1^, 

30, do. 

r+ Ailanfi Peak 

— 

15 

do. 

100 

"1 

BmI'i Fa EEian H p* 150 + 


28. Disregarding (1ms ease* in which Ku^iluv^stn h mentioned—concerning the site of which 
place there is still sonic doubt—the average of the list is rather less than eight miles to the yojana, 
What is of mere importance* 0 careful consideration of those date which are most certain leads to 
n similar result. Among these the two last are the most important. Fa Minn visited Anuridliapora 


1 In «eh cai» about mt^vUil baa b™ wMrd to allow for 
tfao dUFtram beewran the dtrtci distance tad the distance bf 
ftfqd* vt pitta 

* Sj»it4 Hardy hm and anoallr hiu tramUted ita dt*ton^t 

into nnlrv F frcScniiLn^ ton yoj&na Kt 10 fuiU*; *t* p MIO, wbens 
480 man in cate »attace = 30 tqjeulu in tin mil; and ■*$ aEw 


F- 109, Beal, pj>. 245, 21S, give* the names of pin on Die 
WBT Iwtwmt thf^. two towns, Inn runijnr^ Bigunk'-t, fe fjf, 

* TIjo |itne«. un the rouie a^c girmi hy Hsrdy h M- B.p p. 335. 
1 Ttua distance is i^ru tn JJreiisistaiil with. Ciimsin^hlln'r iilffltf. 
ftrtlina tit AucelhI E«H**p. frGOpWith which, tawerer, 

So. 20 
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about 413 a*o t * when Muhin a mu. the author of the Malta vnnsa* must have been still a lad. As he 
did not himself visit Adam's Peak, his statement that it was fifteen yojanns from Anunidhapura 
must have been derived from the monks there* and—there being no doubt aa to the actual distance 
—Is very good evidence of the value they attached to the word. Still more trustworthy is the 
conclusion to be drawn from No. 29, The Ambahtthl-kola Lena mentioned by MaMnfcmfi is well 
known to be the site of the still-celebrated lvidi W ihara. in the Kuruntcgala district/ and its 
distance from Anunidhapum must have been well known to the monks at the latter place; the 
path from one to the other lay through the then most populous part of Ceylon„ and is perfectly 
easy. In No* 19 we have to choose between four different Alexandria's not one of which at all 
agrees with the distance given: 1 * and os regards No. 18> on which Childers lays bo much stress, 
though General Cunningham has fixed the site of Sagala without doubt, ki Kashmir seems to 
me to lie a very vague term. Nothing is known of the date of the author of Milinda Panhn, in 
which the statement is found, or of the sources of his information ; and the boundary of Kashmir 
was constantly extending and contracting in the direction of Sagala, It is true that the seat 
of government was usually fixed at about the same place, namely* at and near Sr£ Nagara; but 
as this is ISO-190 miles from Sagala, the yojuaa would then equal about 17§ mUes, which is 
so highly unlikely to have been intended, that we may safely reject the interpretation. In 
No. 1 the distance given in the books is not from Benares itself, but from the Migadaya garden 
near it* where Gautama preached his first sermon* and which probably lay* according to Cunning¬ 
ham, about half a yojana to the north of the town. 

59* The conclusion to which 1 come Is that we have no data as yet for determining the sense 
in which the word yojana is used in the Three Pi takas; that in the fifth-century Pali literature it 
means between seven and eight miles, 3 and that the tradition* preserved by Ceylon authors of 
that date as to distances in North India in the time of Gautama agree pretty well, except in the 
cases of Kapilavastu and Sanknssa, with the sites fixed by General CunmngharcL 

30, Moggollinii 4 further gives fri/a, gokanm and pa<k'&a ns names of a short span ; but in the 
only passage given by Childers where tab (which means palmyra-tree) is used to express length, 
it means "the height of a palm-tree.” The other words have not been found in the texts, I 
presume Moggoll^na means the three words to express the length when the hand is extended 
from the end of the thumb to the ends of the three centre figures respectively* vidatthi being 
the name for the ordinary span to the end of the fourth or little finger. Finally, iloggallfina 
gives 5 Vydma as the length a man can stretch with both arms, that is, a fathom; and Porim 
(Literally manliness) as the length a man can reach up to when his arms are held over his head. 
The latter docs not ecem to have been in actual use; on the other hand yttga, a }'oke, Is used to 


l See Titrmoor in thu Index s.t_, and rompatfl M ohkiniiisa, 

p r 1ST, with da Zojsa'# a£ftmnt of Kidj Wihira in hi# lUpnrf 
tin Totttph Ubrmriea, 187*. 

3 Kor Alexandria Opinne nw Caaainglwifa'c Ancient GwgrapliT 

of T nd in, ¥0l. 1, p. U, and for tbc thrt* others do. Map V. p. 104. 

a Aj whim IWufMT Ctiiidcrt, In hii Dicliuimrr, i.v M Loot* Upua 


ihtjejuna u om about equivah-nt to twelve miles,” ht is fallowing 
%t li^allinaa t thon^h ke cpjHcialljr intEaneei Nn, 111, dio 
whtii the llttrta^ maVc Ec =13 J nsilea (teste Rofew, BurL Var. 
p. 4i), thiii probably rejta on tonw similar oikutution, 

4 Ye™ 2(1 T- They are al« in the Amaia Xuaha, J, 6,2,34. 

* Y(-iae 2C9; and m.v Childvrt, LT. 
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express length, md Spence Hardy renders it the distance of a plough or nine spans 1 (m\ G-i 
feet); and hatthapdssQQ cur? (Fitimakkha, Dickson, p^ 11; Knnk ha \ itamni, Minay eff h p. OB) in 
the sense of 2£ cubiis. 

3L At the end of bis scheme of measures of lengthy MoggallAna states that a is equal to 

four amiunnas (a superficial measure). Jfhriwi seems to have been the measure of extent really in 
use in Ceylon in the fifth century; it is used quite independently of uramana (which does not occur 
as a measure of extent till much Inter)- Eight kartea* arc mentioned in the Mahivojisa* p. 221, 
L 40, in the commentaries to the Dhammapada (p. 1351, and to the da taka (p. 94, L 24); sixteen ktiri.sds 
in the Mnhavnnsa (p- 166), and in the Jfttakn commentary (p + 94* 1. 22); and again one hundred 
Anrlmi in the Mnhivansa* 61. Xone of these passages give any clue to its size; hut if the 
tradition preserved by MoggnU&na he correct, it would he equal to about four acres. Like all other 
Ceylon measures of extent, it is derived, not From any measure of length, hut from a measure of 
capacity, the Tamil kurisu, explained by Winslow to be a dry measure equal to four hundred 
uiarakkAls, or according to some equal to two hundred paras. It was not till after the arrival of 
the Europeans that the Sinhalese had any exact measure of extent: they atway# mefmrcd land by 
the quantity of wed tfhi'tih cottld he $vwn in it ; and the peasantry do so still in practice, although 
in some of the more advanced diet nets they occasionally use English measures in their legal 
documents. One result of their mode of measurement is that each measure varies according to the 
nature of the ground, nud the kind of seed used. Thus a peek 2 of land on very dry soil* where 
rice will not grow, or on a hill-side, w here the seed has to be sown very sparsely, is larger than a 
pxia of muddy or low land, where the ordinary rico will grow very thickly. To add to the 
confusion, the dry measures of capacity differ In different districts!, not only different names being 
generally used, but the same name in different senses. 3 

32. Tliis wqh doubtless the cnee also in the twelfth century, when Moggallinn drew up the 
following table of 

MEASURES OF CAPACITY* 


4 

lilWiU flumdMq q 
l nr J 

- 

1 FatthA or N4|L 





1# 

do. 


4 

do. 

= 

I 

| A rbiLkn Or 
iTsmslm.* 


64 

da. 

- 

10 

do. 

¥= 

4 

do. » 

1 Dnnii. 


do. 


04 

do. 

±± 

16 

do. w 

4 <K 

1Q24 

da. 

- 

Zdd 

do. 

= 

64 

do. b 

16 6o. 

204 *0 

do. 

. 

olzo 

da. 


1Z80 

da ^ 

320 do. 


do. = [ Khftji* 

(TU\m 

do. =20 M g*.Mb 
( (art loud). 


AJjkJ 11 * 1 Ammi-pi, nJad 10 Ainrndnl — L Eumbtui, * 

33. Of those none of those marked * are used iu the sense of a measure in the published 
tests, unless the statement in Saccfiyann (Sennit, p. 135) that a don't is less than a kk&ri cun be 


l Manual B&ftdb, p. 3*1: comp, Dicbon, Pfctlmokfcfo*, p. 65, 

* Thfl 4 to tw pr*noan«d like Frstich * in min. 

* Clough, in hii Efortwaar^ mji & kttmaii oryfitiu «i pnrtk; 
13 Vnmnisr = 1 p&U; mod S parrmbi dm 100 mmmmnt biqiieul. 
I tnTe uitulU j frtt&d lh&% 4Q Ikhu wm =! ptifta, Utd 4 pwliu = 
1 tauiu [Vili ttimaf*), wlitch wu in nc^ficldi npud to ftbomt 


Ito a*™. CompoiW no this mode of EnDamrin^ trUmt, Thomai, 
Aad™6 Indijua Weiflbrti, p, 31, tiou?; idd CeMmiGk*, MUctl- 
kueoiii Emyi, rol. u. p, 

* I'ttiStft la rciilST lb* carily formed try bendinp th* palin of 
OOfl lusad; that formed bj joining tile two hand* k called kora* 
P&t** ■ajili. 3« Abk Z66 aid MaL. 37* 
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CDnsidofcd us su example of tho use of kliiri; but curiously enough khufl occurs &t Jiitok#, p* 9, 
lines 15, 24 us a measure of weight. Muggulliim follows the current Sanskrit tables except 
In the data regarding the vuha, omruana, and kumbha; and in the omission of the measures 
less than the pasatn, by which,the Sanskrit tables establish an artificial connexion between this 
table and the tables of weight. 1 The inumana (Sinhalese autuno, Tamil anibnna) now varies in 
different parts of Ceylon from five to seven bushels and a half. In the Mdiavansa, pp. 174, 15c, 
an sunmana of sand is mentioned; at Jat. 33 an animana of kaMpansa; and at J a taka, p. 02, 
line 15, we am told of a mattress mode of an ; unman a of jasmine and other flowers. 

34. In the commentary on the Patimokkha® occurs the following interesting passage: 

1 There are three kinds of begging bowls—the high bowl, the middle bowl, and the low bowl. 
The high bowl takes half on 4/haka of boiled rice (or the fourth of that quantity of uncooked 
rice) and a suitable supplv of curry: the middle bowl takes a ndHkd 1 3 * of boiled rico (or the fourth 
of that quantity of uncooked rice) and a suitable supply of curry : the low bowl takes a patlha of 
boiled rice (or the fourth of that quantity of uncooked rice) and a suitable supply of curry. From 
some places the high bowl cannot be procured, from others the low bowl. In this passage ‘ three 
kinds of bowls' means three nines of bowls; ‘takes half an klhuka of boiled rice' means takes the 
boiled food made from two nalis of dir rice of the 3Iogudha nali. In the Andha Commentary* a 
Magadha nili is said to be 13§ handfuls {pawitui). The nali in use in tho island of Ceylon 
is larger than the Tamil one. The Magadhu nili is the right measure. It is said in the Great 
Commentary that one Sinhalese nali is equal to ! J of this Magtidha nali.’ It is clear from the 
above passage that MoggalMna's scheme, in which the patthu is made the same as the nali, will not 
apply to the fifth-century books. The n&ji was a liquid ns well us a dry measure, for a nali of oil 
is mentioned at Mahavausa, p. 177, 1. (i, and a nali of honey at iluMvausa. p. 107,1. 1. At J&taka, 
p. !>8, L 5, Gautama tells a householder to listen, giving ear attentively, as if he were filling a 
gulden nali with lion’s marrow! The original meaning of the word is pipe or to/, then the joint 
of a bambu, and hence the measure, either dry or liquid, which such a joint would contain ; or, as 
a measure of extent, the space over which the seed contained iu such a measure could be sown. 5 As 
the size of different bamhus differed, we can understand the origin of the difference in the size of 
the measures. In Sanskrit, though neither nidi nor uifi have acquired the meaning of a measure 
of capacity, nidi is given in the Kosas as u measure of time. 1 Tho corresponding measure of 
capacity in Sanskrit is prestka, to which in tho Petersburg Dictionary many different values are 
assigned, inter alia that of four Kudnvas; and It is curious to notice that Colebrooke (Essays, voL 
ii. p. 535) mentions a ‘ Magudha p rest ha,’ which the Tibetans also use (Tuninafha, p. 35). The 
Sinhalese word is no.-lira, 7 which Clough explains us * three pints, wine measure: 1 the Tamil is 


1 Tbcrtnui, at. p, 2fi, ami Cclflbr<»kf\ Amaru Koihn* 
]i. 242, flicre Drugm = I Kumbha -1 lUul 10 EttSlbha [p\ r. 204 
ftQil ml 3^0 IMjp) «= 1 YihjL Compare Colebrrakti'j Ess.tys, 

TpL S. pp. A 33 - 5 &B. 1 MiniiTs-jf, p. 81 m 10 , 10 . 

3 Tim of course » iho naimi ba nk\L See Jbtaknvpp 124-126. 

* Soc Mim-jetTi Pfctimokkhar p, vift. mote 11, and Wijceinba i 

oil litii origin (jf the lluMtuat Conmtfiitihrtes* m the 


Journal of the Bora! Asiatic Society for 1671 „ p. 14 (of the 
fop&titta 

1 Comp. Wilson* Gl&s&ijy>*,!■., nmlTnuiri Eeport urn Eileeludii, 
As. Eos. iit. 

* At M'ilifiTjnM T p. 227, La*f line, lcimtau jji sc-cnu to mean 
tbti handle, t<r perbap* sheath,, of a ipear or dagger* 

7 Tho m pnnunuoed like 4 m Aif, 
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injJOSlUTA obisntaua- 


nali, which Window cxpLias as the eighth part of a kuruntli or roarokkoL I v lOJillj , in tho 
inscription referred to above (§ 20) T j/dfa, kirdj(i 7 and payt* an used as measures of extent ; the 
kirivu being four mnnuinw : and pdani(tnd t and pfifti are used us measures of capacity j the 

pata being the same as jiasala, a handful, and stated by Clough to bo the eighth of a seer p that is, 
the 250th pan of a bushel, while the adamoni is probably another name for the ndlL 


PART in. 

Sketch of the History of Ceylon under those Kmm whose Coins are extant, 1 

3ft* About five centum^ before Christ the island of Ceylon was colonized by Aryan settlers 
from Orissa. On their arrival they found the country inhabited by a people whom in their 
histories they called Yakshad or devils, and who were probably of Rruvtdiim race, although their 
nationality Inn not yrt been, and probably never will be, ascertained with certainty. 3 Tho inland wus 
converted to Buddhism in the middle of the third century u.r r by Uahendru, the son of Asuku the 
Great; but was very soon afterwards invaded by the Tamils, who hold the whole of the Northern 
gjhdxi* for more than half u century. From that time down to tho fourteenth century the history 
i if Ceylon is the hist or v of the Ntmgglc^ of the Aryan islanders to hold their own against the ever- 
inoreciring numbers of the Brarithm hordes. Twelve times the Tamils became musters of the 
plains, and twelve tinier the Sinhalese issued forth again from their mountain strongholds and 
drove their enemies back across the &ea, But ouch victory left the victors weaker than before. 
Tiny felt they were fighting against overwhelming odds, and gradually withdrew the seat of 
government further and further snath, until the long struggle was termixmted at last by the 
devastation of the country ; and the rich plains from the peniumia of Jaffna in the extreme North 
to the Northerly spurs of the Control hills relapsed into their present state of almost deserted jungle. 

36* In tho last years of the tenth century the Choi ions had been obliged to quit the island; 
but in the year 1050 they again invaded Ceylon, and though the King hod fled to the hills in the 
South, they Captured hun and his Queen, and curried them prisoner* to the peninsula. As soon ns 
they turned their hacks, tho mountaineers* tis usual, reasserted their independence; and while the 
plain* were governed by the Cholian viceroy, the hill* were tided by a son of the captured King 
named Kisyapa, The King died in captivity, but his son immediately proclaimed himself Hiju of 
Ceylon, and was making great preparations to expel the ChdlumB, when he was taken ill and died. 
Always dependent on a visible head, the Rinlutles© were at once thrown into disorder. The young 
son of Kibynpa was prot bimed King, and his advisers sent for help to Siam—not altogether'without 


* The Nathftrittv i±*i Turnmir^ Rpi^in* nf the THiHorT of 
Ceylon, KbJ bi* MabA-nioM, pf. tik hrii ami liim-liiiia; 
UU □'» IfirfiJche AlleirthliMifcaDfl^ toL \t, pp, 3^-33$, fir 
which La**- a hiua*ul » ACS? of tte M -ib : npd rot «jtlcki 1 

*On ite Iiwin ef ftmlh India by Pur^SfiriiM tin- Qrati,* in thu 
Juuru. Ajl &rc. P TeLllLput I, IS7E; fc 0a Iti* AadUurt 

Hull laAtriptwn 1 in Ite lodiw Aatiqmry for B^pt, 1873* uni 
■ On Sin)tn!i‘— I njeriptioa*' in tin loom. {hyil A*. S<*', U*v JSJ4 
uni 1&7.J. For Ike period! tfute^Laeot In Pariltrjnii i ikalk I hmxa 


atm oranltod tin- MS. eT iha Hahtauisi in th+i India 
1 It fcu been to comAot the Widths, a trite of EUTasm 
•till cxiitin^ in Ilif Saith-mt jimgien of Ceylon, m the ties 
** tllKt ateririna. If tkb te so, ihej were paanftly 
l hr iurmvt Aryan TOtoniMiv T hut Ilio fan^io^D of 

Ilif WsnJdw hu Dot Vd| lv*n t]nihiii]$blj inratlptoi Mr. B, 
F. ] idrtfllnimr r hit of tho Cfylftfl. Cirii Swrifltt, iuu all 

Hal tt known of tbil ctirioni trite in on infevtrtHLg Article in tho 
Fvriuif hlfy Itfruu? of Juniuuy hit. 
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success; but the central power was too weak to gain hearty allegiance ; the duu retired to their 
valleys; and for a time the national cause seemed to be forgotten, whilst the members of the royal 
family were engaged in schemes against each other. At hist the rivalry broke out in open revolt, 
and two chiefs, near relations of the young King WijaYA-bAhc, proclaimed war against him. The 
danger of the crisis showed that Wijava-bAhu had Inherited his father 7 & mart Ltd vigour. Tie 
himself took the field, and completely defeated the insurgents; and at the find news of the victory, 
the clans flocked to his stand uni* Then ensued a protracted and desultory warfare, which did not. 
end till the Cholians were completely driven out of the island. The King established his Court at 
Puhistipunij, and spent the last ton years of Ms long reign in endeavours to restore the irrigation 
works on which depended the prosperity of the country, and which bod fallen into decay under the 
rule of the Mabkirs, 

37- But the imfortunate country was not to taste the blessings of peace. Immediately on the 
death of the King, the members of the royal family, who thought only of their own interests, began 
to quarrel for the possession of the throne, and for twenty-two years the island wan desolated by a 
civil war of the most ruthless and determined kind. At length Fabakraha B Ahu (1153), a nephew 
of the late King, after a long struggle with his uncles, and a short but bitter and furious war against 
hia own father, was able to crown himself King of all Ceylon, and enjoy the sweet sense of undis¬ 
puted power. He was not long in showing that that power would be used to a degree to which it 
had never been used before. He strongly fortified his capital PuIustipura T the modem Topawa, built 
a splendid palace seven stories high for himself, and two others five stories high for priests ami 
devotees. Then he laid out a park near his palace, and built in it a hall for the coronation of 
kings, and near it a brick temple, which he called the Jetawanarama. 1 At the other end of the town 
he constructed also a splendid stone temple for the worship of the Buddha—a building which, carved 
out of the solid rock, is* even in its ruins, a lasting memorial of the skill and taste of the workmen 
he employed. In a few years be had succeeded, partly by taxation, portly by compulsory labour, 
in making Fukstipura one of the strongest and most beautiful cities in India ■ and he succeeded 
also in rousing into rebellion a nation always distinguished for its wondrous patien.ee under the 
oppression of its klngs^ The insurrection was put down after a protracted struggle, causing great 
destruction of life and property, and u severe example was made among the insurgents, the leaders 
being impaled, beheaded and otherwise punished. Once more unrivalled at home, this able and 
ambitious despot now turned his victorious arms against the Kings of Kamboja and Rinittiiva? 
undeterred by the enormous risk and difficulty of sending a fleet of transports 1500 miles from 
home to the further side of the open Bay of BcngnL It may well he doubted whether any 
other monarch in Europe or Asia would at that time have conceived so daring an idea, or t if ho 
had, could have carried it to a successful issue. The Crusaders carried their arms about us far; 


1 By thd lemd p*mii*rion of Mr* I taTE teen pj.t&v(4 

la plafr? at the Itejfirciinp af tiiii maugrvph the woodcut of this 
hnuple, which on faulty ftppeared in Sir K. Titmcnt's Ceytm. 
Since the. imm which it was taken Wm miirEc, tbs HI- 

trance wu exorrafed for Chivi rtitnFnt ranter my nijisriatrarkEicf , 
and ms found lo be richly cental ra Is^-rdivf' 


4 tl seems probable, from the hfsHEnp of the ch/ipter* of the 
Mahlhrmra relating to Uj U pc-Kwi, ihftt «dtqd of the diMppointitJ 
member* uf the roffti fumih- fanfc ftdntBlfegi of tho frcLtT^L 
content to iutito thv jUMpIo (» nrralt. 

* *.t, ISutttj’i i nod more rapwinliy its COflSt prorim w refcrml 
to in A John's Cchrta. bj Al. r *.t ntm-iffftLmi m Corap. UtrtUH p. 3SSJ. 
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but they either marched through countries for the most part friendly s or sailed along the Mcdi- 
terraneaG, whose numerous islands could afford them food and shelter; and though they accom¬ 
plished much which they did not intend, they failed in the object they proposed. About 1175 
a.d, the Sinhalese fleet arrived safely at its destination, and completely conquered KAkudvipa and 
ItamAiiya, taking the Kings of those countries, with their ministers, prisoners. The latter was 
restored to his throne on the monks blerceding for him and on his making full submission; 
but the King of K&kndvipa died in captivity in Ceylon, 

3S. Soon afterwards the FAndian King PnrAknima, of the city of Madura, appealed to his 
Sinhalese namesake for help against his suzerain Kulnsekhara, who wm preparing to attack him . 
The flattering request wm received with favour, and a Sinhalese army was sent to invade and 
lay waste the territories of Kulasekliaraj that King being taken prisoner, and his son Vira- 
piliulu raised to the throne as a vassal of ParAkramu Baku. About I ISO the troops advanced 
also against Chola, and after an obstinate war took and destroyed the strongly fortified capital 
Amnravati, and then returned to Ceylon rich with booty and tribute. Meanwhile the King at 
home had been still further adding to tbo religious and royal buildings at his capital, and bad 
undertaken some of the largest and most difficult engineering works which the mind of man 
had then conceived. He constructed bland hikes ten, twenty, even forty miles round (one of 
them culled 1 the Sea of Pariinimn J ), fid from the principal rivers of Ceylon by broad and 
deep canals, winch also united these hikes to one another and to the principal towns, whilst 
Eunuller canals conducted their waters to extensive and fertile tracts of arable land. It may 
perhaps be doubtful whether all of these works were worth the burnouse labour which they 
must have cost; but as the labour wm probably compulsory, whilst a tax in land of one-tenth 
of the produce was certainly levied on all the irrigated bud, the schemes no doubt benefited the 
royal exchequer, while they threw additional glory on the royal name, FsrAkrama died in USGt 
after a reign of thirty-three year*—* the most martial, enterprising and glorious/ eayn Tumour, 

1 in Sinhalese history *; he had earned for himself undying fame, and had so exhausted and 
impoverished tho country that it was long before it began to recover from the effects of his 
daring ambition. 

39. The following table will show the relationship of Farikrama to his different rivals 
in Ceylon. 


_u. jl53 k vjj a,i y , (1Q2SA4JWJ 
KH^api Wilcrama-tiihci 


WuiTA 


■Mun I. 


(Wt) 


TVlrJbihu 


Jap-Kihu L [1J2GJ. 


MtH£ = a Ftadycn prince. 


Witriu&ii-bEdai Subluwlrfc IIaJsthIi «= Haa&Lraita 


lurti Srf Mi^hnwarpa 


¥rl witUbLi 


Lllinati ].T=Uu||i, a (s 


40 * wa * “ C ««W V t» Mpher Wvaxa ItAlitr ( 1186 ), whoso character seems to 

hare been a curious mixture. He is celebrated in the priestly chronicles m a most religious prince. 
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who himself wrote letters in the sacred language to exhort the King of R&munya to aid him 
in extending the faith, and who took great puiiis to administer impartial justice, and relieved 
the people from the oppressions under which they had been suffering under his predecessor. 
But it was m intrigue with a farmer's daughter named Dipairi which led to his being murdered, 
after a reign of only one year, by a Kikngtm named Muhin diu 

4L The throne was then seized by the crown prince (uparaja) Nissanka Malta (1137), n re- 
lotion of Parnkmmate Queen LU&vati, and a mn of Raja Jayagopu of KalingL The Mahivanfku, 
after describing at great length in eighteen chapter? the striking acts of Parakrumn, unfortunately 
dismisses the next sixteen kings in one short chapter, and the deficiency Is only partly made 
up by the interesting inscriptions referred to in the note at the commencement of this historical 
sketch. It appears from these inscriptions that Ni^anka Malta was a quiet and patriotic, if 
not very vigorous or wise prince, who devoted the nine short years of his reign to internal 
reforms* Ho visited all parts of the Island, and boasted that teach was the security which he 
established, that even a woman might pass through the land with a precious gem and not be 
asked* ** What is it?’” 1 The means by which ho accomplished this may not have been so 
foolish as at first sight it appears ‘He put down robbery,’ says the Ruwunwmli Inscription, 

- by relieving—through gifts of cattle and fields and gold and silver and money 3 and pearls 
and jewelry and clothes, a? each one desired—the anxiety of the people, who, impoverished 
and oppressed by the very severe taxations of Parakruma Baku the First (which exceeded 
those customary by former kings), lived by robbery : for, thought he, they wish to steal only 
because they desire to live/ He further claims to have reduced taxation, remitting entirely 
quo tax—that on hill paddy—which was felt as a particular hardship, and at the same time 
to have greatly improved internal communication, repairing the roods and putting up rest- 
houses along them for the use of travellers, " Removing far away the four of poverty and 
the fear of thieves and the fear of oppression, he mode every one in the island of Lanka 
happy/ But he lavished enormous sums on the priests. Ho is said, in one Inscription, to 
have spent seven Inks on the Cove Temple at Dumhulla, and forty kks on the Ruwanwmli 
Dugnbu at Anuradhapura; 3 and though these amounts are certainly exaggerated (another of 
his own Inscriptions giving them as one and seven lots), ho is known to have built the huge 
Rankot Dagabfl at Pulastipura, and the exquisite stone temple of the Tooth at the same 
place, certainly the most beautiful, though one of the smallest ancient temples in Cevlon. 

43* His son Wlnibahu was killed on the day of his accession, imd his brother Wiknuna 
Rahu, who succeeded, suffered the same fate three months afterwards* at the handa of his son or 
nephew Cqdaganga (Il&fi), who, after a short reign of nine thoalhs, was dethroned and blinded bv 
the minister Kirti, The minister then married Lilawatj, the widow of Purdkrama, and ruled the 

1 HftilMfl in hii * M/Mik Age*,’ rol. ii, p, 512, qnatc* from the 
SllCit3 Ctiranictfir that in ttw iLEtiu of Willmtta tho CdDpnt 
1 a girl Men with gold might have paired wffilr lhruiig:l!i the 
Jdagdom/ And TfcflDj-tfoa unikiia Harold *aj to t3jo Earl of 
Portiiiflu: 


* Tn mint furliUim 

A rarwi DkBj Un* tidd hnemte^ « it hast. 

Ami |r*Tf liu j cn for 4 JEW, null WfBWir b*tA 

Vjbd IbrrtJ ap7LLh.'‘ 

1 muMH raa, ie, gold 
1 Kurin*'* Ctyloii, toL ii. p. 347* 
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country in her names for the next three years. They were in their turn overthrown by another 
minister Amkangn, who first placed SAhaba Mall a, another son (but by a different queen) of 
Raja Jayagopa* of Kalin git, on the throne* 1 bat deposed and banished him after two years* and 
then reigned for six years in the name of Kalyaxawatj, the widow of Nispnka Malta, Her 
sm (?) DharmA&oka Beva* a babe of three months old 1 was the next puppet king, but after 
governing in bis name for a year* Anikanga, relying on the help of Ch olinTi mercenaries, put 
him to death* and openly declared himself King. But be had gone too far. Another revolu¬ 
tion or palace intrigue immediately took place: after a few day a he was captured and killed, 
and Li la wati was restored to the throne. But before ahe bad enjoyed her recovered dignity 
for a year, another insurrection broke out* which ended* twenty-eight months after her resto¬ 
ration, by a Pikudiuu prince named Fa It A K Kama (1211) ut turning supreme power, lie also was not 
long left in peace- A new invasion—this time from KuIinga*™tuok place, and a barbathm 
prince named il auha (L214J overran the island, pillaging and destroying the temples and 
Oppressing the people. 

48. After tyrannising over the unhappy country for twenty-one years* this despot was attacked 
by a young chief named Wlj&yn-bfihu, who rallied round his standard the brave mountaiiieera 
—always the last to be sulxluixt and the first to revolt. 5 In a desperate struggle* which lasted 
three years* 1 they regained from their oppressors first the mountain districts, then the plains of 
Ruhunii in the South, and ut lust the capital Potlastipura and the plains of the North. 5 Rut 
the latter city had been completely mined, and when the patriot chief was crowned King of 
all Ceylon, under the title of Wuata Baku III., iu 1235 , he removed the seat of govern¬ 
ment to Pumbudcina, ut the foot of the Kondion hills m the district now called Koruna:gala. 

lb In his long reign of twenty-four years this patriotic ruler m strengthened the country 
that when the hereditary foes of Ceylon again Invaded the island, in the time of his son Panpita 
PailAkhaha \ ISJfiJ)), they met with a signal defeat. Both these monarch* were great patrons 
of literature; and the latter especially, who was himself a voluminous writer, took great pains 
to restore the sacred hooks* ninny of which laid been destroyed in the time of M&gho, and 
caused the chronicles of the island to bo completed down to his reign, llis son Wuaya Baiil' 
IV, returned to ihhr ill -01 imicd city of Bulastipura, and there, after he had reigned only two 
years 1 was imirder-d by his prime ini ulster, Ultra Sena. But the bitter did not live to reap 
the fruits of his treason, lie wm himself assassinated shortly after, and Beiuwa.vaika Rattf, 
the last of the kings whose coimi are extant* succeeded to the vacant throne in 1206 . 


1 The data of tiiu <!V 4 !iiC (1713 Aivhg BuSdhir K 12^0 is 

ftjnl U«r JlH LEL*fTi]itLNis I Lniff }iiib|iiLt4 in tfitt 4mrmnl uf tiLC- 

IU S, 167fi* in tii’li* unliili*! 1 T*P S:iiha*i-i' 1 □impLioiit/' 
Tbi# tji |Li-e nlclnfi itucriptiiiEL but hj vnt in which 

RudJift-wairih^ the craft! Buddha, in mrutHUUnl: MRtp, {01 IncIgw, 
t Altft col I I'-d Kern| :i In tiw aotk chapter *ti tb? 

TM-Kff til,76, o( Ulp ludLn Oice 31S. 

* TIlmI thl* Wijaym-bfcbu was n^t lrluln! I* ant 0# tin? preceding 
U pr&Ttf-U hj tho fad tiwl bo Iwiwclbiifrdsiilil to ibn Usmoeoa 
IlU trv-m Sangn tlo a a popular SibhiJinft h«b mid Uuddkut 


rairtTT, wbft mgwd ft™ jLd. 23S~m Dh&tlBffllA, who 
eiptdM Ihr. Indian Utupun in the fifth ivniiirr. cliiucd 
fim> sis f™tn Yji&h&Ii Ttwo, wh$tei™jd iu the first/ Mali, bp 
316, M4. 

* IawIj, p. 537, Dftlo, thinks tllil thnlild be 

* When Eicamiiu: At rnbsupnm, I t&uad ut iha mb*! 
pti* tkf A faJXun ilab twjrtrl with an iu^mpthn of 
NLvmLi Mdl*. Under it Ww an uld spfti^W, which 

Iht-v. U1I..1. Ut tit 1 ■ IfltKE, Jit tilts ]:ut eiiiga of ih-L' iti- 
tywa, nho #0 jUtt kiibd m utiort a tine. 
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45 , List op THE Kings of Ceylon 
L Purikmina Balm * 

2. Wijaya Bihu II.- 

3. SisMuikfl Media* 

4. Wikmma Bihu II, 

5. Codagtmga* 

6. LflAwati* (queen) 

7+ Sihasa Mklllu * 

8, Knly&imwfttj (queen) 

9. Dhartni^oka * 

10. Lilawati (restored) 

11. Fandi Paidknimii Balm 

12. Migha 
13 P Datnbademvn Wijayu Bihu 
14. Dtunhadeniyu Pfljikmma 
IB. Bosat Wijayii BiKu 

16, Rtmnaweka Buhu* 


1153-1290 a.d. 

1153 

1180 Nephew of last. 

J187 A prince of Kallnga. 

119G Brother of Nifgfinka Malta 

1196 Nephew of Nissauka Malta 

1197 Widow of Parikraiuii Bab ll 
1200 Brother (? ) of Nissauka Media* 
1202 Widow of Xis^mkii Malta 

Basis 

1209 

1211 Malabar usurper. 

1214 A Kdliugan prince, 

1235 Founder of u new dynasty. 

1259 Son of this bust king. 

1294 Son of the last king, 

1296 Brother of the last king. 


* Coins aro extant of those monarch* marked with a star. 


PART IV. Description of the Coin*. 
Coins of Par A RRAiuA BAin -p 1153-1186 a.d. 


46. T/ie LtiHkzftffir® yo/J cain, Figs. 1. 2 f 8, 4. 

Uu the obverse a standing figure of the king; turning towards the right; in his left hand 
a latua*flower # of which Fig. 3 gives a front view, the others a aide view;; in his right hand 
apparently a weapon of some kind/ figured most clearly in Fig. 4. To the left of this is 
another symbol, appearing most clearly in Fig. 4, the manning of which I do not understand 
[Y n sceptre) The figure stands on the stalk of a lotus terminating in a flower to its left ; between 
ihh flower and the left hand are five dots surrounded by small circles, which again I take to be 
lotus-flowers. Fig' 3 has only four of these. The dhoti or cloth wrapped round the loms falls 
in folds on each side of and between the legs,* On the head of the figure La a conical cap. 

On the reverse the same figure seated. In the left hand a lotus [there is nothing in the 


1 Fftiupp. «L Tl-orcia. 1 ?, toL i, p. 421* rails it ' an iHstrnmi nt 
**f warfare. 1 Mr. Y.l hi. NwnirauLtb Chi-onielr, vuL i. iri. p. 1J4, 
nils it trivia, that trident, Tto ll ran icun^lv be n as It Im 
four point*, »i>t tlinw, flod ii qnlfci diffftfUl t from t h? trLstila 
ij] fig. 111. It mat p'-iibly twa Gtnrtr, Lind u, in any case,. in 
luiciiisi iymbal. 

’ Prill^p pcmio, mistaking this for .i vaiI, 1m h i- mjji- 

p<Ked the %nres la ba Hanomftn. Tlsa only writer I We Ix c n 
utile to siiid idvihcntm^ this opinion u Simon t'i™ Clotty > in & 
nitlM 


papif in the Journal of the Ceylon Aria tie Society for 1S4A, 
p- It may Ik? a* woll to point unt that IJiuuiBLtn, <t]n- 
Diighty-jtwgd/ tho mythical mmikey wtm fljjjMhlrfc in tlu- 
lfkiubYlLim n the Ijtthfnl ally of Jt&mn iii bin fublt-d inmtton 
of Cct2» ■ la r b nlniopi unknown in SinhnlAw litoiuturo, und wm, 
msier worshipped In iho Eil^nd. The rma origin of ihe Ji^orf- 
is eipliinffd btlaw T } 65, and tltrre can be no rowon to believo 
that the Sinlidr-c Errant to represent a mythcdugical monitor, 
known only j= on Loemy to CeyJuJi. 
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right'—the extension with five projections is meant for the hand with the five fingers]. 1 The left 
leg Testa on a kind of gritting. On the left side of the figure, to the right of the coin, the legend 
■sft Sri Lanktfmtrn} In Fig. 3 the anuswira circle or dot is misplaced under the left 

ana of the figure. Tho complete form of the t, a small stroke to the upper right of the 
is very clear in Figs, 3 and 4, and is quite diflereut from the ( in the dcwi of Ftg. SI. The j 
over the t* is also clear enough in Figs. 3 and 4. The X in all specimens is curiously like 
rind unlike the ^ of rijo, Fig. 21; and of I’uriikmmft, Figs. 5, 6, 7, 11, 14, 15. 

47. Prinscp 5 says of this coin, ‘This name (lamkcfwara) I presume to he the minister 
Lokaiswam of Mr, Tumour’s table, who usurped tho throne during the Chotian subject ion in the 
eleventh century (a.n. 1000): but he is nut included among the regular sovereigns, and the coin 
may therefore belong to another usurper of the same name who drove out Queen LiL&vnti in 
v.n. 1315, and reigned for a year/ Mr, Yarn 1 adopts the former of these two suggestions; but 
the first purl of the word, I Jink-, is perfectly clear on several specimens of the coin (see Figs. 1 
and 4). If Lokuiswara hud struck a coin and bad intended to put his name upon it, he would 
htivc done so; and the o represented in this alphabet by two substantial strokes, One on each side 
of the letter (see Fig. 23), could not have disappeared ns the tiny an us warn dot has sometimes done. 

43. The epithet Laukeswnra, Lord of Ceylon, may apply to any king of that country, and 
the similarity of name is no reason for fixing it upon either of these Lokaiswaras. It should be 
noticed also thul the former of the two was not a king at all, but a minister mentioned In the lists 
nu die father of Wijuya B£hu I .; pud the latter wan a foreign usurper who never was in acknow¬ 
ledged possession of the kingdom, though lie retained a precarious hold on the capital for a few 
months. Discarding therefore the idea that Lankeswum stands for Lokafcwam, we have to consider 
to which King of Ceylon this epithet belongs. It is never used in Ceylon literature before the time 
of ParAkramn the ( treat. Tho Pali form Luiikissam is then found applied to three kings : 
namely, to Mahnsena, A.n. 275, and his son Kirti Sri Meghn-wania, a,», 301; 5 and to Wijtiyu 
lUliu the First, a.d. 1071. 5 The Sinhalese form is only found applied to two kings; namely, to 
Fatikiama Balm himself in the account of his conquest of South Indin, 7 and to Xissanka Malln, 
v.n, 11ST, in his own inscriptionei. 11 Coins were unknown in Ceylon in the time of the first two 
kings mentioned; it is not known that any were struck by tho third. The epithet is used of him 
in such a way os to convey tho impression rather that the word in the time uf the writer (tempore 
ParAknima) had come to lie used of nil Kings of Ceylon, than that it was a distinctive appellation 
*,f tFijayu- Thera remain tho two last; for the former njienks the fact that the word came into 
use in the literature of his reign; that he conquered South India, and thence introduced the art 
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nf coining into Cevlou ; 1 and that ho ia the only King of Ceylon who struck several coins; for the 
hitter that though in three of Ms inscriptions ho h not called I.tunkeswura, 1 * the epithet is given 
in two others as one of his distinct jyo titles. On the other liiiml, in those? two inscriptions he 
is called Kdlhuja Lunkeswuru, and on his own coin he uses that title in full* 3 which is exactly 
what he would have done hud he wished to distinguish himself from some previous Lunkeswara. 

On the whole* therefore, it seems to me certain—as certain, that is, as the identification of 
coins bearing such umblguouB legends ever can be—that this coin belongs to Farakrama the Great. 

It only remains to add that the coin is rare. There are three examples in the Guthrie 
collection in Berlin* two in the British Museum, two in my own coUccrioii, and one in the 
collection of IT. II. Bowman, Esq T# of Buddegumu, Ceylon, Those described by Frinsep and 
Mr. Vans are in the British Museum. 

No. I from my collection weighs 07 grains.* No. 2 is in the Guthrie collection. No. 3 is in 
the British Museum and weighs GS| grains* thoughas will be noticed. It is much less in diameter 
than the others. No. 4 is in the British Museum and weighs 65 £ grains. 

4!>. The Lfon cuin qf Pardimtm t Figs* 5, 6 t 7* Copper. 

Du the obverse the standing figure of the raja* The face turned to right represented in the 
most extmordinziry way by throe strokes, with a curve for the hack of the head. The transition 
form of this mode of expressing the face, which Prinsep calls * altogether unique in the history of 
perverted art/ may ha seen In Figs* 9, II, In the left hand of the figure is the Ictusj in the 
right the weapon referred to In § 46 and note 1. There h no lotus^iulb under the feet. The cap 
is formed by l*ro strokes and a dot. The two dots under the arms art? the upper part of the dhoti. 
To the right of the com is a well-defined lion^ silting, with the mouth open, showing the teeth 
in the upper jaw* 

On the reverse the seated figure of the raja, and to the right the legend tp"! Is? Sri 
Parokmma Baku* 

Fig- 5 is from the Guthrie collection* Fig. 6 from my own is worn* mid weighs 55 grains. 
Fig 7 S also my ow'd, weighs 61 grains, Thu British Museum Mw no specimen of this coin, of 
which less than a dozen examples have been found. My collection has seven u ( those* two in good 
condition, besides which I only know of Colonel Guthrie's* and of two others in private hands In 
Ceylon, one of which is now* I believe, in the possession of Mr. Bowman, and the other in Mr. 
Dickson's collection. 

50. The half mama of Pardkramrt Bahu. 

This small copper coin. Fig. ! I, has on the obverse the standing figure of the rttju, and on 
the reverse only the legend TlTT^i^TW Sri Parakraimi Buhn* Priitsep ? whoso coins arc now- 
in the British Museum, says/ that 1 several specimens of this wore dug up in 1637 at Moiitollee 
{? Mitalc) in Ceylon;* but the Museum has only four* of which the one figured in the Piute Is 
the only one in good preservation, and no others arc known to have reached Europe* 

1 Sec my articEr. m the J. E. A. Si. iSpi, ™L ill pt, i, p r 1&7, 

1 ^ .lteilI j- , Ltu- IEuw.xawitlJ ijiscriptiuia publtdhttl hj now in tins J. IL A, S. for Ib7d, and the two others tn thy article mcnis&ufti 
La ihr last; twt* kt one* 

1 See below | <5& * A nmttijfu weigh* awlj 17G grauu, 8 Loc. aia 412, figure 4* 
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61- Tht mam qf Farukrama Hahn. Figs. 14, 15, 

On the obverse the standing figure *ls cm the Lion emu. To the right beneath is a lotus* and 
ibovc it five dots. On the reverse the sifting figure, and the legend qTT5^?7^T^ Sri Par&kramu 
Bdhtt. This is the coin which was imitated by the sis: succeeding rijas, and u good many 
specimens, perhaps 100 in all, have been found, but very few of Lbom sire in good condition* and 
scarcely any show the r at the foot of the L Prinsep seems to have had only one. 1 The best 
specimen of fourteen in my collection weighs 62 groins. 

52, The remainder of the coins, whose identification Ls certain, belong also to the series 
just mentioned * each of the following kings having only struck one coin. For the history of 
these kings the reader is referred to what has been said above; I quote here only the legend* 


on the coins, 

fw^erWTF Sri Yijajfa Buhu. Fig. 17. Copper. 

There were several kings so called; the coin belonging, I think, to the nephew and sueoH&or 
of Purifcrama, the -second of the name* It is almost certain that Furfkrama the Great was 
the first King of Ceylon who issued coins, and the rarity of the specimens ^ with this inscrip¬ 
tion agrees well w ith the shortness of Wijayu ll^s reign. The coin is rare ; good examples very 
rare. The one in my collection, from which the figure is taken, weighs 02 grains* 

53. *?1 ^ T g i iiF ^ q Sri Cmfogmyn Ikra. Fig. 30. Copper. <3 

This unique coin in in the possession of CL G, Plaice, K = q,, lute of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment In Ceylon. I think there can be no doubt about the reading, though the anusw&ra is 
omitted, and the vowel marks of the o have pushed out the circle of ihe Tumour In his list 
lms emmeouily given the name of this king us Cbondakanga, but the India Office -MS. of the 
Mub&vausa, eh. 80* clearly reads Codngttnga. 

54. ^ TT^Pl^n^fl Sri Rujtt Lihhntl Fig. 21. 

This is not so rare as the Wijaya Balm. The figure is taken from a specimen in my 
coltectioq weighing 6-1 grains. ^ . 

55 h ^ Tt^TT^T^ Sri-mat Siifiaxn Hblfa* Fig. 23, 

Some hundreds of these coins have been found. The curious shape of the square * t and the 
addition of the syliable mat T prevented its identification for some time, and Prinsep was the first 
to decipher it. The i is inserted in the upper left-hand corner of the square «, and is so small 
ihcit in most of the specimens It is indistinguishable. The one in my collection from which 
ihe figure is taken weighs 63 grains. It is curious that no coins have as yet been discovered 
of Knlydnavuti, the queen who reigned for six years after the dethronement of Sohosa Mulla. 
It Is true that more of his coins have been found than of any of the others, so that he may 
Yury possibly have issued more coins than were needed to supply the final| monetary requirements 
of the country bo booh after the numerous issues of Panikmma; hut this con scarcely have 
prevented the new government from making at least a small issue in her honour* as has been 
done In the case of the other leas important sovereigns. 


1 Hf poiiii* mi [W. ttL flf. 3) lint one wa* eflfratcd in the Aiiilir Encodt*, tud mtErnretah ilcahtMlT by Piof^r 
WtkoQf fri Rina Ntth. * ' 
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58, 'gfl 5 1 1 ’! BAar-flim rifoka Dmi. Fig« 22. 

The r is visible above the m in a few specimens only. It may Ik? pec-ri in tlic 
which also ^ivea a more complete form of the d than, ixturs on most of the specimens. 
Hie coin Is very nire f like that of Wijaya Buhu, both these kings having- reigned only twelve 
months. Dhunn&soka was placed on the throne when he was ihree months old, though* as 
Prinsep slily remarks* * the portrait would lead us to suppose him of mature age, 1 The well- 
preserved example figured is in ns v collection and weighs 65 grain h. 

57. JJArr mnaika Ifdku, Fig. 16- 

TIiiih. sovereign came to the throne nearly a century after the lust. Ilk coins are not very 
rare, but good examples are seldom met with. I have only seen one or two which show the 
upper stroke of the diphthong ai or the vowel mark « distinct from the hh t which may account 
for Prinsep's read ing BhavSneta. Th e mi usually well executed specimen in my collection, 
from which the figure is taken, weighs 63 grains- 

5S. I now come to coins whose classification is* at present* quite uncertain* and it is 
doubtful whether some of them belong to Ceylon at all? but I have thought it better to 
include them all in the plate for the purposes of comparison. 

Fig. 24+ Copper. 

On the obverse the standing figure; on the reverse a bull, standing* to right; above it the 
new moon ; to right of it the legend ^ Vi. I think It is impossible with Prinsep* foe- at., 
to assign this very rare coin to Wi j ayu Bihu YL, who reigned In Ceylon as late as 1-398 a,Ik, 
although he was also called Yfra Bahu. Niffanka Malla, a.d. 11 ST, in one of hia inscriptions, 
calk himself* among other titles* Yira* and in another Viniraja; but his suzerainty was not 
acknowledged in India* and 1 doubt whether this coin has ever been found in Ceylon. Perhaps 
it may belong to Tint P£mlu* the prince whom Parikrama placed as Ms vassal on the throne 
of P&ndya Isee above, £ -18). The specimen figured is in the British Museum; it is the one 
described by Prinscp* and the only one known to mo, 

59, The Lakehmi coin. Figs. 9* 10+ Gold. 

On the obverse the standing figure as on the Lankeswam coin, but the ornament to the left 
above instead of below the ann p and to the right the trident. On the reverse the legend <*rwt 
Lakshmi : above It* the same symbol as on the obverse of Fig. 3; which symbol I take for 
the lotus. Fig- 9 in nay collection weighs nearly 17 grams; Fig. lit is in the British Museum* 
and weighs 16 J grains; these are the only specimens I know; 

60, The Tamraki coin. Fig. 12, Gold, 

Obverse the same as the last. On the reverse the legend Tamratt (?), with the lotus symbol 
above. From the specimen in the British Museum weighing 7 T 8 grains. 

01. The Irtika coin. Fig. 1 8. 

Obverse the same as the lust, but the weapon (?) on the right Is again held in, and not placed 
above* the hand On the reverse the legend Irabu (?) surmounted by the lotus symbol* us in 
Fig. I with n stroke and dot behind It. The legend may possibly be Humku or Baraka ; if it 
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could be rod laka, that would be the ancient Sinhule*- form of Lanka. I have seen sis or 
(nevetL specimen* of tills coin, urhick is figured from one in my collection weighing 8 grains, and 
it htia ;tlsri been found in South India. 

t»2. T/tc forge Srf/tt huli coin. Fig. 19. Copper, 

On the obverse the binding figure us in the Lion coin, but ihe weapon or flower in the 
right hand has degenerated into a straight line with several cross-ftfctokea lu the place of the 
lion the trisLik or trident, uod u soeptre* On the reverse the bull sacred to Vishnu, above it 
the new uiuou with a star between the horns of the orescent: below, the legend <a&& Setu : 
to the left of the figure five small dots, to the right twelve dote*. 

Krineep^ note on this coin is as follows : l * Two of these exhibit a new typo of reverse, the 
Indian bull Nandi, which may possibly betoken a change in the national religion. The legend 
beneath I immediately recognized as identical with the Sourish on Fig. 12, turning the- htUer 
side way* hr read it. What it may be in a more difficult question The first letter boars a 
striking analogy to the vowel e of the Southern alphabets; but if so r by what alphabet is the 
remainder to be interpreted P for it may ho equivocally read irtyu, tewya, cAttya, and perhaps 
Cfotmfo or Wanda* The last alone is the name of a great conqueror in the Choi sail and other 
Southern annals, hut it would be wrong to build on so vague an assumption. It is at any rate 
I probable that the ^ 1j oil +t ib- vice U ft mflpiygfliii introduction, heem^e wu find it contained itt tikft 
lluleo Kunoru corns below/ 

63. I was for some time in doubt about the legend; but it now' seems to me certain that the 
reading of the legend tin above m correct, Setu T which means originally a bridge or causeway * 
is ustid in the Bhagiivutii Fur dim as a name 1 of AdumV Bridge or of ono of the i d rin ds of 
this great group.' This latter cun only he Rdmeswanmi, which i@ given as one of the meanings 
of the word in Winsdou/s Tamil Dictionary, Now we are distinctly informed iu the Narettdra- 
curitawalokaiia-pmdipikdwTi, a very trustworthy Sinhalese 1 epitome of the Muhuviiiisu ? that 
FarSkruma's general LanMpura, after conquering Pdndya 3 mummed some time at Ildmcswyrum, 
building a temple there, and that while on the island he struck kuhtucanu, that is knhapemu^ 3 
As the temple was built in honour of Vishnu, the bull need not surprise us* and it betokens 
no change in the national religion. It in true that Pumkrunui was a Buddhist, but the tolerance 
uf Buddhui jnoiuirvhs is well knoum T and one of the beat preserved of the ruins of Paritrqniji's 
capital PldvtipMHft {the modem Tnpirc) is u Yimiua for the worship of Yishnu. Round the 
outside of this building, which was erected either by Parukniiuu himself or by Xissimku 
Mall a. runs fin inscription in Tamil diameters of very much the sunc type us those on these 
Settt coins, and bearing the same relation to modem Tamil as tho Sinhalese characters of 
Purwkmmu's and Xi^nnka Mulk's inscriptions do to modem Sinhalese. We shall, I hope, 
learn tho puriHirt of this inscription when Dr. Goldschmidt publishes his anxiously expected 
report on tho Archaeology of Ceylon; that the temple is sacred to Yiahnu is certain from 
the four stone bulk on its summit, which are amchanl like the bull on the coin. It will 

1 at- F’ 423- 1 &« mf traniLiuoi] of the passage kc m tit ({ 4S„ auie fij. 
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be seen from my Dondra Inscription Ko # II,, 1 that this is not the only instance of Buddhist 
Kings in Ceylon building templed to Yiahnu* 

In dealing with coin ft that bear only a local description, there can seldom be absolute 
certainty in the identification, but—L I know of no other ruler of Rnmcswaram of whom it is 
known from historical records that ho struck coins there- 2. These resemble exactly in din pc, 
rike mid appearance tbo KuMpanas struck "by Parakramu in Caykn + 3. As far us 1 have 
been able to ascertain* the South Indian coins are p with one exception,* of a quite different 
si zQ t weight and appearance* 4. Those r£jas who ruled over Rameswnmni ore not known to 
have untied any coins, while the Cholitm and PAzjdyon rajas who conquered it would not 
have had any particular reason to put Seta nn their coins; whereas, to PardkrflTnn, hi* conti¬ 
nental conquests were naturally a source of more than ordinary pride- 5- If these coins 
belonged to any of the South Indian dynasty, they would probably bent some one of the 
constant symbols used by those dynasties on their coins, I regret very much that Sir Walter 
Elliot was not able to got ready his paper on South Indian coins for this series, before 
mine wa* published. With the very meagre accounts of South Indian numismatics at present 
obtainable, the Ceylon numismatist is working a good deal in the dark ; hut at present, and 
with the evidence before me, 1 think that these coin* are probably the very ones referred 
to as having been struck by Pzvrakramuk general Lank Spur® at Seta. 

Tim coin IB very rare, only five or six examples being kirnwu. My specimen, a very perfect 
one, from which the figure in the Plate is taken, weighs G8 groins. 

G4. Th malt Situ bull €$&L Fig. IS, Copper, 

Til is is a half-size copy of the last* except that the large dots in the circle round the edge of 
the coin in Fig. 9 arc here circles* and only three dots are required inside the circle to fill up the 
space by the ride of the bulk 

My own specimen and the one in the British Museum are the only ones known to me. 

65, The exception referred to in the last paragraph hut one is the coin with the inscription 
Hajari) a (Fig. 8) which is inserted in the Plato* because it k the coin from which I believe the whole 
at the Ceylon series to be derirei Frinsep read it tentatively Gaja-rfija, 3 and included it douhtinglv 
in his plate of Ceylon coins. But the rending as above is no longer doubtful, and the coin has 
never, like those just mentioned, teen found in Ceylon, while large numbers of the copper ones, 
and a few in gold, have been found in different places in South India, and especially in Amar&vati 
and Tanjdr. There were doubtless many princes in South India who arrogated to themselves the 
title of king of kings, and It became so much a mere name that one of tbe petty Cholian chiefs 
who opposed Lank-up uni k called R&ja-r&ja Kalappa. 4 The title is also found used as an evident 
name in the copperplate grants of the Chalukya rkjn* in the eleventh century, though, as far el* 
I know, it was never used alone, 5 Of course Pnrdkminu p the conqueror of the Kings of Chain, 

1 Juunui] of tin? CedaD Aiiahe S4firtf t LUTE. 3 See asst ptuagrapli hul mip, j $&. * J lot. nit. p. 423, 

4 The Ifidiit Office ilS. nf Ihv Mahfi thuja* chop. 77> 6. 

4 Sir Walter KJ]i#t iaiaimi ma that there wm it llujarmja Chula nmi 10’22-lGSS, an4 a E&jBT&ja Tlkranidih-l I0T-S- 
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1'ilndya and Ealinga, mid even of Earnimya and ftamboju, may well have called himself ting of 
kings; but there can* 1 think, lie no doubt that tlm coin belongs to one of the South Indian king" 
ho called, and that it is the coin imitated by Fff&krama in hit corns, from which the Ceylon series 
is derived, 

SR A coin of Nksanka Malla has been referred tn above (§ 43), of which only three 
examples are known, two in the pj^s&ion of Sir Walter Elliot* and one in the collection of Mr. 
Dickson, Government Agent of the North Central Province 1 Ceylon. Unfortunately all three 
specimens are jtrnt now mislaid* and though this p;ij>er has been delayed in the hope that one would 
be found* we are at last compelled to go to press without being able to include a figure of thlh 
euiji in the Plato. The coin is of copper, and exactly like Fig. 14* except as regards the legend 
on the reverse* This legend Mr- Dickson P in a paper read before the Numismatic Society on the 
19th of May* 1876* conjectures may possibly he rend Sn KdU Gala Jitja ; but he is unable to 
determine to what reign the coin may belong, and does not consider the above reading at all 
certain. Not having the coin before iuo, I speak with great diffidence; but it seemed to me, 
when I once had an opportunity of inspecting it. to hear the legend Sri Kdlinffa LmktfmrQ, 

I Si-low the Sri* which was the aanie ns that of I i g. If, I read 

ITfH 

** m 

That the amtsedrv was not visible above the vj need not surprise us, as. it was seldom visible 
i n the Lankofwara coins (Figs, 1, 2, H, 4) ■ and on those coins we usually find simply lakavnm for 
Xjmfafvm* the dot for the nnusv&ro, the mu all stroke lor the f t and the tiny j added above the r. 
Mug rarely legible. Lastly, throughout the series, when there are six letters Mow the Sri, the 
loM of the six is almost always cut in half or quite mining, which would explain the absence of 
the ret 

It the reading I suggest should eventually prove to be correct, there can be very little doubt 
that the coin belongs to Nis*nnka Mollo* It h true that in the Hat of kings at § 45 it wiU be 
seen that there are five sovereigns* or six if Dhumi&*oka be included, who might have called 
themselves Kalian lard of Ctyhn ; but if the coins were struck by any successor of Ni^anku 
Mallin he would probably have used some title which would distinguish him from that prince, 
the first of those to whom tho legend would be applicable. Of all the later Kilingan princes we 
have coins, except erf Magha. whe Imtcd everything Sinhalese and of Wtkrama Blhu, who oalv 
reigned for three months Kiliugti Lankcsrani i& one of the titles used by N%aaka Malta in his 
inscriptions , 1 and it is highly probable that he would imitate Parikraniu the Great in his Issue 
of coins, us he did in his inscription* and bia buildings. 

B ^ ilCTlfll 

G7. For Figures 1—1 with legend Sri Lonke$vara see , 4 G- 4 ti 

» &. T „ Sri Fariknimn BdJm „ 49 

„ 8 „ IUjarija „ 65 

1 S« iW, i note a. 
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Hook Monet* 

68 * There only remains to bo mentioned the hook mousy f Fig. 2d* which is comparatively a 
modem coin — -if coin it can bo called—but which is interesting from its curious shape anti history. 

The curliest mention of these silver hooks is by Robert Enox + who was kept prisoner for 
twenty years from 1659-1679 in the Kandinn provinces of central Ceylon* and who after his 
escape published an account of his adventures and of the Sinhalese people. This most valuable 
work is thoroughly trustworthy. Knox and his companions were not confined in any prison, but 
iu separate villages, where they were allowed to go in and out among the people. Most of thorn 
acquired property, and marrying Sinhalese women, became S inh alese peasants; but Knox himself 
never gave up the hope of escape, and ultimately effected his purpose. His mode of life in Kandy 
was the beat possible for gaining sure knowledge of the habits of the people; the simple 
straightforward style of his book must convince every reader of his truthfulness; and the more 
one knows of the state of society among the Sinhalese in remote districts who are little acquainted 
with Europeans, the more one learns to value the accuracy of his minute and careful observations. 
After mentioning the Portuguese copper tungum*/* he adds: “There h another sort (of money) 
which all people by the king's permission muy and do make; the shape is like a fish-hook, they 
stamp what mark or impression on it they please; the silver is pronely fine beyond pieces of eight; 
for* if siny suspect the goodness of the plate, is is the custom to bum the money in the fire, red 
hot, and so put it in water, and if it- be not then purely white, it is not current money. The third 
sort of money is the king's proper coin; it is called a pouuam (pannm); it is as small as a spangle; 
75 make a piece of eight, or a Spanish dollar ; but all sorts of money are here very scarce, and they 
frequently buy and sell by exchanging conunodities. ?p 1 

1 m * na h f WLdetfce*, l&l7, p, 107, Tb* origin*! work ™ pobljalifid m 1SS1 by order «tf tic East Iudi* Company. 
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6 !?. Knox was in eoptivity in Ceylon, Sir John Chardin wa* travelling through Persia, 

and he mention* that rains of silver wire had been made in Lari on the Persian Gulf, till that 
State was conquered by Abbas the Great of Persia (1533-1637); und that they were still muvh 
used 1 en tout ce pats k, et aux Indos, le long do Golpli de Cunibtiys et dims les pais qui en sylit 
proehc. On (lit qu'elle avail eours autre fois dans tout ^Orient / 1 

That the Ceylon coins were made in imitation of these is evident from the name given to 
them in another passage of Knox, where he sap ip. 196) that two p $\m of padi were sold in tiim- 
of harvest for a farce* 

70. If any confirmation were needed of Knox's statement that far fa were octnally made in 
Ceylon it would lie found in u curious passage from the work of Pynird, a Frenchman, who, fifty 
years earlier, had spent five years as u captive in the Middivc Islands, and who, after his escape, 
published a graphic and trustworthy account of the then habits and customs of the people there. 
Of their comage he says (I quote tlie old French as it stands mostly unaccented): * La monnoye 
du Royaumo u P eflt quo d T urgent & d r uno sorte. Ce wont dots pieces argent qu ? ils appcllcnt farm* 
do valeur de huist sols ou enuiron dc notre monnoye, oomme iky desia dit, longues comme le doitrt 
imii* rcdoublees. Le my Ins fait battre en son isle & y imprinter son nom en let!,res Arabesques/ 

After raying that they received foreign coins, if of gold and silver, at their value by weight ; 
and adding some general remarks on coinage in India, he goes on : 

L Pone pour retourncr, mix Maldives no fait que des lari ns ; d'uutres pieces de moindre valour 
ils no s f y en fait point: tvllenient quo pour Tetfcct de leur traffic ikeoupen t I'argent & cn bull on t 
uu prick de In valeur de la tuarchniidise ncheteot ce qui no se fait pnurtant sans perte* car en 
coupant la larin on en perd la douKicme partfe, Ik nc prennent piece dargent qu'ils ne layout 
pesec et miae dans le leu, pour en esprouuer k bont i. Ailssi au lieu de bitten & menue monnoyo 
ils invent de coquilles (cowries) donl iky ey-ckuanfc touche quclquc chose, & ikn parleruy incon¬ 
tinent ; ics dotize luilles valent un tarin / 2 

7t. 8 ti also Professor Wilson, iu his remarks on fish-hook money in the Numismatic Chronicled 
describee some pieces of silver wire, not hooked, which were coined, in imitation of the old fan-, 
tit Bijapur by Multan J AIi Adil Shah, who reigned from 1670-1691. They bear on both wide* 
Itgxnds in Arabic clmraetcrs; on one side the Suiting name, on the other ‘Zurb Lari Dangh 
Sikkkn/ that is, struck at Lari, a stamped Dangh p —dough being the name of a small Persian 
mlver coin . 1 + Traces of a date/ continues Professor Wilson, 1 occasionally appear, but they anr 


1 Vbvngi'4 du CHiPTnlkr Jffta Chfirdia *n Ift Ptro, wtm d *md 
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* According to llftJuilUm’i G«r, qmottd by Mr. Tbomu, 
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rutbf r I Or Hina 6£H>0 for n nap« T Thu jKtswijjre i^qoE«J m from 
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not very distinct, except in one instance, in which it nmy be rend with some confidence 1071= 
1679 a.i>. . . . . His (the Suiting) retaining the designation of the place where this sort, of 
money wps originally fabricated h not without a paralleL . . . * The coins of the last Sh&h A him 
of Delhi, though coined all over India, continued to hear . . . , the mintage of Shtfh Jehfiuabad : 
and the Company^ rupee bore the legend u struck at Murshidabad,^ many years after It was 

coined at Calcutta.. Mr., Coles mention a a document among the record* of the 

Collectorate in which notice is given by the Government of S&tara to the authorities of a place 
termed Khariqinttiin of a grant of land of the qf 200 Dhahal Larim^ which is dated 1711. 1 
The fabrication of this money, extensively adopted by the last Bijapur kings, was therefore 
continued by Sivaji, the founder of the Muhmtta principality, and his successors. There is 
nothing in the appearance of the specimens brought from Ceylon to indicate an original 
fabrication/ 

72. Of the original Larins of Lnristan, none seem to be now extant; but it is quite clear, to 
u*e the words of Mr. Vaux,- that * the Laristan coins having become^ as Chardin says, popular 
iii the East, they were extensively imitated;' :md the testimony of Knox as to their having 
been made by private people in Ceylon must 1 k> accepted as true. 

73. Professor Wilson esyaof the Bijapur Larins that they are 'of the siune weight (as the 
Ceylon hooks), vk. about 170 gr. troy;' But toy specimen, from which the figure is taken, 
weighs only 7|| grains, and two others mentioned by Mr. Dickinson 5 weigh only 3 dwts. 2 gr. F 
and 3 dwts. | gr. respectively. Authentic specimens from Ceylon are very rare. They have 
on one side only a stamp in imitation of Arabic letters, often clear enough, but of course quite 
illegible; and they are always hooked. I have not seen one with any marks which could he read 
Sri in Sinhalese or Devanagari characters, os suggested by Professor Wilson. How late these 
hooks were made in Ceylon it is impossible to state exactly; very probably until they were 
superseded by the Dutch coinage in the eighteenth century. They are known in Sinhalese 
literature under the name of rM, i.e. silver; although this term was, doubtless* applied, before 
the introduction of the Ltiritw, to other silver money, of which it is curious that no specimens 
should have survived. The term ridi pahat/i, be, five ridis, is stall used in remote districts in 
the cense of rix dollar. 

3 Tin. 1 CullfcLonitp referred lo u lhat of TUtnagiri on this MUSI of Cnun. Mr. Quiet hi cl §ciU to iLe CjOTt-ramfnt 3136 larin* 
fo-LUld tbore in ] S4&, in dkt?i*ui£ the fouwktkn# of A Iioelhi. 

1 NuDlkmiiliG Chroniflc, toL p. I3ii. * IbldL p. I6fi>. 
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APPENDIX TO PART IV. Ecbofean Ceylon Coins. 


74. No coins are known to have been struck by the Portuguese in or for Ceylon* Knox 
saya (loc. cit.) that of three sorts of Coins in use, 1 one was coined by the Portugals ; the kings 
uniis on one side and the image of a friar on the other* and by the Cbingulays called tangom 
ma^sa* The value of one is muepeitce English ; poddi tangom or the small tnngom is half as 
much - 1 but these were probably struck in Portugal, and not for use only in Ceylon. 

75. Tbe Dutch struck only a very few silver rix dollars, 1 which are very rare, if not 
entirely eitinct, and which I have never seem A thick copper stuiver having on the obverse 
the monogram Y.O-C. the G and C written over tho sides of the Y, arid in the open part of 
the Y the letter C* perhaps for Colombo or Ceylon, is occasionally met with. On the reverse 
is the legend 1 Sfuirer, the numeral l being above the word Stuiver (which occupies the centre 
of the coin), and having four dots on each side of it* Below is the date, the dates in my 
collection being 1781* 1785* 1780* 1789, 1791, 1793* 1795. It is possible, however, that this 
0 it* only a mint murk, and that these coins, whose rough execution shows them to have 
been struck in the Dutch East Indies (tho monogram Y.O.C. stands for the initial letters of 
Yeroinigtc Ostindischc Cotnpngnic, i.c. United East Indian Company), wore not* after all* 
struck in Ceylon. There are similar coins with two apparently Tamil letters below the words 
*/nicer, and with T and G m the place of C. 4 If these letters stand for Trinkomnlei and 
Gallo* then one would expect Sinhalese lottery hut they look like the Tamil letters IL t ^)^ 
for Ihimkei, the Tamil form of Lanka, that is, Ceylon. 

76. The English have issued four types of coins besides the present one. Typo I* which 

is thick and coarsely executed, has on the obverse an elephant, below which is the date; on 

the reverse the words Ceylon Government running round a circle, within which is the value 
of the coin. Of this type there are three thick silver pieces (very rare) of the value of 96, 
48, and 24 stuivers (4 of which=1 fnnam}* weighing 280* 140 and 70 grains 3 respectively.* 
Tho 48 stniver piece is equal to the rix dollar, and the three thick copper pieces of this type 
are respectively worth ^ ^V, and Vr of its value- These copper coins weigh 50 etui vers to 
the pound, 5 and ore now* difficult to procure. 

Of this type* specimens of the following years, without letters, are in my collection* and 

thoen of the years marked (BJkL) are added from the British Museum collect ion : 

Silver* 96 stuivure* 1808 (BJSL), 1809 (BJL) h 

*, 48 „ 1803 (B*3L), 1804 (B.M.), 1808, 1809 (ML), 

ti 34 „ 1803,1804 (B.M.), 1808 (B3L). 


* Bfrrtcljcc'i, p. |0. * Ste* NeimKia^i * KapJcftniifiz^n/ pp, $9, 60, 

4 IkmUccb pp + $0, 04+ Mid 06- *■ IbitL p. BO. 


* A tiurili wciglu 174 gnEgi. 
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Copper, 4 ituivers, 1803 fB.M.), 1804, 1805 1811 (B.H.), 1S14, 1815. 

„ 3 „ 1801, 1802, 1803, 1805 (B.M.), 1811, 1812 (BJT.), 1813 (B.M.), 1814, 

1815, 1816. 

„ l „ 1801, 1802, 1803, 1808 (B.M.J, 1809, 1811 (B.M.), 1813, 1813, 1814, 

1815, 1817. 

77, Of Type 2 one issue wjis made, in copper, in 1802, of stuifers, ball stnivora, and quarter 
fttuivere; they are tbin, like modem coins, and well executed, weighing 30 sttiivers to lib. 1 Obverse 
mid reverse as on tbe last typo. The British Museum Las specimens of this type dated 1804, 
but it La not certain whether those were ever in circulation, 

78k Ol Type 3 also only one issue was made,, in 1815, of twostuiver* stuiver, and ball stuiver 
pieces in copper* mid one issue of rix dollani in silver in 1821 r (>b verse of the copper, head uf 
George III. to right, with legend Georgius UL D , G + Bhjtamniabdm Res: of the silver, head 
of G^. IV. to left, with legend Georgia IV. D. G. Britannia*™ Rex F. IK Reverse of the 
copper, an depluait to left: above the legend, Cfy/o?i T'tt'o Sfnyrs, Qn& &tir&r t or On^hnif S(ir€r r 
with the date below. The silver the same, hut the legend is Ceylon m* rir dollar, and round the 
elephant is a wreath of flowers. The coins of this typo are still occasionally met with in the 
but the half stuiver is very difficult to get. Both this and the last i^sue were struck hi 
England. 

79. Lastly, Fanom pieces of two kinds were struck in silver. The first, which is very rare, 
and was issued about 182Q t has simply round a small circle with a dot in its centre fanah on 
the one side and token on the other, of a silver com less than % of an inch in diameter, and 
without date. The work-people who built Baddegama church, the oldest English Church in 
Ceylon* are said to have been paid in this coin, which is roughly executed. The other* which 
is hnlf an inch in diameter* has on the obverse the bust of Victoria surroundt=d by the legend 
Victoria I). G. Bhitanxiail Resina FAX, and on the reverse the figures and the date 1842, 
surmounted by a crown and Rurmunded by a wreath. This little coin, seldom met with in 
Ceylon, is beautifully executed, and was struck in England; whilst the fanom Mem were Struck 
in Ceylon, 

80* There is in the British Museum one silver specimen of another type, but whether 
this is a proof of an unpublished coin, or a specimen of a coin in actual circulation* I have 
been unable to ascertain. It has on the obverse the words Two Rix Dollars in a square 
tablet surmounted by a crown; above it* Ceylon ■ below It on a scroll, Died et Mon Droit, 
and below that again the word Currency, Ga the reverse an elephant to the left, and below 
it the date 1812* 

8L BertolnccVs rare work on Ceylon give* full details of the Dutch and English coinage 
down to the year 1815. lie was Comptroller General of Customs In the island, and for some 
time acting Auditor General, and published his book after his return to England in London 
in iSITi 


1 1m p. &7. 
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PAHT V. Ox the Ceylon Date of Gautama's Death* 


82. Though not coming itrfotly within the limit si of the parent paper, ei review of the con¬ 
flicting evidence regarding the Buddhist cru P which forms so important a date-point for all 
Indian chronologies, can scarcely be out of place m a work aiming at so much comprehensiveness 
and completeness as the ‘ XumisTnatu Orientalla,' The prepont opportunity also chances to 
afford a fit occasion to meet the legitimate inquiries of those who have hitherto placed exceptional 
reliance on the value of the Ceylon annals m preserved in their independent Pali and other 
local text*- At the request of Mr Thomas, I have ventured, therefore, to odd in this Pari, 
a statement of the views on the general question at which I have arrived, and of the arguments 
by which they are supported, in amplification of a paper rend before the Royal Asiatic Society 
In April, 1S74* 1 * 3 

8-3, It is well known that, whereas among the Northern Buddhists there reigns the greatest 
mi certainty a* to the date of the Buddha's death, the Southern Church is unanimous in fixing 
that event on the full-moon day of the month of Yaifikhi, that, is, on the 1st of June, in the year 
■344 b.c+ Tins latter date has been supposed the more worth y of credit as being found in vers 
ancient writers* uml as having formed the starting-point of a chronology in actual daily use 
among the Southern Buddhists ; whereas the different dates of the Northern Churches are known 
Ihi ns only from modern writers,^ and none of them have been mode the basis of a chmnologieftl era* 

B4. It iHnu to me, however! that too much weight has Ixeii attached to this reasoning* ^ 
matter of fad, it is very doubtful whether the Buddhist cm has ever in any country been regularly 
and constantly used m every-day life as we use our cm. Even in Ceylon the Buddhists* when 
Europeans first settled in Lhc island, uscd> not only the Buddhist* but also and more frequently 
the Saka tm j and often tinted even Is by neither, hut merely by the year of the reign of the king 
in which the event occurred. Tbu^ of three comparatively modem mscriptioiifi 1 have published* 
one h not dated at edl s but gives the date of a previous gift as the year 2110 of the Buddhist 
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era {Budtlft&-wartA$#tt ); 1 a second is dated in the sixth year of the then reigning ting-; 1 and 
the third in the year 1432 of the + auspicious and correct Saku era 1 (*ri fwfriAa Sskm leana&tf ), 3 
On the few occasions on which it was necessary to use n date, it was doubtless possible for the 
Ceylonese* to calculate which year it was according to their Dudrfha-w&rmha * but the earliest 
record in which such an expression occurs Ls in a Puhistipum inscription of the twelfth century, 1 
Before that time we have only the statements in the IMpaVansa and the Mahivarisa that Awku's 
coroiuition took place 218, and the Council of Patna 236 yean* after Bmlrfhftfs death ; the chrono¬ 
logy of those works being otherwise dependent entirely on the lengths of the episcopacy of the chief 
priests, and of the reigns of tho kings. Tumour gives. In the introduction to Ids edition of the 
Mah&vunaii, the dates of some other events dated in years of the Buddhist ora* but he does not 
specify the authorities from which he draw's his statements. 5 Before the Dipavaiisa no instance 
has yet been found of the time of Buddha's death being used as the starting-point from which 
to date events, 

85* In this connexion it is at least worthy of notice that Fa Ilian, who was in Anurmdhapum 
in the year 412/ places in the mouth of an 1 eloquent preacher * there, in an address urging the 
people to honour the Tootli, the statement that the Buddha laid died 1497 years before—that is, 
in 1035 R-£. 7 Hr* Beal is in doubt whether this date, so strikingly at variance, both with the 
Ceylon date and that of other Chinese authors, should be ascribed to Fa Ilian, himself, or to 
the * eloquent preacher T ; but in either case it is strange that Fa Ilian, who remained two 
years in the island/ should not, after his attention had been directed to the pointy have acquired 
any better info rmation than this as to ihe chronology then accepted there. 9 lie probably filled 
up the date according to some Chinese calculation, when he drew up the account of his travels 
after his return home; but tho passage is still very si range, especially as tho IMpavansa wa>, 
utmost certainly, already in existsmec (and even if not, at least the materials on which it is based) 
in the very Wiliam In which Fa Ilian studied* 

86. However this may be explained, [r is clear that the Buddhist era was not used from the 
time at which it begins to run ; and its accuracy depends, not on its having been constantly used* 
but on /Ac rtlittbiitiy of f&e cakulaiiom made by those who first began to use it* In a similar 
manner our own eru and the ITajra of the Muhniiimadiins only began to be used a long time 
after the events from which the)' date ; and, in reckoning back, the first calculators in each 
ease made mistakes. We need not therefore be surprised to find mistakes in the calculation 
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of an e-rn that has been less regularly used, and begun to be used only after a much longer 
interval; and we can [dace but very little reliance on tmy results, unless we know, ami can cheek, 
the data on which they depend. It is in this respect that the Ceylon date is of so muck 
more value than any other at present known; it is the only one which we can reallv test; 
and in Ceylon alone have such materials been preserved as enable us to make a calculation 
for ourselves. 

87, The I ’eylon date, as has just been pointed out, depends ultimately on two historical works, 
the Dipavausn, Tumour's epitome of which, published iu 1838, contains all the passages necessary 
for this discussion ; and the first part of the Mahivunsa, edited by Turnour in 1837, The 
Dlpavnnfa is n history of Buddhism in India and Ceylon : the first eight books treating of India, 
the ninth and tenth of Ceylon previous to Dovanampiyu Tissa, tbe next six books of the events 
of that king’s reign, and the Inst five of the kings of Ceylon for the next 500 years, u.c. 230— 
a.d. 303- As it is one of the books by ‘ ancient writers ’ mentioned by Mahanamu, the author 
of the MoMvansa, 1 it must have been written some time before he wrote (which was between 
460 and 470 a.d.}, and may therefore be placed at the end of the fourth or beginning of the 
fifth century a.d.* 

88, Neither of these works, of course, gives the date 543 - t but the Jfahivansa, as continued by 
subsequent writers gives a succession of kings from the time of Asukn to the advent of Europeans 
in l.'oyJon, which fixes the date of Asoka's coronation in the year corresponding to the year 
325 b.c. of our era, and both works place that event 218 years after the Buddha l s death. 
The date 543 is found in fact to depend on three periods, 1st, the period from IGI b.c. to 
the present time, the calculation of which depends on the lengths of the reigns of the Ceylon 
kings down to the cession of the island to the English, and may be accepted as substantially 
correct. 2nd, a period of 146 j-cars (Mahavansa, pp. 97, 162) from the accession of Duttha 
Gum ini in 161 b.c, back to the accession of Devanumpiya Tissa in the year of the Council of 
Patna, in the eighteenth year after Asoka’s coronation. 3rdly, a period of 218 years (Dipavtmsa, 
9th Bk. f Mfihfitanm, p. 22) from his coronation, or of 236 years from the Council hack to the 
death of the Buddha (236+146+161=543). Accepting the first, I propose to examine ut some 
length the two latter periods, as to which tbe Ceylon data—it will, I think, be found—are not 
reliable. 

89, Adding H6 to 161, we obtain, according to the UaMvnnsa, the year 307 b.c. for Anoka's 
Council, and the year 325 therefore for his coronation, eighteen years before. Now on this point 
we have information from other sources, which, though it does not enable us to fix that event 
with absolute certainty within one year, is yet, as far as it goes, quite reliable. That information 
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depends upon two ways In which Asoku is brought into connexion with European history ; firsilv 
through his grandfather Clmndraguptti, and secondly by hb own Edicts 

90. Ciiamlragnptn, m Pali Ctfitdfffftitfo, ihr Sandrokottas of tile 0 reeks* Is > 4 iirl to have had nn 
interview with Alexander, who at the end of 336 b.c. wels on the honks of the Ilvphasis, and who 
loft India in August, 335. Soon afterwords, but it h not exactly known bow soon, Chandragoptn 
became King of Magudhu and of the whole Ganges valley, on the murder of King Xunda. After 
Alexander's empire fell to pieces, SekuktKS Nikator fought with Chandragupfa; and on peace 
being eon chided p married bin daughter, and sent os an ambassador to his court at Patna, then 
culled Pitaliputm, the celebrated McgastkoDes T from whose lost book on India m much of the 
W estem knowledge of India was derived. The date of these events is only known so far that 
they eon be placed within a year or two of 306 ax. So also the only passage which speaks of 
Ghandreagupta’s accession to the throne docs not give an exact date, Juatimn says that Chandra- 
gupta had won the kingdom 1 * at that time when Seleukos was luring the foundation* of Ms 
future power/ 1 Xow Sclent os was Satrap of Babylon from 321-310; in that year he was 
compelled to fly to Egypt, where he remained four year*. In 312 he returned with u small 
army ; and so popular had he made himself during his former government, that in less than 
:l year lie drove out Antigonus ; the Selenkidau era dating accordingly from 312 ax. It follows, 
i think, that the passage in Just Inns can only apply to the time when Stdeuko* was Satrap ■ 
and, tberetcuv ± If we can place implicit reliance upon the statement in question, that Chandraguptu 
became king about 320 u.cA He reigned, according to both Buddhist and Brahman authorities 
twenty-four years, 3 and his sou Bindusaru twenty-fire years according to the Buddhists, and 
twenty-eight years according to the Y&yu Parana. As Asokii was crowned four years after 
the death of his father Buidusira, the date of his coronation would therefore fall either hi 
207 or In SG4. according as we follow the Buddhist or the Parana statement of the length 
of Bindusftxa's reign. 

9L We can fortunately check this result by an entirely independent calculation. In Asoku’s 
thirteenth edict, which belongs to the twelfth year of his reign, he mentions live Greek kings 
us his con temporaries. Of this edict wo have three copies, one from Kapur di Girl, 4 one imperfect 
one from Gtniar (Giri>nagara), 5 and a third in good preservation from KhalsI.* It is agreed 7 
that these five kings are 

1 HUlW Philip, Sr + A Th-r puilga i* HA fuilowwj flVwiYimn 
dtmdc m Tmfiam fitit [Solcram], qtut pv.tf mUrftm Aimw Af t 
nm , h r #Ki pw/rtot yv* fittftfn-at, 

Amtor HUfteti* $*#frtcrttu» /mutt* . , . Sit rrdgmdtv tty** 

Seufraftititii m »/«•* Sttwcut jutvrt# mtryniiudtrui 

Jfmmdtmmto jaAffat, ItAinm . , , , . Camp, J ? tirty y 

IliftL Xat- ei T GSl Hiodoruj sviL !KL CWOn*, 

tt. 2 a 7. smbe v L l; xt. ] r II t 3fl r Atri*m t Anabaiu, f. 

6. 2, Indian. f. X. A Jfttfflnri, Vila A frlti adri, Git 

1 On this puiiit WtstergUHml's argutHttu, CeLwr Euddiu't 
Tedwijiibr., pp- I IS-117, fitn'tos to ra* i\niUi soUTincing. 

3 The Yftjn ['urikiUi tpiukd in Wilson 1 * Vishnu Purtn^ 

m.Txw 


p, |SS, QX ?oL ir. p. lS7 t t>f FilledWatrd HfllTi edition. Dfpsi- 
tpqm , CrtiUo a. MdL^TDQsa, p. 2l T wlicn, by a rtpTufa bEumL- r, 
A M im given, BumnnUi (BajMluisiio*bji"i fflmmeiUSLry 

«n ihn Tm*yi) r by TnrwJOr, Hail p + lii. 

* CiLlUUilglj,'! tn r i ArrbiLHTlopHil It*port f toL Y. p. 20, 

s FdwjTi Esaapp voL u. p. 20 p ol M u Thocnre^’i! fflUtimn. 

* CnaQLnjtrbam^ in his Arrb. lltp. t-uL i. p. 54 T, frii’tii tlte la>t 
text of tbL.H faction of til? KhfiHi ropy of ihn odirt. 

* Ki'rn f Jahrtrlilfn^ der xnE^Hjhe JJuddhiiU'U, p. 27. W^tsior- 

STcW •DfiHfTha^ Twtaj^br, p, 120, Cttfcmln^hqiB in 
TIiOToirts’ft Prinicp, VdL ii. p, 2S. Li^>D t IisdLicLu. A!tertli., TUI 
iL p, 22i- 
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SmriSXATA ORIENT ALIA. 


1. Antiochm (Thcos of Syria), 2G1-247. 

2- .Pfo/ewiyfPhiladelphus of Egypt), 235*240. - 

t3. Antiffimus (Gonatus of Arukedou), 270-243. 

4. J Iagn# (of Kyrenn), died 2-53. 

5. Afwoittrr (IT. of Epirus), 272-254 (about). 

92. The latest date at whit'll these kings were reigning together is 253, the earliest 261; anil 
if we could be certain that Asoka wsis kept informed of what happened in the West, wc might 
therefore ttj the twelfth year of his reign liotween these two years; and hence the date of his 
coronation between 270 and 273 s.r. This cannot, however, be done with absolute certainty. 
The inscription merely records that Asoka ’b regulations for planting trees on road-sides, for 
propagating rare medicinal plants, and for establishing hospitals for men and beasts, etc., bud 
ul^o been carried out in the dominions of the kings referred to. 1 We can, therefore, only draw 
the conclusion that in the twelfth year of his reign Asoka believed that these live kings had 
hit* hf riiled in the 1) rst. The list indeed shows that his acquaintatice with "Western politics was 
not inexact. At the time in question the territories included within the limits of what hud 
been Alexander’s empire were in fuel divided between the three kings whom he first mentions, 
and several lesser, but still independent, despots, such as the kings of Bithynia, Pergamwn, 
and other unimportant States. The choice of the fourth and fifth of Asoka’s list os representatives 
of these lesser States resulted probably from a reminiscence of the greatness of the celebrated 
Pyrrhus ithe father of Alexander of Epirus), and of the intimate connexion between the Ptolemys 
and Magus of hjicno,' of tvbicb Asoka may well have heard through tho Greek embassies 
to his father, llindusfin. Tint it is unlikely that Asoka heard in 258 ox. of the death of 
.Magas in thm year; and so unimportant hod Alexander of Epirus become at the close of his 
hfe, that the dote of his death is uncertain, and can only be approximately placed in 254, 
some thinking that it took place ns early os 258. The language of the Edicts is, therefore, 
not inconsistent with their having been composed two or three or even more years after 258, 
which would bring down the date of Asoka‘a coronation a corresponding number of venrs after 

270 me, 

f>3. There considerations, however, are sufficient to show that the Indian tradition of the length 
of tho interval between Chandmgupta’s and Asoka‘it coronations are not incorrect j and that wc 
cannot be far wrong, on the double ground of the Greek notices of Chandroguptu and of the 
A?okn Edicts, in placing the latter in or about the year 265 B,c.-say, for certain, between 
2M1 and 27-3 B.C, That this date is at least approximately correct is sufficiently evident from 


1 Compare abo thm sw.mt edict of Gliujit ; of which tluc be*t 
Iffri will Se found in Km, J lulling, ctr B| pp. Sfl md fc,|l h 
Tfiii ia, of ctuine, onjjr n r^ral heart. 

* Magi* th 4 ttejhmu of Ptokmy Eotcr, being tlio vn of 
tiu nurf kiniihl mfe Bcnnik* by a fennrt 

ImibamL Mag** nognml EjIVBi *riih an army 


ffcc, 30B) t and wu lit first nnlt Yiwror iiajbr Ptaimy Sfittr. 

daughter tie marri«|; but cm So Lot i death in bo 
^ rl«f hk bsdfjwndmpo, mm] Kvvn Anght a^nuist Plolmny 
PhilnifclpJna*. 0* pMM being mdttdnd* I ho dan^lklOT of r 

nUcd Bonfciikc, IM Wtmtbed to Ptolomy'i tun Ernies**. 


HIE PERIOD OF 146 YEARS CQMlECTED. 
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the consensus of scholars on the point. Professor Lassen estimated it at 263 b.c- ; 1 Professor 
^Lix Muller at 259 b.c. ; a Professor Weetergaard places it cither in 264 or in 268 me. ;* while 
Professor Kern makes it 270 b>cA 

94. The Ceylon chronicles* however, place that event* as we have seen above (ij 89), in the Tear 
corresponding to 325 me, of our cm ■ they are therefore certainly in error to the extent of GO year* 
or thereabouts. We have discovered this error by a comparison with European history; hut it is 
instructive to notice that it might also have been discovered* if not so accurately corrected, by a 
careful study of the Ceylon chronicles themselves. We find* namely* in the period "between the 
accession of DevAnampiya Tissa* the contemporary of Anoka, and the recession of Jhmha Garni ni 
in 161 B.c. h some very curious details. Tissa himself is said to have reigned 40 years, and after 
his death three of Ills brothers reign successively for just ten years each ; two Dm vidian usurper* 
then reign fur 22 years; and after them a fourth brother of Tissa*s for j ust ten years more. The 
hitter commenced his reign therefore 92 years after the death of his father* Mata Stwa ; and us the 
latter hud reigned for GO years* we have only two generations to fill up a period of 162 years! 
After the fourth brother another Dru vidian usurper reigns for double 22* that is 44 veers; 
and to make it quite sure that we have not misunderstood M ih Antrim in these numbers* it should 
lie added that he himself gives the euru of these reigns at 146 years* 5 which is the correct total 
of the above numbers. 

9j + But not only is this period on the face of it incorrect* and incorrect by being too long; 
the very chronicle* by the details which it gives, points out one way in which the mistake may 
have, partly at least, arisen. It states that Mahiada and his sister Siuighajuitti were admitted 
into the Buddhist Order of Mendicants in the sixth year of their father Anoka’s reign, 4 and 
^ere then respectively 26 and IS years old ; H that they came to Ceylon 13J Years afterwards; and 
that they died there at the ages of 60 and 59* in the eighth and ninth years respectively after 
Bevamunpiya TWs deaths It follows that Mahindn was 32 j years old when he came to 
Ceylon; and that he lived in the island 27J years, of which eight years were subsequent to Tissues 
death, Tissa died therefore 191 years after Mahinda's arrival* and he began to reign half a year 
before. His whole reign therefore was, according to these data* 20, and not* m given in the 
chronicle,* 46 years, 

96. The manner in which the Ceylonese scholars have got over this difficulty is worthy of 
notice. Tumour, doubtless depending upon them, and upon the Muh&vansa Tiki* translates the 
passages referring to the deaths of iltdimda and his sister as if the text had, not in the 60th and 


E liitfifrfm Altcrthnmtkiifii^ sgraud edition* voL iL pp, GQ-fl*. 
1 IlistuiT of AneUfit Sanskrit JAterjitlm*, p r 2&S, 

1 Ovonri^t det diiutt ditt-ark tame* islikuba 

FO&lUldlingflr i I8G0; p- VU of the Gcrnum tmitthtioii 

■•jid tleii D/W EtuI-dlm's T^l^jahr* Ur^lnu T 1BS2- 
4 QrnM Jaartdtin^ dcr zimleUjke Eudi3Jiuutii h AJiuUirdM, 

1 S d J h p ■ 2. i . 

1 Tanwiir* pp, 97* 1S2. 

* p. a?. From page 34 iudewl it would appear 


that thii ought la bo sevens* ml «x ; for Stamms wm unturned 
iq iha fuaith j.±fu% the hustding of nvikiras occupied thno 
and fcJji-n ! In- onJinfltiotl *>i Mdiimla took plrac (p, b^l 
line)* But *w below, j 114. 

1 itpfid. p, 3fi. 

* Ibid pp. 124, IW, TuiMur's rendering inir-nfae- in tk 
Intter caa fa n kutc id ip. 

* Ibid. p. 124 . Thu dwrepLntv was iim pointed out W 
WfeiteipinL 
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XUITTSIEATA OEtRXTALT-U 


59 th year of their age, but In the 60th and 59 th year affcr their ordination ; regard]^ of the imt 
thj^t If this interpretation be right* the correct number for Sanghanutti would be 6 1 f and not 
09 (IS years before TikVs accession, 40 during his reign, and 9 yeans afterwards). But the 
text has distinctly GU and 59 (wfthkrmw and duw-wtthh'md) years old i and though the 
Dipovansa, in a passage referring to the same subject,* confirm* the use of the word mwt 
in the sense here adopted by Tumour and his pandits; it la clear that we have, in these data, 
a confusion between the natural and what 1 would venture to ml) the spiritual age of Muhinda 
md hi* rioter. 

97. There is, therefore, both internal and external evidence that this period of MG year* is 
too long; and it must be corrected to bring it into accord with the more trustworthy informa¬ 
tion which places Asobf* coronation at 265 B.c. or shortly after* 

98. Hut if the Ceylon date for Asoka is placed too early in the Ceylon chronicles* can we still 
trust the 2ls years which they allege to have elapsed from the commencement of the Buddhist 
era down to the time of Aaoku? If &o> wc have only to add that number to the correct date of 
Afokft, and thus fix the Buddhist era at 483 B.C. or shortly after* Of the answer to this question 
there can, 1 think* 1 m? no doubt* We can not: for though we have here no external evidence 
to guide u&, the internal evidence, the very bate of the kings and priests whose reigns or 
patriarchates amount to the period of 218 years, give* sufficient proof that it, aUo* is too long. 
But t venture to think that in this period enough details have been preserved to enable us, 
from, internal evidence alone, to ascertain within a few years the extent of the error* and Lima 
to arrive approximately at the true date of Gautama's death. 

99* Tho Dipavansa bases its chronology chiefly on the succession of Thera*, the Heads or 
Chiefs of the I^uddliist Order of Mendicants (Tftrra-pfiivtinp/ird) ; and also gives chronological 
detail* regarding the Succession of the King* {R^ja-parttonpard } of Magadhu and of Ceylon. The 
Mcihih jnsfl iMi-ses il* chronology' on the succession of tho Kings, and gives isolated details regarding 
the Huccesrion of ibe Theras, The following is the list of tho Kings of Mugudhu as given in 
the Mah&vansa — 


1 In liJ>. rdi., where ti miyi of Mahioda, 
r*T*p*tw**-4nliUM -niiiQ X*ki*i* ra 
S(r{t\kr*u* pvrtptm** miUufa Ctfiytf+paMaf*, 

U OnldajVa DkfioMjy* ander Vtujn, tho rttmuto- lo the 
pa*-*{re * fasritig romplctoJ twnii^jtio 

JtPtfi/ ho Dickooa’o UpaMinpadft-KatiimaTit^, p r 4„ 

aticl Iwnaty-uai! ii a slip far twisnlr, art* LB if itota. this eutaluskrti 


hctwi^a twin# treaty-ome years n\&, and having Midpkittl tins 
twttrtirth year o( qn^&a£e T below, $ 114. 

3 Tansmir** odiho®, pp, I0 + 15, 2t, UbaUtad on p. xl™. 
tVjmjj. Dfpavftiii^, Wit v i, at tbo i-nd, where Kftjaeoku te 
m\A ha ten soils mncSo brothers of Rn*aiilj^a : whilst hi 
Ibv e'.iTmnr-aiX’ia ent of the some book A^okx is Tneattoscil at thi* 
•son of SunEft%&. 


KiyaS OF ilAOADHA, 
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KIXGS OF ILiOADUA. 


L 

Bhutiyn, in whose 

reign Gautama 

was bom. 



2. 

himbisara ; reigned fifteen years before Gautama :i* tit-- Buddha visited Rujogrilia* 




reigned 07 years afterwards 

a. 

Ajatasaltu 

- 

ft 

0 

tr 

before tlie Buddha died* snd 




ti 

24 

it 

afterwards. 

4. 

Tddyi-bhadduka 

- 


ie 

it 


5* 

AutimdiUuika \ 



s 


between them. 

!h 

Munda f 






7. 


- 

Tt 

24 

tf 


8. 

Su&nniga 

- 

tt 

18 

tt 

A new dynasty. 

9. 

Kajaieka 

- 

tt 

10 

ft 

before the Second Conned and 





18 

r« 

afterwards* 

Id. 

His ten bous - 

- 

fl 

22 

n 

A new dynasty. 

Ih 

The nine Pandas 

- 

ll 

M 
— ■*- 

tt 

ri 

12. 

Chsndagatta. - 

- 

rt 

21 

ft 


13. 

Bindusirci 

- 

ft 

2B 

ft 


It 

A «elca ~ 

- 

TV 

4 

ft 

before his eoronntion. 


Total 

- 

- 

218 

yCQTH 

between GantnmjCs death and 


coronation. 


100. We shall return to the consideration of tins list presently. 1 But. I would here add that 
Nos* 3, 4, 5, 6 P tin d 7 are said to have each murdered their father ami predecessor; and I would 
also draw attention firstly to the frequent recurrence of multiples of 4 and 8 in the numbers, 
and to the curious coincidence in the numbers assigned to the two dynasties, Nos. 10 and II 
each of which is said to have reigned 22 years; and secondly to the fact that the Sanskrit 
authorities have also preserved for us in the fur&naa a list of the Kings of Mugudhn during this 
period, containing names identical with some of the above, hut omitting others, and generally 
shorter in its arrangement. 

101* The following k the list from the MaMvansa of the Kings of Oeylon, the numbers in 
brackets referring to the pages of Tumourht edition, on which the details are given — 


1 U*kv p j no. 


V 
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yUHTTffttATA ORIliSTALlAi 


KINGS OF CEYLON, 


L TSTjays who reigned - 38 years alter Gautama's death fp, 53), 


IntCTFCgDIlEn - 

1 


(P 54), 


2. Pan^u-w&u Hewn - 

30 

ft 

(p. ss). 

Son of the last (p. 54). 

3. Abkira - 

20 

ff 

(P- 68). 

Son of the last (p. 57)- 

Interregnum (Tlasa, p. 63) 

17 

tt 

(6 on p. 

62 ; 4 on p. 63 \ 7 on p. 64). 

4. randukabhaya - 

70 

tt 

(p. 67). 

Nephew of die lost (pp. 56, 59, 60). 

5. Muta Slwu 

60 

PR 

(p. 68). 

Sou of the last (p, 67). 

Total - 

236 

II 

from Gautama's death to the accession of Devanam- 


piy ll TUsa in the 16th year ef King A$uka. 

IU2- In this list we kte only five Kings* each the eon or nephew ol his predecessor, to fill 
ci L*t it period of 236 years. Half that time would be a long average- Tandukabbuya was 
37 years old when he began to reign (p* 67 ; and comp* p* 58); he must, therefore, have been 
107 years old when he died. He married his cousin, Suvai^nu-pali, before the interregnum 
begun (p, 62); bo that their sou, Mutn 3twa, unlit have died 147 years after his parents' 
marriage. To show bow little these figures can be depended upon, further comment would 
be needless ■ but it is worthy of notice for other reasons also that the two interregnums amount 
to just 18 years—the exact difference between the total of this list and the total of the last. 
To obtain this number, the six years on p. 62, which elapsed before Abhsiya was deposed, are 
nevertheless included in the second interregnum; and in the IMpavansi (book iv.)* the 10th 
year of the Mugudhu King NagndAsa 16 said to be the samo us the 20th of the Ceylon Kin g 
Pandu, which presupposes the oinlasion of the first interregnum. It is probable that the inter¬ 
regnums are an afterthought; and that the list was first arranged to fill up the period of 
218 years appearing m the list of Mogudhn Kin gs. 

163, Pacing now to the T&tm-pammpardy it should first be noticed that n number of detaih 
regarding the Thoms are dated in such and such a year of such and such a King, either of 
Mngodha or of Ceylon; whilst other figures am given without reference to the Kings. Eeducing 
the former* on tho basis of the above litis of the Itija-paraiupara, to the era of Buddha, wc 
ha ve the following result : l — 

LIST OF THE TIEERAS, 
tvchjdiso ran details mm bt ms tuxes. 



Dvtt Qt 

ElrllL. 

Of fall 

AlmitLuufa Ej& 
ibe- Otiier r 

Ai to at full 
AiLojU^iIkc uf 

^UCiWiKtf. 

LHifltb ftf 
Ktaunhlp. 

A** It Dealt. 

Itale of PciUi. 

rpiii 

44 Bet B* 

* * 

60 

m m. 

74 

30 i.is. 

Dddn 

14 A.B, 

i 6 A + B. 

40 

50 

64 

80 A.D. 

S^iioka 

60 \ b. 

50 a. a. 

40 

44 

66 

124 ij. 

SiggaTa 

160 a.b. 

100 A - Ik 

64 

55 

76 

170 jun. 

Tis&n 

158 a.u. 

164 A-B. 

GG 

63 

66 

234 A.R. 

Hahiad* 

204 A-l*- 

224 a.£j. 


66 

60 

2b j a.b. 


3 DlpaTMia; BhinmT^n ir. ter** 33 mi fa]!', Eh. T r Jaj-Mfl tt* 
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104. This List Trill no more bear examination than the last* That SiggfcYft was admitted to 
full orders in the rear in which he was horn appears clearly on the face of the table* other 
absurdities are only slightly latent, and Tumour has already pointed out more than enough^ 1 
4 Manifestly! 1 says Mr. Tumour, speaking especially of the Siggava details, 4 these dates nl*> 
are an imposition, 1 It does not seem to hare occurred to him that his own mode of calculation 
(on the basis just referred to) might possibly, seeing that it came to so absurd a conclusion, 
be the cause of the absurdity. Let us, however, try how the list looks if we leave out oil tfcfxse 
dates which depend on the lists of Kings, and take only those data which are stated abso¬ 
lutely without any reference to the Raju-pamnipari. We shall then have from the Dipavnnsa 
the following 

LIST OF THE L JiJvKAS, 


SWDZTKSDEVT OF THE LISTS OF EEffflS. 


Su&*. 

ASCT* Whili tl-ff 
ndniLu.pd Kii 
sfitM^fcor to fall 
JUmbcnbLp. 

Ate *hm 

be jtkuL. 

Np- Of ynti 
h* 

faU Member 
pf ibr urter. 

v# *_ v«n of Mi Fd.1I 

^ JSEJ- ZMfcCC»'Hr A 

IHJ full Ml'Blbcf. *jj* lt ! ll ' i y M 
of the Order. WwnbmU*. 

Upili 

60 

T4 

■s * 

* * 

.. 

D&saka 

45 

U 

so 

10 

31 

Sonflla 

40 

66 

44 

26 

16 

Sifrgavu 

64 

76 

55 

12 

43 

Tirtpa 

66 

80 

68 

20 

4R 




317 


140 

DiUaka was admitted to full Membership 

•m m- m 

■m » • 

16 A.B. 

The Second Council wa§ in the twelfth year of Mnhinda’s full Membership 

12 

Date a,b. 

of AffotmV Council 

V * 


- 

168 






18 

I>aEe a + h. 

of AgckiCa coronation 




169 


105. Only the data of the former three of these five columns are actually found in the Dipu- 
vansa; the two latter being calculated from them. The text, for instance, says that Sonnka was 66 
years old when he died ; that he had then been ordained to the tspaMantpodd degree for 44 years ; 
and that he was 40 years old when he received Siggava into full tncmbt k r^h]p p —or, in other words, 
when he, at the WpmmpaM Jummtttfied f or Ordination Ceremony* at which Sigguvu received 
lhe m pammpadd degree, filled the position of npqjjbtipa or superior. It follows that for the 
remain mg SC years of his life both he and Siggava were full members of the order, and that 
L8 years bad elapsed since he himself bail received the wpammpadd ordination* Dasuka then acting 
m upqifhdyn. In the same way it is found that 31 years elapsed between the ordination of 


1 Jrtinsftt of she ItefiipU Admit SocEety. tqI niu pp. 

033, t. tad eSprcinJJj 023- TtntLunr*i IfS, ttm iMflmrt hi Mttfl 
placi». Thun,in th* ttttmlttn vtrith CGBfrfii Os Lete* 1*, nt 
p. 020, line shirald b* 14; S, it p, 030, Hue 4 P iha-alJ be 


.15; flnrt S&, fit p. 030,, line *hnuld b* 80, two-jnlii^ ro tbf 

MS. ui tbc DtpiTmn pivoted h) tbr Khi% vt Byniut to rbc 
Colombo GovL'niiuiut Libnirj T the \mt MS. of the l' ipuv^O' i 
I know of. 






4$ 


K rai is if vTa oriental r a. 


IMsakii* in the I6th year after Gautama's death, and the ordinstori of Sonnka ; 43 youre between 
tho ordinations of Siggnva and llagguH-putta Tissa; and 43 years between those of Tisaa and 
Mahiiuk. These figures added together mute 106 (13+31+18+43+48) for the number of 
years which elapsedp according to this Thera-parampar4 J between Gautama's death and the 
ordination of Hahtnda ; and Mahindu having been urdimied in the 6th year after Asoku^ 
coronation, it follows that the dates 150 a.b. for that event, and 168 a.b. for the Couiwil of 
Patna, ore the only dates consistent with this list. 

106. It will tliuo be seen that the nry uhksf uf the Cet/b* hirferical book# yto'x number* w&icA 
cmhj alkir for 168 year* hating elapsed bottcetin the death of the Buddha and A§oka*t council* and for 
m yearn between the death qf the Buddha and Asoka'a coronation. But the same book (Dlpavan&i, 
0th canto, last lines) says that the council was held 236 a. is,, m that the coronation was 218 a. a. 
Which, If either, of the two dates is the correct one ? 

107. There can be no doubt, I think, hut that the shorter period is, at least ? the more correct ; 
for, quite apart from the lists of Ttiugs, and judging only from the list of Thoms, the number of 
Therms succeeding one another is not long enough to fill out 236 years, whereas they could 
well have occupied the shorter period. Wo have seen also above that the lifts of Ceylon Kings 
cannot possibly fill out the whole of the 236 years ; and though the list of the Magnetise King' 
contains nothing which would show, from internal evidence atone, that it is too long ; it m longer 
than the corresponding list preserved by the Brahmin authorities. 

108. The shorter period must therefore tie held to overrule the longer one; can it also be 
Co ruddered as itself correct? To this the answer can only at present be given on a balance of prob¬ 
abilities. To me it seems very natural that Mahmdo, the son of A&oka, should have taken for 
hi* itpqjjhdtjti> or superior, the most influential and important Thera in the Order ; and that the 
names of hi* superiors and teachers, and of their superiors, should be well known. It is also not at 
id! improbable that the ages of these men at their death should have been remembered, since 
it is an important part of the recognized service at the admission to the upturnmjwdd degree, 
that the ages of the candidates should be then recorded; and by that record the nionk s s 
precedence, at every subsequent meeting of the Order, is determined. 1 The evidence is not, 
therefore, ill favour of these numbers having been invented, like those uf the list of Ceylon 
Kings; but rather the contrary. On the other hand, however, they may, of coarse, contain 
mistakes; one figure at least which would affect our result must be consideml unreliable until 
better MSS. shall enable us to correct the existing test; 3 and concerning one figure which 
would not affect the result there are various readings in the MSS. 1 From Mukinda’s time 
to that of the author of the Dipavanfiu there was an unbroken succession of teachers and 


1 Dii-fcitfm'i Up™rapid& KiiBiroaTlkA, p. fi, Bid p. 14, tusiln #, 
of lUri Kpaivto idltioti, or J.ILA.3,, Jcmc, IS73, 

1 Tbo k’Pgtb of DLsntn'i dpimampulhihip (SO years] ca in- 
r*nfi*teni with |be at which be died ($4 rtun), It «naot 
\k moo' tlnm. +4, a* lift mint 3.QTTC Wl 20 year* old whim be 
wrdaiqed. TJifre raart Ik an uld *r?or in tic number-50, 
bat tb *i error cnanoi be lnqre. 


3 Tbft ag* of Tim at hii death is gin® tvs«, U all MSS. 
r-vn jit on*, «l 80; but iti one- pauqgs oar k-4 MS, rtiih Sfi (Dip. 
15b. V. tt. SO, OS. {&* tbovu, den- l Y j so A) Af be wan 00 In 
tbe flth year nf AfoH, and died in the 26th, thii last must be 
rifbt. ISui tbfl Listen al of twenty yen n kiween M-sbimbN 
OhJmition and TWl death (tha important figHStt for oar enktt- 
Intion) h ifldepelidiiiit uf the ferny cited* 
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students, of writers and renders. The works composed during the interval ore only know 11 
Uj u*i through liiiddJiagho^Iia's commentaries which took their place, just as in Ceylon tho 
Muhaivansu took the place of the Dipuvansu. The latter bus only t>ceii preserved to us h\ the 
furtuniito chance that when BudrlhagWslui left Ceylon for Burma, the Alaliavausa had not ) et- 
lken written; all the Ceylon MSS, of the I) ip avail so. being derived mediately or i mmedia tely 
from Burma. And :is, If it had been lost, wo should have known ot it only from th£ 
Mabavuu^i, so we know the names only of the different common tariff and treatise which 
existed Ik* Jure ISiiddhaglio^hn ; such us the Andtm Atthnkatha, the Malta Atthukutlui, the Mufu 
Atthakatha, the Muha Paccar!, the Kuniudb the Bndhit At|hakath& p the Saukhepa Atthakathd, 
etc. Thesej however, are enough to show that the Th£TO-p^™npur4 hud every chance of being 
eurefulIy preserved during the period between Mahinda ond the author of the Dlpavansn, At 
the present stage of our discussion we may conclude* 1 think* that we have in this tisi the 
actual names of the Thera-pommpari from Gmitama to Mahinda; whether the aggregate period 
assigned to them ran be taken as correct* we shall be better able to judge aticr smile further 
remarks. 

10l>, If the names, to say nothing of the number^ of the succession of Them* recorded in 
the earliest Ceylon histories are consistent only with a shorter date, how ls it. that the authors 
of those Looks have made the mistake which certainly lies in the dates 236 a.il and 21S aj. } 
assigned in them to the Council of P&toliputm, and to the cm.motion of AjgoknP This is* of 
Course, very difficult to answer; for while the number of ways in which a right calculation 
can he made is limited, the number of ways in which a mistake may be made m very large. 
Still some light may be thrown, I think, even on this, 

110. The larger date U 218 i.r, p the diorter 150 a.b. The difference is GS years* Sow in 

rurning bock to the list of the Kings of Mngudha* the reader will discover the curious 

coincidence that the reigns of the Summ&ga dynasty amount m the aggregate to just 68 years. 

' That may Iks only chance/ r*avs the careful reader. Very good: but on exmiimiiig the list 
+ * m « 

of Ceylon Kings lie will find precisely this period of US years re-appearing from the beginning 
of one interregnum to the end of the other. It is a very strange chance that this particular 
period should stand in Loth lists divided by clear and distinct lines from the rest of the 
chronology. But this is not all. Wo have no other list of Ceylon Kings with which to 
compare ours ; but we have another list of the Magudha Kings drown up from Hindu 
authorities, by Professor Wilson in his edition of the Vishnu Purina. 1 In the Hindu list 
we find the very Susunigu dynasty referred to in tho last paragraph unrated from the other 
names, and placed bp/ore the test of the Kings corresponding to those in the Ceylon list. 8 
And, finally, if we treat the Ceylon list in a similar manner, and place the Susuniga dynasty 
Imfore the others, wo obtain a new list remarkably in agreement with that of the Parana*. 

I T th. PuriitW, FJ>. 4fi0 ud'l fall. 5 or wt Is. pp, ISO-IS# Dr. Itiihlrr (J.rflsn Anf^uaiy, Dm. 1ST3, p. 3D3}, hut u tlrnt 
,f Fittidward Hall's edffiaD of Prai, Wilson 1 ! wnris. List ol“) mult* nil the Otter lings down to tho MaihLw,, it ilia-s 

i TIs aainii dynasty is uUn omittod in the Jain lilts giTcn hy uiH throw nuy light ull this ^nL L 'Utm, 
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Tlio correctness of this statement trill, perhaps, bo most easily proved, by arranging the lists 
in parallel columns—an arrangement which trill also throw light on tho forms of several of 
the names. 


List or ?n Mao Ami a Rwn» fmmi the FniiiM 1 List .or rm Jtmrna Kisos tkcx tot Curtos 





Vi HP 

Mats\a. 

Cunf»lLLES 

(RT^niL-lNfiEn), 


Sisuniign 

- 

- 

40 

40 

SlUMSIfJfftt - 

- 

- 

13 

EAkarargi 1 - 

- 

- 

3G 

30 

JTdkteht* - 

- 

- 

23 

Kihomn^lharmaji 

- 

- 

20 

35 

Hr* fm *m* together 

* 

- 

22 

Kshjitra-ujns 3 

- 

- 

40 

38 

Bhariya 1 

_ 

- 

10 

Bimbbani 

* 

- 

28 

28 

Btmbmni - 

_ 

_ 

52 

Ajutusatm 

- 

- 

n 

27 

Ajatasattn - 

- 

- 

32 

Dh&rbaka* 

- 

* 

28 

24 

Urla ya-bhadraka 1 

_ 


15 

UdiivdftVEi 1 

- 

* 

33 

33 

AimmOsIhuka ) 




K oiiflt-vLirdhtuui 

- 

- 

42 

43 

ilurida f 

* 


8 

Mnhii-n&ndiii ■ 

* 

- 

40 

42 

Slijriwliisrtkii 

- 


24 

Njimk an d his so n 

- 

- 

83 and 12 

8 y nil ring * 

w 

_ 

22 

Chufrlmgujita 

- 

- 

24 

■ ■ 

CliiLinhi^ulta 

w 

- • 

24 

Tindnsdn 

- 

- 

25 

■ « 

Bindusdra - 

- 


28 

A^okavnhllmrm 

- 

- 

4 

■ £ 

Bhammosoka 

- 

- 

4 


111. If the Pali and Sanskrit lists had been derived from similar sources, and (ho Pali one 
afterwards altered, by a change in the relative position of the first three items in the above 
list, in order to make the interval between Gautama's (loath and Asokn’s coronation longer 
by 08 years, all the above coincidences would be explained. Jiow it will have been noticed 
that the last two columns in the table above (§ 104), from which we obtained tho shorter date, 
are calculations not found in tho Dipavtmsa, J« it posable tliat the Ceylon chronicler should 
have forgotten to make those subtractions? Li other teords, that they added up not the year* 
trhick elapml between each ordination and the next, hut the years during which each Them 
was full member of the Order (apatatapanne ); forgetting that in the earlier part of each Thera's 
upasnntptid&ship the previous Thera's upasnmpaduship teat atilt running. 

l li, W e have seen above (I 96), that a similar confusion was actually mode between the natural 
and the spiritual ages of Jlubindu and his sister; and there is another consideration that strongly 
supports the probability of this mistake haring been made. While each of these Tkems did 
actually receive upasanipada, and the date of his having received it was carefully recorded, none 


1 'Hln l*Kffciutt from which this lin-t ha* been miufo hjp Oic 
Vixliuiip Vip, M«i>y^ mi Siha^irtsiM Pqr&D**. Thi^iLfrw tn 
thi- mi diIht mi sud B (if thh MbpT, hut stfglilljr ib ■ortrnd 
ol the thuai-tA. Only til* ab unn give til* ta)£thi of the iripn*, 1 
hare ftolltirtriiil tike fnrm* nf tho naitu^ by I*lwwn in hU 

(ndiwlit? AltmhuiniltmLdj:, col. L (KlXttit, and ro\, ii. p. 1207, 
* Lkirfi kiknviurpa vfvl k&pi in^ii kL hlw\ r ' r It if i|Uim im- 
yc^itJu villi Kemp p. -t. to lake iho Jailer in tho 

•Mtux uf * chrmulugjHtl.' ChikUtfi** Diet muL r 41 Kilo / 1 


ildiI [l. nil, note 4 : WEsterc^anl, p+ fo jj the latter, not 
tbs fomcr, part of ik? mum- which bin Wa cbnii^d, 

1 ^ ^aaMkrit form tiifturta the fcadin- Ktmtfiya^ but th* 
hWi* furtti mun nut ctoJt fn Mah&vnnM Tiki (T., p. 1C\ 
hul *1*-? to lb: Dlpjrmilflj, c mi to iii_ 

4 Tte l a fdi name (LIJTOJH.UI& hen? to the two Sanskrit emm. 
Ol thw f DlarlaJa, a forrn fuund MTbpfi eta*, la prabnhl j tmr* 
for BM«h; nod tb 0 aji* el Ud*Tk*« d*M* (wlnpcttar 
m tta llatiy* Purr ns 
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of them in point ot fact can have become Chief of the Vinaya* or Chief of the Order, in any 
patriarchal sens*; and even the date of 218 a.h* for the coronation of Asoka is derived from 
adding up, not the yours of their dnefiMp of the Yiimya* but the yours of their np&sampadfohip* 
Yet during the whole account great stress is laid on the fact that each of these Theras was 
Vuintj^pdmokkha, which has all tho while nothing to do with the chronology. Now the Primacy 
of each Thera, unlike his upasampad6fthip, would have begun where the last one ended; so that 
if a confusion had been made between the two. the mere addition of the numbers, without sub¬ 
traction, would have followed us a matter of course. The chronicler would then have argued 
thus : Tksa h Mahmda’s superior (upcttfkdyti}* Siggava was Tissa T n superior, and so on hack to 
Gautama; if I add together the years of upsguxupad&diip of these superiors back to DAsaka* 
who was alive when Gautama died, I shall find out the full time that has elapsed since Gautama ; 
but Mfihmda wum not ordained at the time of Anoka’s coronation, so I must leave him out. 
He would then have added up the third column in the table at g 104 instead qf the fifth \ and 
would have concluded that 217 years had elapsed between the time of Gautama and Asoka’s 
coronation* 

113* It is not a sufficient objection that this would have been too foolish to be possible. If 
not this, then the chroniclers made some other mistake oi hud or worse. 1 May the writer venture 
to ask, wm not the reader somewhat puzzled at first sight by the headings of the columns in 
the table tit § 104P For himself, the writer is willing to confess that he does not find the 
argument they contain by any means so simple as it is undeniable; and if further proof: were 
needed, it would be found in the fact that it does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Tumour, 
or Professor Westergaatd, or Professor Kern. 

114- A more valid objection seems to be* that the mistake would then have been 07 instead of 
6S years, u* we have found that it actually was. But this does not follow. Moggali-putta Tissa 
was ordained in the fourth year of Asoka. 3 At a festival three years afterwards Asoku determines 
on the ordinal Lou of Maliindu f yet immediately afterwarii it is said that Mahinda was ordained 
in the sixth year of Asoka. 4 So again* though the coronation of Asoka hud been fixed in the 
year 218 A.n +t and the Council of Patna in tlie 17th year of Asoka, 3 yet the Council is placed in 
236 a,.b. Once inure, an event placed in tho 16th year of King Biuibisiru is in the following 
sentence said to have happened when 15 years of his reign had elapsed A Again, In the same 
page of the MuLuvonsa it is said that Biinbiadra reigned 37 years * after his conversion/ but 
in the Sinhalese authorities, from which Spence Hardy drew his account* the same thing is 
meant when it is said that * he rendered assistance to Buddha during 36 years.* 7 This lost instance 

1 The fri l hVfi tlfty aki hiT^ itrwt] Itnitl the wnlcubt tiao. ibfl 2nd Cornell talU under Cbimilm^pta. It II n Tfry 
betiffem K CitLiVnmA imJ the A^ e>kfl under whum they pluct the Amman cm rtf to *appu>e iliii Council imin^wn la N Lulhc-m 
2nd Council: but there aria TT3M-J dtlftrqltiBs m working oat Itiii Uni hthT^ fa, The qusEua is too long to bo iLekciumgiI in a note* 
I'lpSunatL'ui. The canhution «rtiF to roe ft remit, Hot a ciUm, but my 1 rfMira/ pp. 215 U* 2$I, end 220* 
of fin? mistake ; uni] it U » confirmattotl of thy thw that 1 MnMtmilt, p_ if, 3 Ibid, pp, 3t, (W, 

TtmntthA, ibo TEboks historian, white pLuanjr "tho Coundl, * Ibid. p. 57. 1 IbaL p .12- * Ibid. p. la* 

like every one el**, antler no Afolft, «ny» that the tti^mhtal T fLmlja Mmaiuil of EadiUmm* pagr t$3 ; end wrapeus 
montfi wen? fed bv Numla [p. 41). According to my tecMca* ULgimdei'a H Life or Legend of GujudasoC p- 2l9. 
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explains the way in which these differences of one year, which are not infrequent, have arisen : 
and if oar L-aleuIators had once concluded that 217 year? had elapsed between the death of 
Buddha mid the coronation of A$oka, they would alto have expressed the same thing by saying 
that it took place ill the 213th year after that event. A difference of one year would not 
therefore be a discrepancy fatal to the proposed explanation ; but even this slight diderence 
depends oti our placing the Council in the 18th year of Asoku according to the more numerous 
authorities As has been just pointed out, the Mahavansa itself places it, in one passage, in 
the 17th year of his reign; and if we had used 17 instead of 13 in our calculation, there 
would have been no discrepancy at olL 

113. The foregoing examination would seem to show that the persons who first calculated the 
dates 218 :md 235 a.b. (perhaps the earlier chroniclers themselves) hod as data to work upon 
the tradition regarding the succession of the Sings of Magndhu, and the tradition regarding 
the success: ion of Thmis from Gautama to Mohinda (including the numbers ia the table in 
$ 104)—tniditioii4 which had been brought by Mahindxi to Ceylon. They had also certain 
details regarding the succession of King?? in Ceylon, including the names,, but probably not 
the numbers, given in tho table at § 10 L It is almost certain that they had not before 
them the numbers given in the table at g 110 from the Yiyn and Matsra PnrAnos. In 
reckoning Imcfamrd* tkejf n&ed Me ThFra-pdrampard; and in domg so they made some arithmetical 
blunder-—very likely the blunder T have suggested ; and thus carried the dates further back 
than the very numbers before them, which they have fortunately preserved, would rightly 
warrant. 

I1G. Either they themselves, or some later cbniiiic'lor h —-for the clir&iiologv preHcrrod to us is 
probably due to more than one mind,—then noticed tho discrepancy between the dates thus 
wrongly derived from the Thcra-puraiupurii, and those of the Raja-parumpari id" Mogntlhn. 
They concluded that the latter* to them the less sacred of the hvo T must be wrong; and they 
accordingly harmonised the two lists by bringing the SusunSga dynasty down into that part 
of the list embracing the period to which the dates 218 and 236 refer. 

11 7m Before the Dipavunsa wm written also, the belief in the curious tradition, of which no 
trace is found in the Parinibbfara Sutta, assigning the date of WijujVs landing to the exact 
time of Gautama** death* 1 mu&t have become fixed, it followed that from that lime to the 
accession of RevAnampiya Thai 236 years must have elapsed ; and the Raja-parampura of 
Ceylon to brought into agreement with that belief by n-ssigning to the Kings whose names had 
been landed down reigns of the length whose impossibility has been fully shown above (S 102); 
regardless of the fact that the number of reigns to quite insufficient for the purpose. It i* 
possible that this belief was duo simply to the desire of bringing the dynasty of the pious 
Dovftnumpiyu Tissu into immediate connexion with tho founder of the Buddhist religion ; it 
is possible also that the tradition depended partly on a fact, namely, that the colonization of 
Ceylon by tho Aryans really took place about a* long before the time of DevAnampiya Tissa 

1 Ma^mart^ p. 47. DipaVanm liliunju-ira Cx. 
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ns the chroniclers support Gautama to have died* Iti the former case the names of Wijayu’a 
successors may have been correctly preserved, mill the numbers only 1x5 wt oug; in the hitter 
case the li*t of name? also would be incomplete, and the record would only have preserved the 
memory of iguktod, not consecutive, events during 1 the period in question. This deems the 
more probable; but it is scarcely netmsary for our argument to examine more minutely into 

tfiis question here. It is sufficiently evident Emm tin- details given that the numbers at least 

are entrust worthy, and that the story of Wijuyn himself k in great part legendary. 

113. It may by suggested that, ii the above conclusions an to the relation between the Il&ja- 
pummpards and the Thera-pansmpnrA be correct, the later P&J 1 chronologies must luive soon 
seen that the short list of six Therus was scarcely consistent, with the long date which bad 
then become part of the Ceylon chronology; and further that as they corrected the other lists 

of namns to agree with that date* m also they would have corrected the list of Thertts to 

bring it into harmony with the longer period* Now it is true that I can nowhere find the 
list given in the Dipavurisu distinctly questioned, and the Muhavunsa gives the sumo names as 
the Dlpavama; hut it is at least curious that n corrected list is r in fact, found in the Math- 
rattha PiA/sid* 1 a commentary on the Buddha von aa attributed by Tumour to B uddho ghosiuk- 
M. Bartheteiov St.-Hjhilri? thinks the tone of this work not quite the same as that of the other 
commentaries known to lie by Buddhaghoshu, and conclude* tint the work was certainly not 
written by him; adding, on the authority of M. Grimblot* that it was written in a town in 
the Bekhan, at the mouth of the Kav^ri* 3 However this may bo, it is stated in the Madurattha 
Yilabim that the Buddhavansa, one of the Pi taka hooka, was 1 perpetuated * or handed down 
from the rime of Gautama to the Council of Patna Miy the generation or unbroken SUOCCssion 
of the Tberas (u& There-pamtnpaxi). This is the succession: SarEputto tbero, Bhaddnji, Tisso- 
kassa-putto, Siggawo< Moggali-pntto, Sudufto, Bhammiko, Scuinko, Kewato/ This list, it must 
be confessed, look® exceedingly like a modification of the list found in the Bipavansa; for each 
Them would naturally have been ordained from 25. to 510 years before be ordained the next on 
the list, and an average of about 2G years for each would just make up the 236 years required 
by the longer chronology. 

I 10* There is only one other question on which a few more words must he said : the question, 
namely, whether the shorter dates of 150 and 168 years are any more trustworthy than the longer 
ones of 213 and 236 years, thus found to bo incorrect !' In other words* were the data before 
the chroaiclm of such a character that* even if they had not made the blunder of 68 years 
now so clearly evident, they could have drawn □ right conclusion from them. In addition to 
what has been mid above (§ 108) on this point, it will be necessary, in order to answer this 
question, to answer another; whether namely, the Them-paramparA given at § 104 contains, 
like tlio R&jn-pammpari, any inherent impossibilities* 

1 Tumour's aunlpiiof tMl COfiimcntaiT in thfl Jottnutf of ill* Aniatk SodeiJ, lot. TtiL p. 791 (p. 19 oithe tqni*l« WpAt], 

3 Itrtd. p. 7S9, or p. 17* a J ts lira ill Jsiwaitf, Jwmer, LESS* p. 
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130. Firiftly, then, it should bo noticed that, wore the numbers at g 104 altogether lost, we 
should still draw the conclusion from the list of names alone that about a century and a half must 
have elapsed between the death of Gautama and the accession of Asoku. By the rules of 
the Order no one could be ordained until he had completed his 20th year; 1 his upajjhdya or 
superior would naturally be one of the older monks, who had been ordained 30 years or more 
before ; wo have four such intervals, and have to add IG years for the time which is said to 
have elapsed between Gautama ? s death and B&saka's ordination, and 12 years for tho interval 
between Mabmda’s ordination and Am ka T s accession. This would give m a total of about 
148 years. If we take the somewhat similar case of a clergyman of the present day, and trace 
buck from the bishop who ordained him to the bishop who ordained that bishop, and so on buck 
through four steps of the ecclesiastical succession, we should find that a similar period bad 
elapsed* There is, therefore, nothing improbable in the total of 150 years, 

121. Neither* with one exception, is there any inconsistency or improbability in tho details of 
the numbers preserved to us. It will be seen that Disika is said to have been uptiiinjitjifinnQ, 
i,o, full member of the Order, for 50 years, and to have 1 k>cii only fi t when ho died. This- is 
inconsistent with the rule referred to m the last paragraph* according to which he cannot 
have been 14 years old when he was ordained. If ire read any number below 44, say 40, for 
the 50 given above, this inconsistency would l>e remedied; and it in posrihJe that Ijoiter MSS, 
will show the existence of an old error in this number* as they have already enabled us to 
correct some of the others. Meanwhile I do not proper any alteration, and merely note the 
fact that this error of from 6 to 10 years is the only error in the details apparent from the 
evidence before us. As there is no improbability in the total* there is therefore no reason 
to compel us to reject it ns* to a greater extent than stat years* necessarily wrong. 

122, By the argument above wc have concluded that tho date of Asoku’s coronation must 
be filed about 205 i.ri. or shortly after ; say certainly between 260 and 273, We have now 
concluded that tho detail* given in the Olpavtmsa Ox the death of Gautama at 140-150 years 
before that event. By adding the two numbers together wo obtain an approximate result oi' 
between 40® and 423 u.r, fsay a few years more or less than 412 tj.c.J for the dots of Gautama*- 
death* according to tho oldest Ceylon authorities —a result nearly us useful, for most historical 
purposes, as if it could be fixed to a single day, 

126* This final conclusion is not without■ support from some of the most trustworthy of the 
Northern Buddhist authorities. To them Kanishka occupies the pkee of Asoka, and Kanishku^ 
Council has tho importance which the Council of Patna has for the Southerns. Some of the Tibetan 
books consulted by Csomn place the Council at 400 years after tho Buddha's death and Jlioucu 
Thsang r the loomed Chinese Pilgrim, says that Ennishka ascended the throne about 400 a.w. 1 


1 rju^Lnum.liA-KmsiniiLi^rn., <sL I>idun, jap. 4, 10. 

* In ib* list of Jain Tli i- mi, tbs fourth after Sudhiirma, bifu- 
uitMnod k l ha BInMOri, 1 a hM to bare tllest l Hi vmm 
after Tftrfiianilin^ fi^VL-oj-ja'i. Kolpa Sana, p, 100. 


* Cwmift Knn.»i, Api.ilic- Rfcawrriars, ml, si. pp. 92, 
CQEBpnrtf J ,B. A. S. voL Tii p P 1 1 s. 

* Sumi-iio* JuIii-iVh ttutteliitlira, M&rqmto ior Ira rontTfrr* 

toL L p. 172. 
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It Is acknowledged that Kanishka began to reign about the commencement of our era,* and 
he held hifl council some years later. These statements would therefore mate the Buddhist 
era about 400 ilc* But the number 400 used in them is a round number, we do not know 
the data on which these traditions are founded, and I cannot cite them as at all conclusive.* 
I have also endeavoured to arrive at some conclusion on the basis of the Jain era, but have 
only been able to reach negative results of very little value. The meet common date for 
die Jain era, dating from Vardhom&na'a death,® is 527 nx\ ; but I cannot find how old 
this tradition is, or how early the era was used, or on what otilculation it is based. I am 
convinced that Yardham&ua and Gautama, the Buddha and the Mahavim, are not, as some 
have supposed, the same person ; and I do not think there is yet sufficient proof for Cole- 
brookfi's and Stevenson's opinion that Siddhirtlia Gautama Is the same us TmJrubhutE Gautama* 
the pupil of Vurdhamdnu. It is only certain that the KigapthaSj a sect referred to in the 
Pit aka;and of which the Jains are the modern representatives* existed as early as the Buddhists; 
and that a complete discussion of the earliest Jain books would throw great light upon the 
period in which both originated* 

124. Si i mmarv I. Of the numerous dates assigned by different writers of the Northern and 
Southern schools* to the death ol Gautama, we can only test one,—that given by the Ceylon 
chroniclers, which place it m 543 b.c. 83-86). 

2. This date is found to be arrived at by adding to the date 161 u.c., at which the 
accession of Dnshta Gamajri is fixed* two periods of lib and 236 years, making together 543 
The former is the period from Pevanainpiva Tissa, whose accession is thus placed in 3^7 fix,, 
to Dushra G Ainam ; the latter is the period between the death of Ghiutnnm and the 18th year 
after King As oka’s coronation, which is the year of DevAnampiya Tissue accession (|§ 87, 88)* 

3. The first date, 161 nx., is correct. But the period of 146 years is certainly too long 
by about (jrj years; m AkoIcu's curomition can be fixed, through his own relations and those 
of his grandfather Chandragupta with the Greeks, at within a few years of 205 a,o r (§§ 89-07), 

4. The other per awl of 236 years is also open to grave doubt. The successions or lists of 
Kings (R&ja-*pammpard ) in Hngadho and Ceylon, which support it, sin- found by criticism to 
be untrustworthy (gg 99-102). 

5* In the oldest Ceylon Chronicle, the Dipavansn, is found a list of successive Theras 
{Them-pmytmpam\ from Gautama to Anoka’s son Mahmd% which also aeons* at first sight* to 
be full of incredible statements. On further examination, however, it is found to give figures 
not necessarily untrustworthy, which give dates 150 a* u for Asoku's coronation, and 168 a. a. for 
the Council of Patna aud the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon in the first year of 


1 IjLHtrti, tadifobe Altcirthniiulcande, rol. iLp. S4S {2nd cd ). 
3 The different Bwnmse mu given hy Bignndet, life of 
OaildttEiiii* 2nd ft!, p. 3S5 (camp, pp, 333, 347* 301 bare i-.iEcubu^ 
tva tbs ordinary uDe isrfrsd from CoylocL,aJur tlu<date* -IS and 
233 bid tec nun? find. 

1 Print*? h bU h UscftaJ Table# B five# nuMber 53 G I 1 .C-*- 


irhirb date* appscendj from the time when VardhunAu ifiramo 
rut ascelfe, Thn possibility of wme limilor COdftM&n in Eiuhlli^L 
computation* jhraJd not be lm night of i itpccialli j- as, ittCmHog 
lo the ttulirurt uw ct tbo word, [he Buddha VeruJiilv nlLuiiked 

Mrrhnn under the Eo-Tm , that u Xu wiy, yum befun» \ui 

died {ite say 1 Baddhitm/ fp* 111 , 116 ), 
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wmnm&ik oiuentalia* 


Dev£mmipiya Tiasa s a reign* These figures also afford an ex pl a in n tion of the mistake by which 
the longer dates could have been reached ; and enable us to harmonize the Hindu and the 
Ceylon lists of Kings of Magadha, while they throw unexpected light on the figures of the 
native list of Ceylon Kings during the same period {U 103—11SJ. 

0. These considerations have at least advanced the question of the Buddhist era one step 
nearer to solution. But they can hardly as yet be considered to do more ■ for it is a long 
step from saying thufc the succession of Theras U not necessarily untrustworthy, or even that it 
is probably corned* and saying that it is entirely conclusive. It is reasonable to hope that the 
publication of the three Piteka$ t and of the commentaries on them, will throw further light on 
this important point; meanwhile it is at present abundantly char that the earliest possible 
date for Guutatiin*s death is 218 years before Asoka's coronation* or in other words* between 
178 and 401 a,c £; but that this date is very uncertain* as the details which make up this sum 
of 218 years ure unreliable. And it is further clear that, if the Thera-parampari in the 
Dipavansa can be depended ujjoii— which, within u few years* it probably can — the death of 
Gautama took place more than Irnlf a century later. In that case, by adding the period of 
110-150 years to the correct date of Asoku's coronation, namely 2U0-27-1 is.c., wo arrive at the 
approximate date for the commencement of the Buddhist era between 4UG unci 423 n*tv* or my 
within a few year* of 412 n.c, (U 119-123). 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE S AXIS Alt A'li AMD RI/FNATII EDICT. 

Just ns this Putt of the • Sumianiita Oiicntnlii f was on the point of b&lug scat to press, the number 
of the Lufitm Aittiqiutry for Juno, 1677, lifts come to hand, containing Dr, Buhlers learned and ingenious 
paper on the ntwly-discovel^l Met, wJueh lie assigns to Asob, whieh te interprets M givtn^ 
the number of yrarE between the time of Gautnmu’s death and the date of the Edict. 

The Edict has been found in three places; zkt Skhurl m t Hupnath* and BtiiT&t. It commences by 
saying that DetAxamvvta had been an upi&aka for mere than 32^ years without exerting himself strenuously; 
hut that rinee a year and more ho hud entered the Society fSamghaJ* Further on it quotes a saying 
Qf doctrine firftatutj inculcating *treimoiLs cndenvaur T and states that lliL& doctrine was preached by the 
Tynfha dir VtratAai and it then frdds q number. As the texts differ slightly, I give, in tull, the wenls 
of this last find mt important sentence : 

SahfiSttHL Itfam cha taran? rirut&ena dure *apamndtdti*std rintthd ti 256/ 

Rupnath. VyafheHii idcum ktris 256 tatwwdtdta* 

Bilhlni^ rendering of tho sentence from the SuhnsrAm text La: w And tlih sermon (is) hy tho 
Departed. Two hundred (years) exceeded by fifty-six have passed since | * and of the sentence from 
the Rupnath text is: 1 * This sermon bus been preached by the Departed 5 256 (years have elapsed) Knee 
the departure of the Teacher . 1 The corresponding sentence in the Bainit copy is unfortunately quite 
illegible. 

It wiU he seen that the whale edict taken together is quite ambiguous; each text gives the same 
number of years 3 m having elapsed from a certain event to the time of the edict; but while that event, 
in the Sidmenim text, seems to be the preaching of the doctrine referred to, in the Bupnath text it is 
tho 'departure of the Teacher/ The name and tank of the speaker* the nature of the religion to which 
be belonged, and the name of tho Preacher or Teacher whose words he purports to quote, ore left to he 
inferred, Even tho figures supposed to represent the number 256 differ in tho published facsimiles of 
tho two different texts in which they occur ; but this is of minor importance, for in the fcsaluwriini text 
tho figures nm ueacmpauinl by words which can mean nothing else* 

Thin complete ambiguity is tho more vexatious since tho iletermiiiiitioii of any one of the doubtful 
points, would enable ns, with tolerable * certainty, to determine the mt; and thns to obtain an authority 
for Indian chronology older and more authentic than any, except this Greek notices of Cbandragupta. 
which we yet poms. It is not, therefore, a matter for surprise that eminent scholars should have been 
tempted, en what seem insufficient grounds, to resolve the doubt Hr. liiililcr argues that I tjufhit or 
I r icuthci y meaning "the Departed/ is n name which suits the Buddha very well; that Sais t meaning 'tho 
Teacher, ? certainly refers to him ; that fiWwi, ■ Departure , 1 means death ; and that, therefore, the edict 
is dated from the death of the Buddha. Further, that JMtdftom piya, moaning 1 Beloved of the Gods/ 
is a royal title, nnalogon* to our 1 By the grace ol fiodt* or the Rurnsin 1 Augustus *; that we know of 
no Indian princes who made nny great efforts for Buddhism in the third century after the Buddha T s death 
bwidfs Apoka and his grandson Dusaralha ; that it is not tninm that the title Devanani piya, or the 
Lilpbabet of these inscriptions, were used by any one but tho princes ol A^okc/s dynasty T their subjects 
and contemporaries; and that I)a$arathn cannot ho the author of the iiiseriptious, as he reigned only seven 
years. Finally, therefore, that the edict is Asoka’s, end that it dates tho death of Rudd ho 256 years 

1 SiirnHjr St a mtfltiilfl for Mirana ; and ptimmfa in r p*itntid&a or 

* r^(An,d b a mL-takc for *>*^ 0*0 ; and Dr. ISuhhr rt&ih Jbrfr, that form being ropisrwl to agree Wbl.lt Mr* 

3 The woid yean b mt niccitiuunb which ts pnrhnpfl. alrnugt; but no other tnbauuiUYS tnji be aadentood in both text*. 
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before the 3-ith year alter Apakn’ji conramon to Buddhism; and this conversion hnving taken plaeo in 
the 8th year of his reign, commencing between 2C1 and 278 n.c, p the dote of Gun taunt's death ia thu^ 
fixed between 483 and 471 a.c. 

If only the first three steps of the argument were indisputable* the rest would certainly fallow: hot, 
m 1 have already pointed out In the Atadtm# of July 14th, if StftwMm is taken to bo ft Buddhist expres¬ 
sion, noil to stand for A suggested Bah Sittth if-r i fdw* it would mean not J the death of the Teacher -.for 
which or one of its well-known synonyms,. would almost certainly have been used}.. hut 4 the 

Teacher's abandoning Jus home to become an lucetfa p ; rirdm time standing lor miiMmma, Tor n waft 
means to live at a place* not in the sen*o of being alive thercs but in the sense of dwelling there ; and 
rirditi would mean the going away from homo* the giving up of fixed family life* that abandonment of 
the world which Buddhists and Brahmans alike held a necessary pretiminaiy to the highest religion? 

life , 1 As this step in the Buddha's career, which the Buddhists call * the Great Renunciation/ took 

jilaco in the 52ml your before his death, tho edict, if really Anoka's, and if speaking of the Buddha its 
4 the Tivuthn/ would place the Buddhist ora between 431 and 119 u.c. 

This result would he strikingly near to the oondustaa reached above ■ hut though I was at fim 
inclined to accept, doubtfully, this interpretation of the edict ns the most probably correct, 1 ioamdy 
think that wo can go even thus far with Dr. Rubier* Far just os parin&tdna would be the natural 

impression for the death of o Buddha, so nflUutmma or anil not t-mutf. would be tho 

natural expression for the Great Renunciation: and I cannot understand why, in an edict of tbfa kind, 
the usual word should have been displaced by one that may indeed exist, but has not yet been found 
in any of the Buddhist Sanskrit or Pali texts. A mb for a similar mason, I cannot believe P without further 
proof, that either Vyutiut or Viatiha would have been used instead ol any of tho well-known epithets of 
the Buddha. 1 

]l is indeed true that njnfhtt, the post participle of rr-rfi*. to leave <me T & homo, 3 would be an epithet, 
very appropriate to nil hermits, iL-wotics, or me eh fa is of the Buddhist Order i but it would not be pecu¬ 
liarly characteristic of u Buddha; and in point ol fact the epithet fa not found in Pali writings, in which 
the idea bus found another and common expression in the cognate words autigdri, tmtipuritjth anagdrila, 
aud t ?twi/drj> all meaning the houseless, homcle*^ ono, ia an ascetic. 1 Vtrut&a is, 1 think, m pointed 
out by Professor Pisehel, only another form of tr/ufka* Dr, Bidder indeed takes both words as forms of 
Lho past part, of ni-rnrf, to turn away from, go away from ; but this duos not explain the aspirate, 
while the r.jnfuhiun lu twei ri tho dinilal and the cerebral fs, the only objection tn Dr, Pi&dbeTs cxpbuui- 
tfa.ni, fa simply justified by the dental form being found in Pali ha against the cerebral in Sanskrit. la 
SnEE^krit the past participle ol the simple verb being mbit ft, and ryaMid the most common form cl the 
p.p.p. of the compound verb, yet for tho latter tytuhta fa afao used * The compound verb dees not occur, 
or nitber not yet been found, in Pali; but Hid past participle of r tixrtti fa most commonly rntt/nj, 
though F*fiVu and m#A ifa are also found* Whilst therefore the form r yufha corresponds to tho Sanskrit 
Tyti*\ta> the fonn nrutha corresponds to a pwiblo Pali titwHM* On tho other hand, the verb fir art 
make* iti pust participle in Sanskrit rknlta. in Pali ruafftt or j/ra/fn, and in Juin-Pnikiit nt/ttffti* Tho 


1 SretcttwM, Kdp SAim, p. tlfi, if£™dlo Ewn appjiri-atlf 
incoiuijli'Dt dun^ fur r I J rein >Td by ujii^t ^ The data htre 
givunifi b-iLinl d CD the ItiiPinta of iht slHadoanicEitoj UfcB Wiirld 
|.ir death* 1 givi? il* Ihi 1 «iEily ratfiniiig ioi riftiM 

Ln Sarukril, “Dan verSn^m ilrf Mvntiit, Kutbrimpg hils dtT 
ITaROtt* Yorliunimui? (intrtiui,)/ 

1 So rt*s VrvL PiKbcl, la th* Jrtdtmy, 11th Augwt, 1177. 
* Thift Li ill I’ onlimry -erj-J 1 , with tb» fiCfmtke fomr Of ri. It 
ilw muri. with tho intend**? force of ft, in the M!h»c of rt- 
juluhIbu, huucriijg, pd»in^ tLQic> irith the ciJ/tiwaliTiu of lho tmiu 


nad it l* in thfa iw'Bfte tint tEin p.p-p. Es used thp 
l lei h! nt El:-. - * i l >1 cif ihi L'lnrlH.* in Eli-.: Sii!i&.-rrim tnf, quotfd nbov c 

4 The “unn' ripHinn ift bv thf J 4 LiU i . l Dr. S, J- Wnr- 
ren p i 4 Dod^-dhuHTrtatioa,' Ow e ih tm 

Bcimppon di-r Jisolu*- ^wulh 1 . 1875 l pp. 24, GO. 

* Dr, ■wipi nut; hut i-inEnplL^ of this tciirn will bo found 

ka li^htliHjJ;L-iUilh F h"i fldy from ita miEin- diijtiajiBritfe, but 
nl»o fpmi the MnhLbhfLralli, 

& Dr. E, Muller, Ik-itm^E ^ir GnmnnaMI d-P« Jmna-prQArit. 
pp, U r 3^. Dr, S. J. Wiurea, Dt Jama*, p. 20. 
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point seems clear enough; but even if Dr. Siihlcr bo right, the same argument applies, for neither fiW (fa 
nor nVdf/tf occurs among the epithets applied by the Buddhists to their Teacher, 1 

Tktm remains, thon # of the worth claimed by Bf* Blililw us Buddhist terms, only Snttf, which he tak<:5 
to be the representative of the very common Fall epithet &*t&kd T nam* ea*o of Salthx, the Teacher, the 
Sanskrit $u*ifL Tills idiuitihcution^ however, present* great difficulties, even if it he nt nil possible. It Ls 
most difficult to believe that the final vowel could he a simple a, or that this word could appear in a form 
without the aspirate to replace the i , + especially as tills aspirate would be required uLm) to distinguish the 
word from the corresponding forms of such common words as rtpta and tuira. Dr. Pischel proposes th'.re- 
fore to take sata for taira 1 being, existence/ and to translate tafamedm by 4 departure from life" in the 
Jnin sense. But this compound could never mean to deport from one life to go into another; it could 
only mean departure from existence altogether; and in either case the word eicds& would ho then out of 
place, and the idea would ho not only more shortly but more correctly expressed by nirfdwi* For though 
the Jain system of philosophy cannot he diseas'd in the middle of this noto f it is sufficiently dear that 
the Jain books nt present accessible use nirvana in the sense of the death of a Jain saints and that their 
nirvana Ls not a departure from existence at all, but either the absorption of the soul [in which they 
certainly believe} into the world-spirit, which h Dr. Wsirrett’s opinion ; 5 or its entrance to u realm of 
bliss called Abkakasa, which is MadhnvnV statement, 1 and is couflrraed by the author of the Nava TatweJ 
Ii p therefore, Prof. FischcPs derivation holds, it destroys his interrelation of the edict; and if tatm 
rirdsa is a possible expression at all, it moans going out of existence, and is a Buddhist phmsc, 

Satktfha, Dr. Buhler (p. 0) acknowledges to be as much a Jain ns a Buddhist technical term for 
their Orders or Societies-* and it tells even against his theory, for, if Asoku ever did enter the Buddhist. 
Sarngha. it U most strange that the Buddhist monks, who have told us so much about him t should not 
have mentioned thin important fact. On the other hand, in abandoning upamht to the Jains, be perhaps 
passes over an argument of some force for Iris new of tho meaning of tile edicts for whilst i \tpfwtfot Is 
the stun Fling expression among tho Buddhi^td for lay-dUoi|i3ea, the corrt^poniling Jjsin wonl is frdrofn. 1 
But in our ignorance of Jain literature it con, perhaps, scarcely bo maintained that the Joins did not 
U50 Mpirikb also; just as the Buddhists also use Mur&kn Y though m si slightly different sense, m a 'true 
hearer f of the Word. It should be added that while the Sahuatfim and Bmrat texts clearly read Mpdmlr f 
the Rupiuith text is here doubtful. Dr. Biihk-r reading mftitijki; hut Use ta Li not elea{ (it look a like #w), 
and the ki i* clearly ko t while the injured space between h so Large that two letter^ and not only one, 
must apparently be supplied. 

But if there he nothing distim tivdy Buddhist iu the inscription, I>r. Rihler’s ftemgest argument 
—that the only firv&mtpi pvjn who, in the- third century of rise Buddhist era, w;ia a zealous Buddhbt 
and reignal mans than M years, was no other tlma A joka himself—docs not necessarily apply to this edict, 
4inil cannot be mode use of to identify our Ikfunmn piyn with Asoku. That the epithet was u&ed of other 
Buddhist kings, wo know from tho Instance of the Ceylon king Tissa; and that it must have been after- 
words commonly used is NiifRujcntly apparent from the fact that in later times in tin jurat, though it is also 
used as firi epithet of the MuLuiviny its meaning had *o far deteriorated that it appears in Jain writings 
U5 a common polite address ; like Sir! Madam 1 or (ieuikmtui! Thus in the Bhagarafi (13th century) 
by the MoMrira to a diseiph: (Warren, p. (J9); and in the Rnipa Skim (0th or 7th century': by a 
Brahman re his wife Stevenson, pp, 27 r i h 1 fc : by h -r to him ,i"Si‘rf. [*]•- 30}; by King SjddMrtha 

U p his wife, the mother of the Mahavira [ibid, pp, 5-1 ? GtS); by tho King to hmhmaliH pp. (3-1,, 


1 Tllfl ira< flf rirnittrrrJiiulrfa in ihv Jinph-rh 1 - drawn from tls-p 
RaJilha’i pT'Oiia] ap|warflEU«) do« Hut {!uulniVci3i> ltd*, iffcti!Jilt-tit. 
1 p, 2&j and Ciiltlp. p. 34, 

' Coweil"* Mpuily^* la his ctL of CokbronWi L 450. 

* Suiv^a^cili‘8 Lnualiitiaci in Xolpa ^tm. 31. 1^. 


51 It 'XTTir.i in ti'.f. 1 SitintcijAv.-i Mah4tT£an : Vi ub.T, p. SS. 

1 E.g. Wt-ber, jV. di. p/^a, Warren* Bt J^tiuw, |s. - 25 . 
Cf^nip. Sn-veil*.Hi, Kttjpa Sdtra, pp. 9S + 2^, WLLsun, >lab^ilrn 
i 'jritrn (tiJ. L p. 3C3 of culluud wurka). 

" hi ttu SLaiiituka li^gund iu ihe BlugAntin Warren, p- | i". 
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68); and even to servants or messengers pp,'s56 t &U 7fi)J According to Prof. Kern 3 it never 
occurs in {Saiufcrit/ except in the sense of foolish, idiotic; so that its meaning must have passed through 
ft change similar to that of our words "silly" and ‘simple/ the Dutch 'onnosd/ the Trench 1 bonft/ 
end the Creek 4 Though* therefore, it may be granted that Drrdmim ptya, at the time of the edict, 

was a royal title, them is no reason to believe that it was either exclusively Erin or exclusively Buddhist. 

Enough has probably been said to show that Die edict is not certainly and necessarily Buddhist 
Dr. Pischol goee so far as to think that Vyuffta or Vivuiha is a name of the MllMvirj, tho founder of 
the Jabs; and Dial tho prince who published this edict was n Jain, * probably Simpadi, tho g^mdeon of 
Asnkiu who, accordbg to tho Jabs themselves was a great patron of this curious sect/ In support of 
this view he refer* to a passage b Stevenson’s translation of the Kalpa Sutra (p. 95), whom it is said 
of the Mahavini : 

1 At that lime he obtained onuindpntion, nod entered on a state of freedom from passion and absence 
of pain. After 5tiO yearn from his departure had elapsed, and in the 8(fth year of the tenth hundred, 
this 1?cKik wits written, and was publicly read b the currency of the 93rd year. 1 

Professor PiBchel, putting the words frvm hi* departure in italics, argues, 1 Hero some such word as 
rirtint) must he in tho original. 1 But Professor Jacobi of Munster, whoso tidiHon of the Ealpa Sutra will 
appear I hope, before Christmas b the * Abhuiullungen Dir die Kimdo dcs Morgenhnideg/ hns been good 
enough to favour me will the text of the passage which is as follows; 

.... so siddhe bnddhe nrnttc antngiio pariniwuo saTvadakhappaMpti ||l47j|. Samanassa bhagavu 
MfiMvfrn*$a java aawadukhiippuhi ulissu hath vasasayaiih vi-ikkniitaim dftsnmaflaa ya vawasayassji aynm 
ssiLmc sabvacchcrti kale gneehui ] rtfyanniitare pnrm aynm tomme airiivaechare MIe gacchoi ||N8||. a 

Ttio word for 6 dopartnro p is not therefore, m Dr. Piisokel supposed, rr>a#a; and thus the onjr 
authority supporting his interpretation of the Edict Mis to Dio ground. It is curious that in Ml 
note to tho passage Dr* Stevenson imagines tho Jain era given by Prinwp as constnencbg ofiQ n.q* to 
be the one here used ; and to he reckoned not from the Mulmrin/s death, hut from the timo when ha 
abandoned tho world to become on ascetic; the usual date, 527 »c. r bring Just 42 years later than the 
other, and 42 years bob" the time said to iune elapsed between the two events. But as 1 cannot hud 
that U 30 Jninn over actually mad such an era, the ffUgguitiaD does not throw any light upon the, perhaps, 
analogous expression b tho Edict. 

The techiuttd terms found in tho edict not being therefore, a& far ns can be yet ascertained, any 
more common to the Jobs than to the Buddhists, the argument from the improbability of a Buddhist 
having UMid terms un initial to Hi sect would apply witli equal foroe to n Jain. A better aeqnaintonro 
with Buddhist history muy romovo the difficulties which seem at present insepandjla from Dr. EiibJoris 
explanation of the edict; and a better ncqajrintaitoe with Join history may clearly show that it must h? 
ascribed to a Jain sovereign. But for the complnto and certain bterpretotion of this remarkable historic! 
document wu must wait till our knowledge it im-rcosed by other disco verbs, or by the publication of 
unriier Jain texts, uud of the Buddhist Pitnkua. 


* of tec uharc p:uid[p;* fnotn tec- Krijra Sdtni 

compare Mr. Thomas (JiunUoi, or lb* Early Faith uf Afoka, 
I J - -sib , 

1 Jahr^'lliag ilcr roidrfijk* BtaEilhinteii 1 p. 13 . 

3 . + , a 1 tent puro ratifflstniLwh ujrpd One died, p&H 

MHued (rBin nil Sorrow. Sim:* Ike SrilU, tin- Uto**sd tim\ 
tbe Hero mmnd froca all jwrw, 900 yean, and ten SOth war in 


Ihfi tote liiLadred, rlapied: mi again, al the Retltotem die 33rd 
dap«*L F CTnlffl* Proton Jacobi ma tril as wbl Ei refEc^j 
to by [lur wnnl I kivenndand ^ledtatioa 1 (of white tlte Jala 
rammmiiiton give- tour bcijOsLsljMii c3phmjsxh>fL0. tec chn>- 
noEngv at tew pwiga is prototingly The Ifthnduetiaa 

in hu Kidpii Sdim is to contoin a toll disma^Soa ui tee 
hiituckal ^TUdtkau ronOKted ^Lte th* origin of IdoitaL 
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